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WILSON  REFRIGERATION 

fonm  ^Mct  ^%ccze^ 


Storage  capacity  2030  pounds. 

Other  sectional  models  from  22  to  120  cu.  ft. 


Wilson  sectional  Model  Farm  Freezers  are  planned  to  meet 
modern  farm  requirements.  Wilson  Sectional  Freezers  grow 
with  your  needs.  You  may  double  or  triple  your  freezer  ca¬ 
pacity  simply  by  adding  sections.  This  is  the  most  economical, 
the  most  convenient  way  to  keep  up  with  your  needs  for 
more  and  more  freezer  space. 

Your  Wilson  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  WilsoE 
Sectional  Farm  Freezer  in  a  size  to  suit  your  requirements. 
When  your  needs  increase,  simply  add  another  section.  And 
while  you’re  looking,  note  the  new  convenience  and  easy  ac-' 
cessibility  you  get  with  Wilson  front-opening  models.  Uprighti 
construction  also  gives  you  more  food  storage  space  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space.  ' 


Wilson  Farm  Freezers  are  sold  from  coast  to  coast.  See  youJ 
nearest  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  his  name  and  address.  i 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 

Division  of  Wilson  Cabinot  Co,,  Ine. 
SMYRNA,  DELAWARE 

Dealers  everywhere  or  write  us  Department  W-FQ 


All  H’ilson  Freezers  are  fully  covered  hy  a  five-year  warranty  ' 
plan.  This  plan  protects  you  against  food  loss  due  to  Power  failure 
as  well  as  from  any  failure  in  operation  of  sealed  freezer  units. 


Five-Year  Warranty 


Sectional  Model  FF-30 


This  model  is  the  ideal  unit  for 
many  families.  Quick-freezes  and 
stores  up  to  1018  pounds  of  food. 
Moderately  priced  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  operate.  May  be  expanded 
to  60,  90  or  120  cubic  feet  capac¬ 
ity,  simply  by  adding  sections. 


WILSON  Sectional  Farm  Freezers 

Grow  With  Your  Needs 


Sectional  Model  FF-60 
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The  operator  of  this  Formoll  M  tractor  gives 
the  Formoll  Remote -Control  rod  o  gentle  push 
to  de-ongle  his  McCormick  tandem  disk. 


^^ormall  Remote-Control 
of  Pull-Behind  Implements 


and  at  moderate  cost,  your  IH  dealer  con  install 
Remote*Control  for  you.  Shown  here  is  (1)  the  valve 


Quickly 

Formoll 


that  connects  with  the  Farmatl  Lift-All  pump,  (2)  the  handy 


control  lever,  and  (3)  the  breakaway  coupling.  Simply  move 

Now  you  can  raise,  lower,  and  regulate  pull*type  implements  hy-  '*’«  «ontioi  rod  to  adjust  the  puii-behind  implement. 


draulically  from  the  seat  of  your  Farmall  H,  M,  or  MD  tractor  .  .  .  with 
a  light  push  or  pull  on  a  handy  control  rod 

Your  Farmall  H,  M,  or  MD  tractor  can  now 
be  equipped  with  the  new,  hydraulic  Farm- 
all  Remote-Gontrol ...  to  give  you  fingertip 
control  .  .  .  positive,  two-way  control  ...  of 
drawbar-pulled  implements 
Faster  Work.  You  can  keep  the  tractor  right 
up  to  speed  while  you  raise,  lower,  or  regu¬ 
late  the  implement.  No  need  to  slow  down 
or  stop. 

Better  Work.  You  can  adjust  implements  in¬ 
stantly  for  working  depth,  angle,  or  height 
of  cut.  to  meet  varying  soil  or  crop  condi¬ 
tions.  You  get  quick,  positive  action  that 
makes  you  the  master  of  every  job. 

Lower  Costs.  You  Cut  both  labor  costs  and 
fuel  costs.  And  Farmall  Remote-Control 
helps  prevent  damage  to  machines  because 
it  gives  you  instnut  lifting  action  to  avoid 
obstructions. 

Talk  to  your  IH  dealer  now  about  Farm- 
all  Remote-Control.  It  can  lighten  your 
spring  work. 

Listen  fo  James  Melton  on  **Harvesf  of  Stars”  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  NBC 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

Ir.m  ruliOMi  HannstH  Builds  McCoimck  Fem  Esuipniiil  ind  ImmII  Irsctos . . .  Msdr  Irucks . . .  Iidutiisl  Ptwo . . .  Idiiiwstos  md  Fritna 


The  Some  Formoll 
Remote-Control  Unit  Serves 
All  These  Implements 

Plow.  Instant,  positive  lift  — no 
depending  on  o  wheel  lift  that 
sometimes  slips. 

Disk  ttorrow.  Just  touch  the  con¬ 
trol  rod  — and  the  disk  is  angled 
or  de-ongled. 

Field  Cultivator.  Regulote  work, 
ing  depth,  raise,  and  lower,  all 
without  effort. 

Mower.  Easy,  instant  control  of 
the  cutter  bar. 

Ensilage  Harvester  and  Cam 
Picker.  Lower  the  gotherer  points 
instantly  to  pick  up  down  stalks. 

Other  Machines.  You'll  benefit 
from  Formoll  Remote-Control  on 
any  moke  or  model  of  pull-type 
machine  (meeting  ASAE  stand¬ 
ards)  that  needs  raising,  lower¬ 
ing,  or  regulating. 


Farmall  Remote -Control  is  easy  to  set  so  that  the  action  is 
always  os  much  as  you  want,  and  no  more.  Simply  lock  the 
limit  collar  at  the  right  point  on  the  remote  cylinder  piston 
rod  (above).  It's  quick  and  eosy  to  remove  the  cylinder  from 
one  implement,  attach  it  to  another. 


Tells  all  about  hydraulic  Farmall  Remote- 
Control  otsd  what  it  can  do  for  you.  Send 
the  coupon.  No  cost,  no  obligation. 


lnleriMtieMl  Horvtsltf  Ce.,  lex  7333,  dept.  (,  Ckic^e  I,  llliaeis 
Gentlemen;  Please  sersd  me  the  free  booklet  on 
n  Formoll  Remote-Control; 

C  Other  farm  equipment  as  follows  . . 
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State 


Studebaker  %-ton  8-foot  pick-up — 1-ton  also  available 


A  .new  Studebaker  truck  is  a  stand-out 


in  top  performance  at  low  cost! 

Distinctive  in  design!  Solid  and  sound  with  quality  construction! 


Sixes  and  whoelbases  for  hundreds  of  needs!  The  new 

Studebaker  trucks  come  in  }^-ton,  H-ton,  1-ton, 
ton  and  2-ton  capacities.  Roomy,  weather-tight  cabs 
with  enormous  visibility.  Cab  steps  are  enclosed  inside 
doors.  New  “lift-the-hood”  accessibility  puts  engine, 
{({nitian,  instrument  panel  wiring  vi'ithin  easy  arm’s 
reach — no  standing  on  a  box  to  make  adjustments. 


All  eyes  turn  your  way,  the  first  time  you 
xA  wheel  into  town  in  a  new  Studebaker  truck. 

All  over  America,  this  is  the  truck  that  every¬ 
one  admires,  it’s  so  distinctive. 

But  your  biggest  satisfaction  comes  when 
you  count  up  the  cash  money  you’re  ahead  with 
a  new  Studebaker  truck. 

Mile  after  mile,  day  after  day,  you  spend  less 
than  you  ever  did  before  to  operate  a  truck. 
You  save  dollar  after  dollar  on  gasoline  and 
oil.  You  scarcely  ever  have  to  lay  out  money 
for  serious  repairs. 

What’s  more,  you  never  saw’  a  truck  perform 
in  tough  going  the  way  a  husky,  handsome 
new  Studebaker  does.  It  has  pulling  power  to 
spare  on  upgrades  and  in  soft  ground.  It  starts, 
steers,  brakes  to  a  stop  and  maneuvers  with 


delightful  ease.  It  rides  with  almost  velve:|l 
smoothness,  loaded  or  empty.  1 

Profit-minded  farm  operators  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  these  profit-protecting  nev| 
Studebaker  trucks.  | 

Stop  in  at  the  nearest  Studebaker  showroour 
and  see  for  yourself  why  this  is  Studebaker’'| 
biggest  year  of  all  time  in  truck  sales.  There’i 
a  new  Studebaker  truck  in  a  size  and  wheelp 
base  exactly  suited  to  your  hauling  needs,  jjl 

Studebaker  i 

I 

TRUCKS 

NOTED  FOR  LOW  COST  OPERATlol 


'•  P.M?*.  The  Studebaker  Corporutitui,  South  Heud  27.  Indiana.  V .  S 


Tire$fon« 


OPEN  CENTER  CURVED  BAR 


TRACTOR  TIRE 


NOW  you  can  get  the  FAMOUS  CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIP  TRAGOR 
TIRE  In  either  OPEN  CENTER  OR  TRACTION  CENTER  DESIGN 


IN  1932  Firestone  introduced  the  FIRST 
practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire. 

Since  then.  Firestone  has  been  the  leader 
in  giving  the  farmers  of  America  new 
tractor  tire  features  and  improvements 
which  have  resulted  in  superior  perform¬ 
ance,  greater  economy  and  longer  life. 

NOW  FIRESTONE  LEADS  AGAIN  with 
a  sensational  new  open  center,  curved  bar 
tractor  tire  as  a  companion  to  the  w’orld- 
famous  Firestone  traction  center  tractor 
tire.  With  these  two  revolutionary  tires. 
Firestone  is  FIRST  to  give  you  a  choice 
of  open  center  or  traction  center  design, 
whichever  you  prefer. 

NOW  you  can  get,  in  either  open  center  or 
traction  center  design,  the  extra  advantages 
of  Firestone  quality,  plus  such  exclusive 
features  as  curved  bars  for  positive  cleaning, 
super-strong,  wear-resisting  rubber  in  both 
sidewall  and  tread,  the  famous  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  cord  body  for  greatest  resist¬ 
ance  to  bruises  and  breaks,  and  many  other 
important  features  not  provided  by  any 
other  tire. 

So  see  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  LINE  of 
tractor  tires  on  the  market,  now  on  sale 
at  your  nearby  Firestone  Implement  Dealer, 
Tire  Dealer  or  Store. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copjrlglit.  1919.  Tlie  Flreslwie  Tire  Jlc  Rubber  To. 


Many  Millions  of  Milkings  on  many 
kinds  of  cows  in  many  countries  is 
the  best  guarantee  you  can  get  that 
SURGE  will  do  a  fast,  safe  job  of 

#  Copyright  1949  by  Babson  Bros.  Co 


milking  your  cows 


Your  Surge  Service 
Dealer  Will  Show  You 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  Street  •  Chicago  23,  Illinois 
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COMING  IN  SPUING 


Whrn  the  SPRING  issue  of  FARM 
QUARTERLY  comes  to  your  mail  Jkjx 
another  season  of  plowinit  and  plantim; 
will  be  under  way.  .\monv:  the  articles 
which  will  have  a  timely  interest  for  th<' 
planter  and  the  plower  is  an  article  about 
Farm«-r  Forrest  Borders  of  Kentucky  and 
how  he  throws  nine  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre, 
llis  trace  element  and  fertilizer  mana.i'e- 
ment  is  somethini'  ni-w  in  soil  treatment. 
An  article  on  fertilizer  placement  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  ndative  merits  of  plow  sole,  top 
dressins;,  and  other  methods.  For  the  stock- 
man  there  will  be  articles  on  how  to  take 
the  gamble  out  of  cattle  fec'ding,  the  cuic 
of  the  cattle  grub,  a  popularly  pitched 
article  on  animal  nutrition,  and  a  cover¬ 
all  story  on  breeds  of  sheep. 

Kudzu,  the  hay  and  pasture  crop 
which  has  taken  the  South  by  storm  and 
aroused  interi-st  amon.ct  nortlu-rn  farmers 
will  be  described  b\-  Channing  Cope, 
author  of  Front  Porch  Farmer,  who  has 
b«-en  raising  Kudzu  for  twenty-five  years. 
Other  crop  articles  will  be  on  Vigo  wheat 
and  rye  as  green  manure. 

The  QUARTERLY’S  seasonal  story  on 
farming  groups  will  be  on  the  Trap- 
pist  monks  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Insti¬ 
tutional  farming  has  not  always  b<‘en 
efficient,  but  the  monks  have  taken  the 
lost  motion  out  of  their  management  and 
introduced  some  tricks  that  may  be  prof¬ 
itable  for  every  farmer.  .Although  many 
of  their  customs  are  medieval,  their  farm¬ 
ing  is  modern.  This  story  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  outstanding  photographs  taken 
by  Howard  Sochun'k  of  Milwaukee. 

The  revolutionary  new  developments 
in  hay  and  feed  management,  which  in¬ 
volve  some  form  of  storage  and  feeding 
of  chopped  hay,  will  be  told  in  detail 
in  a  forage  chopper  article.  The  question 
often  asked  these  days,  “Can  I  afford  to 
buy  a  forage  chopper?”  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion. 

Other  featun’s  will  include  a  eulogy  on 
that  vanishing  .American,  the  Missouri 
mule,  the  story  of  the  biggest  plow  in  the 
world,  and  fire  prevention  on  the  farm. 
The  new  hybrid  bee  program,  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  L^SD.A  and  how  to 
raise  geese  will  be  two-page  features. 
How  a  special  breed  of  swamp  dogs 
are  used  to  herd  the  wild  hogs  of  the 
Louisiana  bayous  will  round  out  as  fine  a 
selection  of  articles  as  it  has  been  tbe 
privilege  of  the  F.ARM  QU.ARTERLY 
to  offer  to  its  readers. 
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Read  What  Ford  Tractor 
Owners  Say  About 


PERFORMANCE 
POWER 
k  ECONOMY 
I  USEFULNESS 


What  another  farmer  says  about  his  tractor  is  as  reliable  a  guide  as  you 
can  find  for  the  selection  of  a  tractor  for  yourself.  That's  why  we  asked 
thousands  of  farmers  —  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  Florida  and  Texas  — to  tell  us,  in  their  own  words,  how  they  liked  their 
Ford  Tractors.  Some  of  the  things  they  told  us  are  quoted  below.  We  think 
you  will  find  these  comments  valuable  as  an  indication  of  what  you,  too,  may 
expect  from  a  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Implements. 


PLOWING,  FIRTILIZING  AND  PLANTING  in  one 

operation  with  a  Ford  Tractor,  Dearborn  Middie- 
hiister  frame  and  Keily  Planter  Attachment. 


FROM  CALIFORNIA:  “In  my  opinion  the  Ford  Tractor 
has  traction  that  is  unbelievable.  The  Ford  cut  our 
operating  costs  exactly  in  half.”  M.P.J.* 

FROM  TEXAS:  “I  decided  to  change  to  Ford  because 
of  ease  of  operation.  I've  found  the  Ford  much  less 
strain  on  my  physical  health.”  T.D.L.* 

FROM  MISSOURI:  “I  have  never  used  a  tractor  that 
comes  as  near  doing  all  the  jobs  on  the  average 
farm  as  cheap  and  easy  as  the  Ford."  G.E.N.* 

FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA:  “Regardless  of  size  of  farm 
a  farmer  doesn’t  need  any  larger  tractor-just  get 
another  Ford  if  he  needs  more  help.  In  general 
farming  it  will  do  the  work.”  H.S.T.* 

FROM  NEW  YORK:  “I  have  a  hired  man  who  is  sold 
lOOrj  on  the  Ford  Tractor.  He  says  he  can't  figure 
out  where  they  get  all  their  wallop.”  H.C.W.* 

FROM  KANSAS:  “The  tools  can  be  stored  in  such 
small  space  that  part  of  the  tool  shed  is  used  for 
hay.”  D.C.S.* 


FROM  ILLINOIS:  “Having  used  them  (Ford  Tractors) 
now  for  18  months  I  prefer  them  to  any  other.  They 
seem  to  do  the  work  with  greater  ease  at  a  lower 
cost."H.M.’ 


Ask  for  a  Demonstration 


FROM  MICHIGAN:  “I  farm  quite  hiiiy  land  and  was 
told  a  Ford  was  very  good  on  rough  land.  I  tried 
one  and  like  it  fine.  The  more  I  use  my  new  Ford 
the  more  I  like  it."  R.P.* 


FROM  TENNESSEE:  “When  I  come  in  at  night  I  do  not 
have  a  roaring  in  my  head  nor  my  arms  tired  from 
jerking  a  rope."  G.H.A.* 

*\ames  and  addresses  of  farmers  quoted 
above  will  be  supplied  on  request. 


Talk  to  Ford  Tractor  owners  in  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood,  then  ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  farm.  Find  out  how  little 
it  costs  to  change  to  Ford  Farming. 


CULTIVATING-Cultivators  can  he  attached  to 
the  Ford  Tractor  in  60  seconds  or  less.  Lets  you 
switch  to  other  jobs  in  rush  season  in  a  hurry. 
Hydraulically  controlled. 


This  sign  identifles  headquarters  of 
your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Dear¬ 
born  Farm  Equipment  dealer -a  good 
man  to  know  better.  Here  you  will 
find  expert  service  and  genuine  parts 
plus  a  sincere  interest  in  heiping 
you  make  the  most  of  your  farming. 


ORCHARD  WORK-There's  nothing  like  the  Ford 
Tractor  for  orchard  work.  Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control  of  implements  is  a  big  muscle 
saver  on  any  job. 


CMps'nfht  lf49.  Dearborn  Mvtori  Corporati 


MEANS  LESS  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


i 


e’e  not  concerneil  with  vituiniiis.  proteins,  or 
minerals  .  .  .  He  just  likes  ice  cream! 


Fortunately,  American  dairy  farmers  are 
concerned  with  these  important  factors  .  .  . 
not  directly  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
consumption  —  but  by  making  sure  that  their 
dairy  feeds  contain  the  “ration  balance”  needc<l 
by  their  herds  to  produce  finer,  richer  milk. 


Seafiram  Dried  Grains  are  widely  used  to  balance 
dairy  rations.  Rich  in  proteins  (27^),  fats 
(8%),  lactation  factors,  and  high  in  digestible 
nutrients  (85%),  they  are  vital  to  quality 
and  quantity  milk  production  —  so  / 

necessary  for  profitable  dairy  operation.  / 


/4U 

FARMER 

BROADCAST 

SEEDER 


★  NOW'S  th« 

tim«  to  solve 
your  sowing 
problem — Write 
lor  the  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


ERSATZ  MILK  DEPARTMENT 

Sir: 

I  read  the  article  on  how  to  feed  dairy  calves  (Summer  1949).  It 
saddened  me.  I  feel  urtted  to  the  noble  cause  of  defending  baby 
bovinity.  If  a  satisfaetors  cheap  substitute  for  milk  is  ever  found  for 
calf  fcedine — then  the  dair>-  industry  can  really  worry  Ix-cause  the 
substitute  will  replace  milk  for  every  milk  consumer. 

I  respect  the  advice  of  a  \eteran  cattliunan  years  a^o.  “Son,”  he  said, 
“you  can’t  starve  a  profit  out  of  any  animal.” 

The  most  worthwhile  im;redient  of  calf  starter  powders  is  that  which 
is  basically  milk  and  I  cannot  see  the  economy  of  milking  it,  haulinu:  it 
to  proci-ssors,  distributim;  it  through  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  haulim* 
it  back  to  the  farm,  mixinu  and  feedim:  it,  when  the  calf  would  i<ladly 
suck  it  to  Ix'ttin  with  and  eliminate  transformations,  distributions,  and 
draya«e. 

.\w  shame  on  lots  of  folks.  Use  discretion  as  best  you  can  and  let 
calves  suck  whenever  convenii  nt. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Jack  Crump 

P.  S.  Be  careful  with  calves  in  winter  months. 

We  will.  Ed. 


ir  Developed  to  tow  any 
teed  or  grain  that  can  be 
broadcatt.  it  powered  from 
the  tractor,  car  or  truck  bat¬ 
tery  and  NOT  operated  from 
power  take-off.  comet  com¬ 
plete  with  individual  elec¬ 
tric  mofor.  Sowt  up  to  20 
ocret  per  hour. 


SUMMER-WINTER  FOUNT 

ir  Sturdy  conttruction.  capac¬ 
ity  to  accommodate  about  100 
hogt.  large  expoted  watering 
turface.  tank  holdt  approx.  8S 
gait.  Heatert  and  panelt  op- 
tionaL  _ 


Vt  HO  IMPORTED  .SVt  EET  CLOVER? 

Dear  Sir: 

We  notice  a  very  interestlnn  article  in  your  .Autumn  issue,  entitled 
“Sweet  Cilovi-r”  by  Evart  V’ander  Meulen.  .Amont!  the  openini;  para¬ 
graphs  you  refer  to  the  unknown  importer  of  sweet  clover.  I  believe  I 
can  throw  some  interestinK  liiiht  on  that  subject.  My  father  Fred  W. 
Muth,  who  passed  away  in  his  eightieth  year  last  May  often  told  me 
the  story  of  his  father  Charles  F.  Muth,  who  havins:  been  in  the  feed 
and  grocery  business  in  Cincinnati,  became  interested  in  keeping  bees 
Ix'cause  a  farmer  woman  told  him  that  bee  stimts  would  cure  his  rheu¬ 
matism.  It  was  from  this  start  that  he  kept  his  bees  on  the  roof  of  his 
feed  and  grocery  store,  and  in  1858  beijan  the  process  of  convertinu 
his  business  more  and  more  into  tbe  honey  and  bee  supply  end.  His  first 
crop  of  honey  from  fourteen  hives  of  bees  was  almut  one  hundred  pounds 
to  the  colony.  Very  quickly  he  sold  that  honey  through  the  grocery  de¬ 
partment  and  enticed  other  farmers  to  produce  honey  for  him  and  he 
would  furnish  them  with  the  bee  hives  and  bees  and  buy  their  honey  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  This  became  more  and  more  interesting  to  him 
and  he  was  looking  for  the  honey  plant  that  would  secrete  enough  nectar 
to  make  it  more  profitable  for  his  bee-ke-eping  friends.  In  1862  he  im¬ 
ported  one  hundred  bags  of  yellow  sweet  clover  from  .Amsterdam, 
Holland  ;  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  he  would  b<-  able  to  sell  the  seed 
to  these  bee-keepers. 

He  did  succeed  in  selling  some,  but  most  of  the  hundred  bags  or  about 
ten  thousand  pounds  which  he  originally  purchased  remained  unsold 
br  eause,  a*  you  bring  out  in  this  article,  the  farmers  eonsidired  it  a 
weed  seed  and  wanted  nothing  of  it. 

.After  a  year  or  two  he  decided  to  sow  the  seed  through  the  hillsides 
of  Greater  Cincinnati.  Each  Sunday  morning  he  and  my  father’s  oldest 
brother  Gus,  drove  in  the  family  rig  with  a  bag  of  sweet  clover  seed, 
going  up  and  down  the  outlying  roads  scattering  the  sweet  clover. 

That  was  alxjut  eights  two  or  three  y<‘ars  ago.  This  seed  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  propagate  after  all  these  years  and  has  helped  bee-keepers 
locally  to  know  this  area  as  "sweet  clover  hills.”  Just  alx>ut  a  year  ago 
while  taking  my  father  for  a  drive-  up  Sunset  .Avenue  off  Quee-n  City 
.Avenue,  we  saw  the  fading  blooms  of  the  1948  sweet  clover  along  the 
roadside.  He  repeated  this  story  to  me  about  how  his  father  and 
brother  Gus  originally  planted  or  sowed  this  seed  which  we  saw  eighty- 
two  years  later. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Clifford  F.  Muth 


ALL  STEEL  FEEDERS  f 

ir  Mad«  of  heavy  galvan¬ 
ised  steel,  supported  by  oak 
runners  with  tow  eyes. 
These  feeders  ore  non-tilt¬ 
ing  ond  lead  the  held  in 
modem  design.  Available: 
No.  4  and  6. 


ROLL-A-VAC  FOUNT 

ir  This  summer-type  fount  is 
easy  to  hll.  clean,  and  move. 
Simply  roll  up  opening  for  Ril¬ 
ing.  then  roll  down  for  opera¬ 
tion.  Consists  of  Drum,  Guard 
Frame,  Pan  and  Skid. 


WOOD  STEEL-CLAD  FEEDERS  | 

ir  Feature  suspended  mechan¬ 
ical  agitotors,  heavy  galvan¬ 
ised  steel  lids,  are  hnished 
with  two  coats  of  high  gloss 
enamel  for  extra  weather  pro¬ 
tection. 
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SWITCHES  ITS  FAMOUS  JERSEY  HERD  p 

100%  TO  WAYNE—-^^' 


i 

I 


High  Lawn  Farm  Jerseys,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wilde, 


Lenox,  Mass.,  and  managed  by  Arthur  Stumbaugh,  are  truly  great. 
Only  a  few  of  their  honors  and  awards,  which  run  the  full  range  of 
recognition,  include:  .  .  .  herd  average  (D.H.I.A.)  of  553.2  lbs. 
butterfat  for  148  cows  ...  19  Ton-of-Gold  Awards  in  one  year  by 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  .  .  .  four  year  Gold  Star  herd  .  .  .  and 
classified  temales  w  ith  an  average  score  of  84.2"..,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  high  lor  a  herd  featuring  production. 

Naturally,  with  teputation  and  standing  such  as  this  at  stake, 
a  quality  jti..liug,  program  is  vital.  Any  change  must  consistently  pass 
the  severest  tests,  patticularly  since  the  normal  summer  graining 
season  is  only  4  months,  which  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  the  barn¬ 
feeding  program.  Following  their  policy  of  constant  betterment 
where  possible,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilde,  in  19-48,  made  careful  split- 
herd  tests  with  Wayne  Feeds.  Result:  the  complete  herd  is  now 
100’,.  on  Vi’ayne! 

Thus,  once  again,  "Ingredient  Quality”,  as  assured  by  Wayne 
triple-tests  ...  is  proved  all-important  to  top  results.  That  is  why 
so  many  ol  the  great  production  and  show-herds  of  the  nation  are 
fed  the  Wayne  \X'ay,  and  why  thousands  of  other  "milk-check- 
conscious”  dairymen  choose  Wayne,  too. 


150-COVi  HERD  IS  xMILKED  IN  TIE-UPS  TWICE  DAILY  except 
about  25  cows  on  Register  of  Merit  testing.  High  Lawn  cows  are  well  but  not 
extravagantly  housed.  In  all  U.S.  only  one  other  100-cow  Jersey  herd  had  as 
high  an  average  butterlat  production  in  1948.  High  Lawn’s  Siegfried  Priority 
was  one  of  only  two  Jerseys  to  produce  olficially  more  than  1,000  lbs.  butter- 
fat  during  19-18.  Priority's  record:  1,018  lbs.  butterfat  in  365  days. 


\VELCt)ME  H.  L.  PRIDE,  2-year  old  about  to  produce  her  1st  calf.  Note  the 
wonderful  growth,  development  and  fitting  of  this  Wayne-grown  heiter.  Wayne 
"Ingredient  Quality  "  nutrition  has  already  contributed  greatly  to  the  production 
to  Come.  High  Lawn  calves  are  started  on  Wayne  Calf  Starter  when  3  days  old. 


THERE’S  A  WAYNE  DAIRY  FEED  TO  MEET  YOUR 
NEED  at  every  stage  of  the  life-cycle  .  .  .  whatever  your  pas¬ 
ture,  roughage  or  feeding  set-up.  Top  dairymen  okay  the 
Wayne  Way  ol  saving  up  to  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  calf  raised 
over  ordinary  methods  .  .  .  feeding  for  top  milk  production 
with  Wayne  16'V.  .  .  .  starting  aiew  lactation  periods  "in  high” 
.  .  .  maintaining  heavy  milk  How  month  after  month  by 
"readying"  dry  cows  and  griiwing  heilers  with  Wayne  Fitting 
Ration.  Consult  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now  for 
the  feed  and  plan  that  will  help  you  profit  most! 


HIGH  LAWN  DHIA  HERD  AVERAGES 


1934  1933  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948 


3796  6682  6866  6772  6704  6821  8974  8333  8636  8274  9103  8939  8990  10330  10198 


Njiionally-known  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  men  have  proved  it.  Countless  local, 
state,  reKional  and  national  records  prove  it.  Your  own  results  and  experience  will 
prove  to  you  that  IX’ayne  ’’Injtredient  Quality"  pays.  See  your  nearby  Wayne  Dealer 
now- ...  or  send  coupon  below. 


Allied  Mills.  Inc..  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
Send  free  feedinx  information  on; 

(.'hickens  □  Turkeys  □ 

Hoxs  □  Dairy  t^ows  □ 


Calves  □ 
Beef  Cattle  □ 


(other) 


WORLD'S  LAR6EST  MAKER  OF  AUTOMATIC  PICK-UP  RALERS 


The  greatest  advance  in  New  Holland  history.  The  baler 
that  has  everything!  Farm-proved  from  coast  to  coast! 


^  Ten  years’  experience  —  by  the 
company  which  pioneered  the  first  pick¬ 
up  baler — has  gone  into  this  great  new 
baler. 

Every  engineering  improvement  con¬ 
ceivable  at  this  time  has  been  built  into 
this  new  “77”  baler.  Of  17  engineering 
features,  the  “77”  gives  you  all.  Ten 
out  of  17  are  exclusive  to  the  “77”. 

No  other  baler  can  beat  the  “77” 
for  capacity — up  to  10  tons  per  hour. 


What’s  more,  the  “77”  ties  bales  under 
compression.  Another  exclusive — an  in¬ 
verted  self-cleaning,  anti-clog  knotting 
mechanism. 

Best  news  of  all — the  great  new  ”77’ 
delivers  at  a  new  low  price!  For  exact 
cost  delivered  to  you,  see  your  New 
Holland  dealer.  Compare  the  “77”  with 
any  other  and  you’ll  say  “It’s  not  only 
the  best  baler  in  the  market,  bur  the 
best  value,  tool” 


New  Holland 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  SPERRY  CXJRPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO 
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Complete  details  about 
the  great  new  “77”  baler. 

New  Holland  Machine  Co., 

901  Beaver  Street 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete 
details  about  your  new  "77”  baler. 


Name _ 

Address. 


My  farm  contains. 


-Acres. 


Flora  for  thh  born  con  b«  obtoinod  by  londing  $5.00  wMt 
this  coupon. .  Aildilional  infennotien  on  roquost. 

If  you  Httond  to  build  from  U  S.  Ooportmont  of  Agrkul- 
turo  drawings,  chock  coupon  for  FREE  sot  of  "Aluminum 
Adaptor  Flora." 

For  any  buMkig  or  ropoiring,  chock  coupon  for  FRK 
t>pogo  cotoleg  of  Aluminum  Farm  luilding  Froducts. 


with 

REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


REYNOLDS  FARM  INSTITUTE,  Boa  1 800,  Lowitvillo.  Ky. 

Plooto  tond  mo  O  FREE  ‘’Aluminum  Adaptor  Plan" 

Q  FREE  S-pogo  Catalog  of 

Aluminum  Form  Building  Products 

I  oncloso  $5.00  Ichocli,  cosh  or  M.O.I  for  which  pleato  sond  mo  fuH  sot  of 
Doano  Polo-Framo  Bam  plans. 

Nam«__ _ 


Corrugated  *  S-V  Crimp  *  Weatherboard  Siding 
Gutters  and  Downspouts 


For  rustproof  permanence  without  painting,  for  fire  resis¬ 
tance,  corrosion  resistance,  easier  application  and  radiant 
heat  insulation  summer  and  winter  .  .  build  with  Reynolds 
Lifetime  Aluminum.  Use  any  combination  of  the  roofing  and 
siding  shown,  with  half-round  or  ogee  gutters.  All  available 
in  stipple-embossed  or  smooth  finish  .  .  see  your  dealer! 


This  pole-frame  barn  can  be  built  for  half  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
barn.  And  it  cuts  in  half  the  labor  of  handling  feed  and  livestock. 
You  get  down-to-earth  operating  economy  from  this  single-story 
construction  — no  "overhead.”  Hay  and  bedding,  chopped  or  baled, 
are  stored  at  ground  level  — right  where  they  are  to  be  used.  Tractor 
loader  removes  manure  through  open  side.  It’s  a  barn  your  livestock 
like  and  can  pay  for! 

The  basic  principle  of  this  design  is  the  frame  of  chemically 
pressure-treated  poles  sunk  five  feet  into  the  ground.  The  poles  serve 
both  as  supports  and  anchors.  Excavations,  footings  and  foundations 
are  eliminated.  Sawing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Building  is  almost 
as  simple  as  putting  up  a  fence  — just  set  the  poles  and  nail  the  rest. 

This  type  barn,  designed  and  widely  tested  by  the  Doane  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  improved  farm  structures  made 
available  through  the  services  of  Reynolds  Farm  Institute.  For 
detailed  plans,  including  directions  for  construction,  list  of  materials 
and  sources  for  treated  poles,  send  S5.00  with  the  coupon. 

Anather  service  af  Reynalds  Farm  Institute 


‘Reynold!  also  serves  the  farmer  with 
Aluminum  Cable  (ACSR),  Portable 
Irrigation  Pipe,  Siphon  Tubes, 
Point  Pigment  and  Freezer  Foil. 


Address. 


Reynolds  Metals  Company, 

Building  Products  Division  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 


L 
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LEACH  CO.,  450  S.  Main  Streot,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Plcue  seod  me  the  following  m  checked: 

CJ  Silo  Unloeder  Literature  □  Barn  Qeaner  Literature 


MY  NAME  . 

Pott  Ofice  . 

Route . . 

.  Box  No. .  .  Toworfs^ 

WHO  TOLD  US  SO? 

Dear  Sir: 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  page  70  in  your 
Summer  1949  issue,  I  question  the  information 
in  the  second  paragraph  on  page  71.  It  says, 
“When  grain  and  milk  are  both  fed  they  get 
the  benefit  of  68  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  both 
the  milk  and  the  grain.”  By  this,  do  you  mean 
that  68  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  the  hog’s  total 
ration  stays  with  the  hog  in  the  form  of  pork  .■* 
May  I  ask  where  you  got  this  information? 

Harold  N.  Simpson 
Biochemist 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

The  figures  mentioned  in  the  article  were  the  find 
ings  of  one  of  the  experiments  conducted  by  Dr 
E.  V.  McCollum,  who  was  at  the  time  with  USDA. 
Morrison  reports  on  page  87,  Feeds  and  Feeding 
2Ist  Edition,  a  Wisconsin  experiment  with  practically 
the  some  results,  credited  to  Hart  and  Steenbock. 
Morrison  states  that  when  pigs  were  fed  only  wheat, 
corn  or  oot  groin,  they  stored  in  their  bodies  only 
23  to  28  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  their  feed. 
When  fed  1.3  pounds  of  skim  milk  to  every  pound 
of  corn  they  mode  62  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  in 
the  feed  into  body  tissues.  Ed. 

MI.SNAMKl)  MOUNTAIN 

Sirs : 

The  name  “.Adams”  and  comma  appears  to 
base  been  omitted  between  “Mt.”  and  “Wash- 
iimton"  below  the  top  picture,  page  44,  Sum¬ 
mer  1949  issue. 

.\  fine  and  most  interesting  and  instructive 
farm  imutazine  just  the  same. 

S.  H.  Boyles 

Portland,  Oregon 

You're  right,  Mt.  Adorns  is  not  Mt.  Washington.  Ed. 

AS  OTIIKRS  SEE  US. 

Sir ; 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  now  a  member  ol 
your  great  family.  .At  first  I  want  to  pray 
you  to  excuse  my  English  then. 

I  would  be  at  first  \-ery  interested  to  know 
the  numlvr  of  workers  and  the  material  of  an 
Ami  rican  farm.  Two  or  three  different  exam¬ 
ples  to  know  about  in  what  consists  the  harvest 
and  the  cattle,  and  about  what  an  American 
farmer  can  buy  with  his  harvest  and  cattle.  It 
is  in  order  to  know  how  is  the  level  of  life  in 
.America.  Can  you  tell  us  too  about  the  prices 
than  can  win  a  worker  and  the  numlK-r  of 
hours  he  does.  I  mean  the  all  hands  worker  2ll 
years  old.  I  would  be  very  interested  to  know 
why  the  .American  cars  and  lorries  are  so  ex¬ 
pensive  for  gasoline  and  have  so  much  power 
horses  instead  of  that  in  France  we  are  always 
trying  to  have  the  more  strength  with  the  less 
petrol.  I  suppose  that  the  gasoline  is  so  low  of 
price  that  you  don’t  have  to  take  care  how 
much  you  expend.  I  would  be  very  interested  to 
know  if  the  .American  farmer  at  any  time  is 
asking  himself  how  in  the  other  countries  like 
France  the  farmers  are  working  and  living. 

Jean  Guillot 

Ferine  de  la  Civry 
Civry  la  Foret 

par  Orvilliers,  Seine  et  Oise  (France) 

THE  MAN  WAS  DRINKING 

Dear  Sir: 

The.se  recent  hot  humid  days  brought  some  ex¬ 
tra  time  that  I  put  in  reading  the  Summer  issue. 
I  was  enjoying  myself  equally  between  reading 
and  drinking,  (from  a  pitcher  of  cold  ice 
water),  when  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of 
complete  confusion.  Upon  having  some  mon- 
ice  water,  I  found  my  summer  issue  skipping 
pages  44  to  62  and  double  the  pages  62  to  80. 

Could  you  send  an  interested  reader  the  miss¬ 
ing  pages  for  my  extra  ones.  I  am  mighty  glad 
that  1  was  drinking  just  water. 

A.  Frank  Krause,  Jr. 

.Arlington,  Va. 

We  took  his  word  on  the  contents  of  the  pitcher 
and  sent  Mr.  Krause  the  missing  pages.  Ed. 


AGAIN,  John  Deere  steps  out  ahead  .  • . 


wMi  3  /lu/i/m  TMcmRs 


•:!  V- Mart  the  latest  additions  to  the  famous  John  Deere  tractor 

family  five  brilliant,  all-new  performers  that  “hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head”  with  certain  power  users  .  .  .  row-crop 
farmers  .  .  .  grain  and  rice  growers  .  .  .  owners  of  orchards, 
groves,  vineyards,  hopyards  .  .  .  and  men  who  farm  hillsides  or 
raise  crops  on  muck  or  peat  land. 


fhe  new  m  Oregon/ 


Dual  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control,  electric  starter  and 
battery,  air-cushion  seat,  power  take-off,  and  adjustable  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  are  just  a  few  of  its  modern  advancements —all  of¬ 
fered  as  regular  equipment.  There  is  a  full  line  of  Quik-Tatch 
working  tools  including  2-row  planting  and  fertilizing  equip¬ 
ment,  2-row  cultivator,  and  2-row  bedder  or  middlebreaker. 

If  you  want  big  daily  capacity  with  light-tractor  economy, 
the  “MT”  is  the  tractor  for  you. 

JOHN  two~ey//ffefef 


This  now  "leador  of  the  heavyweights''  combines 
tremendous  lugging  power  with  rock*bottom  fuel 
and  maintenance  economy.  It's  the  ideal  tractor 
for  big-power  users.  Has  hydroulic  Powr-Trol  ond 
direct  engine-driven  power  shaft. 

TRACTORS 


A  small  but  powerful  2'3*plow  tractor  for  use  in 
difficult  soils,  woodlands,  extreme  hillsides.  Has 
same  efficient,  economical  2-cylinder  engine  as 
John  Deere  "M"  and  "MT"  wheel-type  troctors. 


new  Tretek-Tifpe 


^enew(^  fwo-row 


Here’s  the  new  1 -2-plow,  two-row  John  Deere  Model  “MT,” 
an  entirely  new  tricycle-type  general-purpose  that  fits  right 
in  between  the  one-row  John  Deere  Model  “M"  and  the  full 
2-plow  Model”  B.”  In  capacity,  in  power,  in  price,  it  is  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  small  general  farms  and  vegetable  farms.  On 
large  farms  it  handles  the  lighter  jobs  with  outstanding  economy. 


new 


Diese/ 


An  entirely  new  grove  ond  orchord  tractor,  built 
low-down  and  completely  shielded.  Available  vrith 
all  fuel  or  more  powerful  gasoline  engine.  Six* 
speed  transmission.  Hydraulic  Powr-TroL 


^  new  Stoncfnrc/’Treac/ 


A  new  2-3-ptow  etandaid-tiead  tractor  with  your 
choice  of  all-iuel  or  more  powerful  gasoline  engine. 
Like  the  "AO"  it  has  a  six-speed  transmission  and 
hydraulic  Powr-Trol. 


Along  with  thirteen  other  John  Deere  models,  these  new 
tractors  offer  you  ultra-modern  ptower  to  fit  your  most  exact¬ 
ing  needs.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  for  free  literature  on  model  in  which  you  are 
interested. 
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OitH^ 


Don’t  spend  your  productive  work  time  doing  other  chores.  Cut  time  spent 
replacing  fence  posts  . .  .  use  Penta-protected  posts! 

Treat  your  posts  with  Dow  Wood  preservative.  It  contains  PENTAchloro* 
phenol — the  Dow  chemical  that  protects  wood  from  termites  and  decay. 

All  you  do  is  soak  your  posts  for  24  to  48  hours  in  a  solution  of  DOW  wood 
PRESERVATIVE  and  petroleum  oil.  Your  empty  oil  drums  will  serve  as 
containers  for  the  soaking. 

Begin  today  to  protect  your  fence  posts  and  lumber! 

Send  for  free  literature  on  Dow  Wood  Preservative.  It  tells  you  exactly 
how  to  treat  your  posts.  Address  Dept.  PK-192-A 


**•■  ►■■MB******  ^ 

Protect 

with 

DOW  WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

Now  Availoblo  At  Your  local  Doalor! 
.  .  .  Your  post*  will  last  two  to  four 
timo*  longor. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


DOW. 


FARM  BOOKS 


l,«ic  On  The  Farm^  by  H.  W.  Hannah 
I'hc  MacMillan  Company,  New  York  $4.50. 

Ignorance  of  the  law,  so  the  old  maxim 
goes,  is  no  excuse;  and  the  courts  of  the 
country  assume  that  every  man  knows 
the  law  even  though  it  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  man  to  have  such 
complete  knowledge.  This  contradiction 
finally  led  one  man  to  exelaim  in  dis¬ 
gust,  “.A  lawyer  is  the  only  man  in  whom 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  punished.” 

H.  W.  Hannah,  who  is  both  a  lawyer 
and  a  farmer,  has  written  his  book  to  help 
farmers  understand  the  maze  of  laws  that 
affect  them  when  they  buy  and  sell,  lease 
and  hire,  sign  a  contract  and  transport 
their  produce,  or  even  die  and  pass  on  the 
farm  to  their  sons.  Those  who  read  this 
book  will  in  no  wise  be  ready  to  pass  their 
bar  examination  and  hang  out  a  shingle, 
but  they  should  get  a  much  cleanT  idea  of 
their  obligations  and  responsibilities  under 
the  law.  Hannah  has  arranged  his  book 
with  care  for  easy  reference.  Chapters  are 
di'voted  to  single’  ge’neral  subjects  such  as 
contracts,  farm  land  and  real  estate, 
fences,  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  like, 
and  each  chapter  is  further  divided  into 
many  subheadings  which  cover  specific 
aspects  of  the  general  subject.  In  this  way 
a  farmer  who  might  be  having  trouble 
because  a  neighbor  stopped  the  drainage 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


THE  FARM  S  PICTURES 

Cover  by:  Edward 

5 — Gustav  .Anderson.  8 — Joe  Munroc.  22-2;{ 
Leo  I.itwin.  24-  J.  Julius  Fanta.  25-  -General 
Motors;  Everett  Eakin-Libbey- Owens  Ford. 
26 — ^Standard  Oil  of  N.  J.  27 — Doane  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Service.  28 — Harold  M.  Lainb<‘rt;  J.  C. 
.Mien  &  Son.  29 — Kosti  Ruohomaa-B/rtct  Star. 
;U)-;51-  Joe  Munroe.  32  Joe  Munroc;  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  33  through  36-  Joe  Munro<'. 
37 — J.  W.  McManigal.  38 — Samuel  .Aldrich- 
Cornell  U.  39 — Joe  Munroe.  40  —Samuel  .-M- 
drich-Cornell  U.  41 — Joe  Munroe.  42-43 — Ed¬ 
ward  Sievers.  44 — Mary  L.  Twrs-Transatlantir 
.Wews  Features.  45  —  Kosti  Ruohomaa -B/rtcA 
Star.  46  through  48 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  49  -Kosti 
Ruohomaa-B/rtcA:  Star;  Dorien  Leigh  htd. -Black 
Star.  5 1 --George  R.  Hoxie.  52  Oklahoma  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  ;  Herb  Polson-L^  of  Okla.  53- 
Herb  Polson-U.  of  Okla.  ;  Oklahoma  Extension 
Service.  54  through  56 — George  R.  Hoxie.  57— 
Grant  Cannon  ;  George  R.  Hoxie.  58 — Burgess 
•Seed  &  Plant  Co.  59  — Herbert- ItVitern  IV’rtyj. 

60  -S.  E.  Piper-U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  : 
George  R.  Hoxie  ;  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service. 

61  Rev.  Jo.seph  Swain-Leica  Color.  62 — Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor.  62-63  —  W.  Pote-.Shostal.  64 
through  67^ — -Joe  Munroe.  68-69 — Fred  Knoop. 
70  — R.  J.  McGinnis.  71  Fred  Knoop.  72— 
General  News  Bureau-General  Electric  Co.  : 
U.  S.  Navy.  73— W.  D.  Ellison-SCS-U.  S.  Navy  ; 
SCS.  74  through  77-  Joe  Munro<‘.  78-  Joe 
Munroe  ;  J.  F.  Bi  nnett.  79  Maurine  Jones. 
80-81  — H.  R.  Lathrope.  82  L'SDA.  83— Tray- 
ton  Studios.  84-  Trayton  Studios  ;  D.  N.  Rob¬ 
erts.  85 — H.  .\rmstrong  Roberts.  86-  S.  .Y. 
.\sdell.  87 — .Xrthur  E.  MeverholT.  88--C.’hart, 
L.ipeer  County  (Mich.)  Press.  112  Cohorts. 
C^onner  Prairie.  130  Herb  Polson-U.  of  Gkla. 
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E 


a  good  Ideo 


is  a  good  idoo  .  Mod  co  pw 

KiPW  IDEA  doolor  5oo 


Every  Machine 
Matched  to  the  Job 


Your  equipment  dollars  never  work  harder  and  longer  for  you 
than  when  invested  in  NEW  IDEA  Farm  Machines.  That’s  a  broad 
statement  —  but  no  broader  than  the  savings  you’re  guaranteed  by 
overwhelming  performance  records. 

Owners  by  the  thousands  can  tell  you  these  facts  about  their 
NEW  IDEA  Machines  .  .  . 

TIME-SAVING.  Each  is  quickly  readied  for  action.  Fast  and  efficient  in  operation. 
Reliable  under  hardest  service,  yet  requires  least  attention  or  maintenance. 
You  don’t  waste  a  minute  with  any  NEW  IDEA. 

WORK-SAVING.  Every  machine  is  easily  hitched  and  unhitched.  All  controls  are 
convenient  and  smoothly  responsive.  All  adjustments  are  simple  and  speedy. 
You  use  far  less  effort  with  a  NEW  IDEA. 

MONEY-SAVING.  Biggest  dollar-for-dollar  values  on  every  count.  Finest  materials. 
Carefully  supervised  workmanship.  Rugged,  oversize  working  parts  are 
precision-fitted  and  fully  protected.  Greater  work  capacity  cuts  job  costs  to 
the  core.  You  can  bank  on  longest  service  life  and  lowest  operating  expense 
with  a  NEW  IDEA. 


//I  r;o 

DIVISION  .  I  MANUFACTUlINC  COAPORATION 

Dept.  614,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 
Send  free  illustrated  literature  an  machines  checkedi 


Q  Manure  Spreaders  Q  Husker-Shredders  O  ^  Bar  Tractar  Rakei 

□  Wagons  _  D  Hoy  Loaders 

n  Tractor  Mowers  ^  Corn  Snappers 

Q  Corn  Pickers  □  Transplanters  □  Hond  Shellers 


ft  A 


.  1  » 
P  i." 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


C'ows  in  Drtimark:  Danish  farni- 

Other  ers,  who  have  taken  to 

Countries  artificial  breeding  of  dair\ 

rattle  like  beetles  to  a  bean 
patch,  think  they  have  discovered  how  to 
whip  the  vexing  problem  of  testing  the 
worth  of  a  bull  before  he  has  had  time  to 
sire  a  lot  of  second  rate  calves.  Denmark 
is  now  dotted  with  Bull  Progeny  Testing 
Stations  (BPTS).  according  to  reports 
from  Frank  Meissner,  a  former  European, 
now  with  Iowa  .State  College. 

^Vhen  a  Danish  artificial  insemination 
association  purchases  a  young  bull,  they 
allow  him  to  sire  200  calves.  Twenty 
heifers  from  the  200  are  then  bred  and 
taken  to  a  BPTS  for  a  careful  checkup. 
Here,  under  uniform  environmental  con¬ 
ditions,  the  daughters  are  scientifically  fed 
and  their  milk  weighed  each  day  for  ten 
months  of  their  first  lactation.  The  yields 
are  later  checked  against  the  production 
of  the  calves’  respective  dams.  The  results 
are  considered  a  good  measure  of  the  bull’s 
heredity  ability  to  sire  high  producing 
cows.  In  the  meantinu',  the  bull  has  been 
in  waiting.  Once  he  pas.ses  his  test  satis¬ 
factorily,  he  is  given  the  official  stamp  of 
approval  and  put  into  full  time  breeding 
service.  He  is  usually  four  or  five  years  old 
by  that  time,  and  with  proper  care  has 
another  five  or  six  years  of  very  active 
life  ahead  of  him.  Now  other  European 
countries  are  considering  similar  plans  for 
testing  a  bull’s  ability. 

Great  Brilaiti:  Farmers  have  long  known 
that  milk  yields  climb  when  cows  are  first 
turned  out  on  grass  in  the  spring.  Now 
British  scientists  have  discovered  what 
young  tender  grass  has  that  is  responsible 
for  the  increase.  The  search  narrowed 
down  to  female  hormone  called  oestrogen, 
w’hich  is  produced  in  grasses  and  legumes. 
Further  research  may  show  how  this  hor¬ 
mone,  which  is  lost  as  the  hay  is  cured, 
can  be  preserved  in  hay. 

Another  interesting  piece  of  reseanh 
being  done  by  British  research  men  has 
made  it  jjossible  to  bring  barren  cows  and 
virgin  heifers  into  milk  production.  In  this 
case  the  hormone  is  stilbcK’strol,  which  can 
be  produced  synthetically.  Fhe  hormone 
has  been  made  into  tablet  form  and  the 
treatment  involves  placing  stilboestrol  tab¬ 
lets  under  a  cow’s  skin  where  they  dissolve 
slowly.  Most  treated  animals  have  given 
milk,  even  though  they  may  nevet  ha\<‘ 
had  calves.  The  tablets  must  later  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  cows  will  breed.  'Phis 
plan  has  still  to  pass  from  the  promising 
to  the  practical  stage.  It  re(|uires  careful 
manipulation  by  trained  technicians  and 


Man  flickinir 


ELECTRIC 


In  5  to  10  minutes,  manure  is  in  the  spreader 
—  gutters  cleaner  than  with  hand  shoveling. 


I  his  amazinp  (lay  “'  lapir  .‘'hoveler"  revo¬ 
lutionizes  barn  eleaninp  n-.ethods  vsith  these 
iniportant  henetits  to  you: 

•  Helps  keep  better  dairy 
labor  on  your  farm. 

Kliminates  “Itaek-l.reakinp'”  dirty  chore— no 
need  to  lift  a  shovel.  Saxes  time  for  other 
work. 


•  No  foul-smelling  pit, 
less  odor  at  cleaning  time. 

Doesn’t  turn  nmniire  diirinp  <'leaninp.  ('arries 
directly  to  spreader  outside.  I.ow  in  cost  — 
simple  to  install  — fu'.l  piiarantee  hacked  hy 
.V)  y«'ars  of  quality  e(|uipment  experience. 


•  Quick,  easy,  low-cost. 

I  leaninp  time  for  SO-cow  harn  about  H  min¬ 
utes!  Kasily  installed  in  new  or  old  barns. 
Only  one  motor,  one  continuous  cbaiii,  no 
tut  required. 

•  Take  pride  in  cleaner, 
more  efficient  barn. 

Keddinp  that  falls  in  putter  acts  as  a  broom, 
leavinp  putter  cleaner  than  with  shovelinp. 
No  manure  scattered  on  litter  alley. 


chute  and  motor  cover  shown  as  paddles  push  manure 
up  chute  and  into  spreader. 


^  Equipment  Corp.,  1291  Fulton  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  lov 

Please  send  me  detailed  Barn  Cleaner  bulletin. 


Number  of  stalls  in  my  barn 
Name 


Aldo  complete 
buildina  equipn 
your  interest  beli 

Dairy  Barn 
Hop  llouAe 
Poultry  HouAe 


Post  Office 


State 


Route 


AMAZING  NEWIIEST-POCKErORCHARD 


fvth  arietVes 


V-ru'r.’  Vmes. 


A  I.  -  B  a;  K  T  A 

.1  \('H.Workrs 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
£  £  1950  COLORPHOTO  CATALOG 


UO'S  NURSiRIES  ft  ORCHARDS  CO.  FQ  1-30 

Z11,~nnilkiana,  MISSOURI 

•  HeinJ  me.  l*'KKK.  jour  his.  beautiful  new  SI'ARK  1950 
I  ( )  <'ATAI.(K t  hlUni  with  RorReoiis  natural  color  phoio- 
*0'  your  <02  varieties  of  fruit.  lK*rri«*s.  sha<le  trees,  shrulx*.  roses 
V  the  womleKiil.  new  STAR  K  HARDY  DWARF  Fruit  Irt^es. 

'  kheretoKet  ^'RFF  Home  Orchard  IManninK  <  *ui<le  (('overing 
More  Trees). 

■  '  herA-  to  get  Complete  Information  alN>ui  (irowing  Fruit 

It  here  for  FRFK  HOMF  I  ANDSt  APF  IM. AWING 
'^I'PT  and  I.anfiscaping  IMans.  showing  how  oiitihNir  iH'auty 
'  addefi  to  your  home. 


RCRBANK'S  K  amous  Red-Flesh 
FLKPHANT  HEART  FRKK 
STONK  V\A:m  (Trade  Mark). 

Huge  size— some?  iiichea  around. 

Just  Like  Having  Big  Boskets  of 
Harvest-Fresh  Fruit  Delivered  to 
Your  Door  Practically  Free! 

SIMM’OSK  a  famous  orchard  started 
delivering  lieautiful  Iwiskets  of  deli¬ 
cious.  hiK  juicy  HARVKST-FRKSH  apples, 
[leaches,  plums,  [H-ars,  cherries,  apricots. 
KraiH'S.  etc.  rinht  to  your  dixir  every  wtH-k — practi¬ 
cally  free!  SlANY  baskets  that  you  would  have 
enoiuth  to  SKRVE  VOl’R  FAMILY  PLE.NTY  OF 
HFALTIIFITL  FRflT  ALL  YEAR  ROl’ND— 
ri({ht  out  of  your  own  pantry,  cellar,  freezer,  or 


toff  Home  Landscape  Book 
^  —  and  Master  Plans 

Shows  How  to  Add  More  BEAl’TY  and  CASH 
VAI.I'K  to  Your  Home  Just  a  FKW  dollars'  worth  of 
trt^s  and  shrutis  .  .  .  ran  ad<l  as  much  as  $1(KM)  to  the 
CASH  \'AFl’K  of  your  home.  Correct  landscaping  can 
■  make  your  place  a  home  your  neigh- 

I  bors  will  admire  and  envy.  See  for 

I  yourself  si*nd  for  FREE  HOMK 

I  I.ANDSL  APK  B(K)K  AND  FEANS. 
_  I  lust  check  lx>x  in  coufton. 


EVEN  7-YEAR  STARK  HARDY  DWARF  TREES  REAR  FRUiT  (AROVE) 

12  of  these  sensational,  new  dwarfs  (10  feet  apart)  need  only  20  x  ,10  fist  of 
sround.  Families  with  verj-  small  plots  now  can  have  the  s;»me,  full-size  Stark 
Champion  Emit  from  these  amazint:  dwarfs.  They  bear  faster;  need  no  pickine 
ladder;  are  wonderful  anywhere.  Ideal  fpr  landscai>e  plantinKs. 


home-canning  shelves.  W  story  is  told  in  our  FRKK  IQ.SO  t'olorphoto 

That's  what  it’s  like  when  you  have  one  of  •  Catalog  (see  coupon  tx-low). 

thisie  amazing  new  Stark  “\'KST-I*<)C'KF-T"  m 

OKCM.'XRUS.  Yet  it  can  be  iilanted  in  a  little  lgSft|M|RH  Mail  Coupon  for  FKCB 

Colorphoto  Catalog 

Grocery  Bills  Dwindle—  Then  you  can  appreciate  how  iMMUtiful  then** 

n  t  M  fruits  are  how  mzGc/i  a  Stark  "V  est  Ffs  ket " 

Bunk  Account  Grows  J  Orchard  can  do  for  your  home  aiul  tatnily 

.As  the  pK>ud  owner  of  a  “V'KST-FCK'KFT”  f large  lx)ok  is  over  I  f<x)t  long  is  rtlh^ 

ORC'HARD,  you  can  always  have  a  big.  cool.  y  l  with  gc>rgeous  natural  t  olor  photographs  of 

crisp  .AFPLK  that  could  win  a  prize  at  a  famous  varieties  of  fruits.  gra|M*>, 

('ounty  Fair!  You  can  serve  generous  help-  lH*rries.  shade  trees,  shrulzs.  vinf's,  ro'tes. 

ings  <M  luscious  FRKSH  PKAf'H  SHORT-  You  may  also  have  FRKK  copies  of  (1) 

('AKK  or  FRKSH  CHKRRY  PIK  at  practi-  America’s  "Wizard  Home  f)rchard  Planning  (»uide.  showing 
cally  no  cost.  You  can  be  "famous"  for  your  of  Horticulture"  you  how  you  can  grow  hush4ts  of  full  %ized 
temiiting  FRKSH  AI’RICOT  JAM  or  aski'd  that  Stark  fruit  on  eztn  a  iitty  plot  of  land,  and  (2)  our 
KRKSH  PLUM  JKLLY.  Your  family  will  Bros  carry  on  his  new  HOMK  L.ANDSTAPK  PL.ANNINf'. 
enjoy  keener  ap()etites  ami  more  whoU^sonie  great  work,  and  B<M)K  .AND  PL.ANS.  All  of  this  phntefl 
vitamin-fille<l  meals.  And  your  grocery  ImIIs  intrmluce  his  m*\v  material  is  in  great  demand  To  avoid  pos- 
get  smaller — while  your  bank  aci'ouiit  Kriiit  UrE'ations.  sible  risk  of  disap[M>intment.  mail  the 
gets  bigger.  couixm  TD/M  F.' 

The  retail  value  of  the  first  crop  from  your  Vest- 

Pocket  f>rchard  will  often  pay  back  MORK  than  the  "IB”  "7^ 

cost  of  the  trees.  And  if  you  ever  sell  your  place,  fruit  1  r  1  X 

trees  will  add  to  the  cash  value.  John  Trevethan  of  ^B  j 

Pennsylvania  wnt(>s.  "/  sold  my  house  and  lot  and  got  ^B 

$600  more  fivr  it  because  of  the  6  good  Stark  Fruit  Trees  ^B  / 

that  were  then  loaded  with  fruit.'* 

Tht^se  are  the  SAM  K  TRKKS  that  commercial  growers  — ^ 

plant  to  reap  the  biggest  profits.  Andrew  Miller  of  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Oregon,  for  (>xample,  grosmsl  $17. <50  in  just  6  years  ■  B  I  H  m  i  MIIDCCDICC  ^ 

from  only  165  Starking  I>eiicious  trees.  I^URjCRIC^  W 

why  Stark  Trees  Yield  Such  Amazing  Results  131  flRrilARD^  fO 

How  can  Stark  Bro's  offer  fruits  that  are  such  va.st  vw« 

improvements  over  the  ordinary  fruit  trees  that  grew  in  Box  2ll,  »  vf/CWi/’O/ 

(iramlfather’s  yard?  VVhat  is  the  serre/ of  these  fabulous  Tou’ft  of  ^^^*^*'**^^*^‘  -  Kl 

patenttsl  variA*ties  that  liear  years  sooner:  live  years  .  . 

longer;  yield  more  bigger — better -tasting  fruit?  The  full  Lur^eft  ffl  world  .  •  •  (Eldest  Ifl  AntertCO 


.As  the  proud  owner  of  a  "VKST-PCK'KKT** 
DRC'HARD,  you  can  always  have  a  big.  cool, 
crisp  .APPLK  that  could  win  a  prize  at  a 
('ounty  Fair!  You  can  serve  generous  help¬ 
ings  <M  luscious  FRKSH  PKAf'H  SHORT- 
(  AKK  or  KRKSH  CHKRRY  PIK  at  practi- 


SIARK 

NURSERIES  & 
ORCHARDS  CO. 


Tou’n^o/  ^IISSOl'RI 

Largeit  in  world  .  . .  Oldest  in  America 
Nurseries  Coast  to  Coast 


“I  earned  $546.23  in  just  4  weeks  in  spare  time!”— Karl  H.  Frahm 


MCI  IQE  IF  Til  Vllll  IIRF  TI  EC  I WFEKLT  CUN  COMMISSON  CIECK 

introducing  Stark  Trees.  Pleasant,  easy  outdoor  work  for  men 
nr  women;  spore  time  or  full  time.  No  experience  needed  to  start.  ' 


n  _^MVVhen  Karl  H.  Frahm’s  work  (as  a  machinist  in 
B*  tl^Bl  ''Wisconsin)  slowed  up,  he  decided  to  make  extra 
money  in  his  spare  time,  introducing  Stark  P'ruit 
Trees.  Shade  Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  He  made 
fatH^raUi  profit  on  his  first  day’s  calls.  Now  we  send 
him  weekly  cash  commission  checks  for  sums  of 
$127.21.  $i;t2..32.  $1.5.5.7.3.  $130.6.3.  etc. 

Wouldn't  YOl'  like  to  add  to  your  weekly  income  the  same 
way?  Pleasant,  easy,  healthful  outdoor  work — evenings, 
Saturdays,  any  time.  No  experience  necessary  to  start — 
Charley  Drake  of  Georgia  earned  $81.56  his  very  first  week. 
I  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  SPARE-TIME  MONEY,  CHECK  BOX  AT  BOTTOM 


Introducing  Stark’s  exclusive  U.  S.  Patented  varieties 
(not  available  anywhere  else)  is  like  being  on  a  "second  pay¬ 
roll.’’  You  get  your  prompt  Stark  cash  commission  check 
this  week  for  last  week’s  business.  Folks  welcome  you — 
they’ve  usually  seen  full-page  Stark  adverti.sements  in 
national  magazines  and  the  gorgeous  Stark  Colorphoto 
Catalog.  They’ve  heard  of  famous  Stark  Bro’s,  World’s 
Largest  Nursery,  founded  134  years  ago.  You  don’t  invest 
a  penny — work  on  our  capital.  We  give  you  Display  Outfit 
FREE — with  suggestions  on  whom  to  see,  what  to  say. 

New  FREE  B(X)K  shows  how  even  beginners  can  get 
nice  pay  checks  one  week  after  first  orders.  JUST  CHECK 
BOX  at  bottom  of  coupon. 


mi^Raltone 


isn’t  suggested  as  a  general  method  of 
foreing  a  formerly  unproductive  cow  to 
make  a  profit  at  the  pail. 

Russia:  Word  comes  out  of  the  Soviet 
L'nit»n  that  Russian  cattle  breeders  ha\e 
developed  a  new  breed  of  high  producing 
cows.  .Assuming  that  the  information  is 
factually  correct,  the  Russians  can  be  jus¬ 
tifiably  jjioud  of  their  new  Kostroma  cows. 

The  Kostroma  breed  was  entered  in  the 
State  Pedigtee  Register  of  the  Soviet 
L’nion  in  1P44.  I’he  center  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  bret'd  is  Karavayevo  State 
I'.imi  in  the  Kostroma  region.  The  Kos¬ 
troma  cow  got  its  first  major  publicity 
when  the  cow  Poshishnitsa  II  (the  record 
cow  of  the  breed)  gave  31,584  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year,  with  a  fat  content  of  3.P 
per  cent.  Her  highest  daily  yield  was  137.6 
pounds.  I’he  average  annual  milk  yield 
for  the  cows  in  the  K.iravayevo  State  Farm 
is  12,487  pounds.  The  Russians  are  also 
proud  of  the  Kostroma’s  devotion  to  duty 
at  advanced  ages  up  to  20  years.  For 
itistance.  the  cow  Ojiyttiitsa  is,  after  her 
fourteenth  calving,  yielding  44  ]H)unds  of 
milk  a  day. 

rhes(>  records  ar(*  good,  in  fact  so  good 
that  at  first  glance  it  s«‘ems  that  the  Kos¬ 
troma  cow  might  have  been  itivented  by 
the  same  Russiati  who  itivented  the  electric 
light.  But  checked  against  other  records 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Kostroma  slip 
at  least  into  second  place  in  the  cattle 
world.  The  Holstein  cow  still  holds  most 
of  the  woild  records  for  milk  production, 
and  the  Kostroma’s  production  compares 
favorably,  but  fails  to  ecjual  the  Holstein’s. 

In  1P42,  a  Holstein  cow.  Carnation 
Ormsby  Madcap  Fayne,  made  an  official 
record  of  41.943  pounds  of  milk,  (poslush- 
nitsa  31,584  pounds.)  More  than  200  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  have  itidividual  yeatly  records 
of  more  than  30.000  pounds  of  milk.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  have  individual  life¬ 
time  records  of  150,000  jiounds.  (Six 
Kostroma  cows  averaged  227,265  pounds 
in  12  to  13  lactations.) 

Sediment  Dairy  farmers  have  a 

In  the  constant  problem  to  keep 

Milk  sediment  out  of  the  milk 

they  s»*nd  to  market.  They 
know  that  if  the  s(‘diment  test  which  the 
dairy  takes  shows  too  much  foreign  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  milk,  the  farmer  will  get  it 
back,  and  will  have  lost  money.  Extension 
dairymen  at  Purdue  have  listed  the  factors 
to  consider  in  keeping  sediment  under 
control,  rhe  points  they  make  are  ones  by 
which  all  milk  producers  can  profit.  Sedi¬ 
ment  may  be  hair,  dust,  insects,  or  dirt 
from  the  cow’s  body.  Some  of  it  dissolves, 
and  may  contaminate  the  milk.  I’he  larger 
particles  usually  settle  to  the  lK)ttom  of  the 
can  arc  caught  in  the  sediment  test. 

Sediment  can  be  kept  out  of  milk  when 
proper  attention  is  given  to  the  cow,  the 
barn,  and  the  handling  of  the  milk.  First 
keep  the  cows  clean.  Clipping  of  hair  on 
udders,  belly,  legs  and  tail  helps.  Brush 
the  cows  daily.  Before  milking,  wash  the 
udders  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  warm 
(Continued  on  page  117) 


FREE  ACCESS 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit-robhing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"— Lacl(o/  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stocl{  Jor  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal(  production  and  reproduction. 

Near's  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  Inciting 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Estobiiihed  1199  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEAITH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Management:  Supervised  management— Farm  analysis  and  survey  reports. 

Appraisals:  For  farm  buyers,  banks  and  organizations  —  Investment  and  loan  purposes. 
Consultation:  Farm  problem  studies  — Market  conditions  and  trends. 

A  Complete  Form  Service  For  Absentee  And  Active  Owners 

IBAKER  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  "rOCHESTM  9,  N.  Y. 
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#  In  a  1950  Case  tractor  with  the  new  hy-  the  slow-motion  position.  See  how  you  can 
draulic  control  you  get  more  than  a  way  to  adjust  depth  or  height  or  angle  to  the  fraction 
take  a  load  off  your  muscles.  You  get  more  of  an  inch — and  all  without  stopping  or  losing 
than  a  tractor  of  proved  speed  and  pulling  a  second  of  time. 

capacity.  You  get  a  tractor  that  keeps  going  Take  the  wheel  of  a  Case  tractor  and  put  it 
.  .  .  that  covers  extra  acres  without  extra  to  work.  Get  the  feel  of  its  eager  engine,  the 
hours  or  extra  wages.  It’s  like  putting  extra  way  it  pulls  still  stronger  when  you  slow  it 
inches  on  the  working  width  of  every  imple-  down  ...  its  sure-footed  traction  ...  its  steady 
ment  and  machine  you  use.  speed  that  hustles  every  job. 

See  for  yourself  how  fast  the  Case  hydraulic  Find  out  how  Case  ENDURANCE  gives 
control  works.  Touch  the  lever  and  see  how  extra  years  of  full  power  with  amazingly  low 
quick  and  how  high  the  implement  comes  out  upkeep.  Add  up  all  the  savings  of  labor, 
of  the  ground.  Touch  it  again — see  how  swift-  time,  and  expense  and  you’ll  see  why  so  many 
ly,  how  surely  it  goes  back  to  work.  Then  try  farmers  say  ”It  Costs  Less  to  Farm  with  Case.” 


One  little  lever  does  it  all— raises  and 
lowers,  angles  and  straightens  gangs — 
fast  or  slow  as  you  like.  Implements  are 
held  at  any  point  you  desire,  adjusted  as 
often  and  as  accurately  as  you  like. 

Full  control  of  all  tractor-mounted  Case 
implements,  also  all  trailing  implements 
and  machines  with  ASAE  standard 
mounting  for  portable  cylinder. 

Single  unit  contains  pump,  control 
valve,  filter,  etc. — all  sealed  in  compact 
housing. 

Low  pressure  operation  is  easy  on 
hose,  couplings,  etc.  Needs  no  special 
fluid — just  ordinary  motor  oil. 
Practically  fool-proof.  Self-bleeding — 
no  air  locks.  Internal  breathing — no 
outside  breather  to  clean. 

Regular  equipment  on  Models  ’’SC” 
and  ”1X7’ — optional  on  "LA.”  Also 
readily  installed  on  tractors  now  in  use. 


Sec  What  Your  Doll 


Buy  in  a  CASE 


He  offers  first-class  service  as  well 
as  the  finest  farm  machines.  Ask 
him — or  write  us — for  latest  trac¬ 
tor  catalog.  Say  whether  for  2- 
plow  Model  "VAC,”  larger  2- 
plow  "S”  Series,  3-plow  "D” 
Series  or  the  mighty  4-5  plow 
"LA. ’’Also  mention  anything  you 
need  in  plows,  harrows,  seeding, 
planting  or  cultivating  imple¬ 
ments.  J.  I.  CaseCo.,  Dept.  M-28, 
Racine,  Wis. 


Power-Saving  transmission — short, 
sturdy  shafts  on  taper  roller  bearings, 
adjustable  from  outside.  Right-side  belt 
pulley.  Right-height  power  take-off. 

i/  Deep-<mhioned  safety  seat — slides 
up,  serves  as  steady  back  rest  when  you 
stand  up  for  a  change. 

^  Qukfc-dodge  steering  for  fast  cul¬ 
tivating — extra  leverage  on  short  turns. 


V  Long-stroke  heavy-duty,  valve-in¬ 
head  engine — pulls  still  stronger  when 
slowed  down.  Fuel-Miser  carburetion. 

V  Tunnel-type  oil  system — pressure 
lubrication  all  the  way  to  valve  rockers, 
clutch  parts,  governor. 

V  Velvet-smooth  long-life  clutch  with 
spring  -  cushioned  hub,  oil  •  cushioned 
plate.  Completely  dust-sealed.- 


*‘I  tried  everything  to  keep  mastitis  out  of  my  herd  of  92  Holsteins  and 
Ayrshires.  No  results. 

“Then  I  tried  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment.  I  was  sold  on  it  the  first  time  I  used 
it.  This  ointment  works  fast— and  it  really  does  a  job  in  clearing  up  mastitis. 

“I  remember  one  case  especially  well.  We  must  have  overlooked  this  cow 
because  by  the  time  we  got  to  her  she  was  very  bad  in  two  quarters. 

“One  of  my  milkers  said  she  couldn’t  be  saved.  But  we  went  to  work  and  this 
is  what  we  did:  We  milked  her  out,  bathed  her  udder  with  a  mixture  of  hot 
water  and  epsom  salt.  Then  we  used  the  ointment.  We  could  get  only  half  a 
tube  into  each  infected  quarter  because  of  the  swelling.  The  next  morning  we 
repeated  the  process.  The  third  morning  we  did  the  same— except  we  were 
now  able  to  use  a  full  tube  of  penicillin  in  each  quarter. 

“Well,  we  saved  her.  Within  a  week  she  was  back  in  the  milking  line  with 
practically  no  loss  in  production.  Using  4  tubes  of  this  |>enicillin  ointment — 
at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  $2— we  saved  a  pure-bred  Holstein  valued  at 
more  than  $500. 

“You  know,  it’s  important  to  treat  mastitis  as  soon  as  it  shows  up — that’s  why 
I  keep  a  supply  qf  Squibb  Ointment  on  hand.  Before  this  tube  came  along,  it 
was  a  complicated  job  to  treat  mastitis.  Now,  it  takes  just  a  few  seconds!’’ 

•  •  •  •  • 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  do  what  Mr.  Schmidt  does:  keep  some  Squibb  Instant-Use 


USE!  Simply  unscrew  cop,  insert  tip  of  Squibb  Penicillin 
Ointment  tube  into  teot,  squeeze  out  ointment,  mossoge  upword  into 
quorter.  Thot's  oil! 


!  A  simple  experiment,  results  of  which  ore  shown  in  this  un¬ 
retouched  photogroph  of  o  detoched  udder  frozen  for  cross-sectioning, 
demonstrotes  how  thoroughly  Squibb  Ointment  disperses  penicillin 
throughout  o  treoted  quorter  of  o  cow's  udder. 


^"It’s  quick-acting...ancl 

does  a  thorough  job! 

That’s  why  I  use 

SQJLJ16B  INSTANT-USE 
PENICILLIN  for  mastitis'r^ 


For  SCOURS  in  calves  and  other  young  animals  — PENOVOXIL  Penicillin  on  hand  right  in  the  barn,  and  treat  mastitis  early. 

CAPSULES.  A  specially  prepared,  exclusive  Squibb  formula — only 

product  of  Its  kmd  on  market.  Effective— easy  to  use— no  drenches—  Why  not  get  a  dozen  tubes  the  next  time  you’re  in  your  drugstore?  They 
no  injections.  If  your  druggist  isn’t  supplied,  write  to  E.  R.  Squibb  fls 

Sons,  Veteriiuuy  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept  FQ-49.  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  yOU. 

74S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Literature  on  Penovozil  Capsules,  and 
other  Squibb  specialties  available  on  request. 


'Due  to  Streptococcus  agalactia*,  the  cause  of  the  largest  percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


The  wisest  idea  of  1950  may  be  for  you 
to  make  your  place  a  two-tractor  farm. 

Here  is  a  choice  of  two  tractors  that 
will  fit  your  budget.  Either  costs  less 
to  own  and  operate  than  horse  equip¬ 
ment.  Both  have  the  last  word  in  hy¬ 
draulic  finger-tip  control  .  .  .  with 
Quick -Hitch  front- mounted  imple¬ 
ments  priced  lower  than  horse  tools. 

Most  economical  cultivating  tractor 
ever  built,  the  2 -row  Allis- Chalmers 
Model  C  lets  you  see.  Relax  on  the 
wide  cushion  seat  and  watch  the  rows 
ahead,  with  Dual  Depth  Control  gaug¬ 
ing  each  gang  depth  accurately  and  in¬ 
dependently. 

The  same  aggressive,  versatile  pow¬ 
er  is  yours  at  even  lower  cost  in  the 
standard  type  Model  B,  shown  below 
with  Full- Vision  V-Belt  Mower.  A  wide 
line  of  full-vision  C  or  B  implements  is 
available,  all  with  hydraulic  control. 

Your  family  farm  can  hit  pay  dirt, 
with  two  tractors  doing  two  field  or 
chore  jobs  simultaneously.  It’s  an  idea 
to  talk  over  with  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer. 


Quiet  V-Belt  Mower  has  a  new  vari- 
speed  drive  with  high  strength 
V-Belt  which  absorbs  shock,  vibra¬ 
tion  and  noise.  Front -mounted  in 
full  view  on  either  the  B  or  C  Tractnrs. 


Barns  Or  Barnacles 


BY  C.  M.  LONG 


The  barn  o/  tomorrow  may  he  a  pole  barn,  a  steel  barn,  or 
a  moveable  unit,  it  may  not  be  as  impressive  a  landmark 
as  ^randfather\s  red  barn,  but  its  functional  design  will  sat'e 
work  hours  and  brin^  bi^^er  returns  on  the  ini'estment. 


^l^HE  poet  said.  “Tlicrc  arc  no  birds  in 
^  last  year’s  nest.”  but  most  .American  live- 
■'tock  is  in  last  year’s  barns.  .And  last  year’s 
barns  arc  much  like  the  barns  of  the  last 
century  and  the  century  beion'  that.  Most 
thinijs  on  the  .American  farm  hayc  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  but  the  barn  is  not 
one  of  them. 

rhe  farmer  and  the  local  carpenter 
desicned  them  and  built  them,  copying 
some  other  barn  on  some  other  farm.  Few 
architects  hayc  made  serious  studies  of 
farm  buildings.  The  eolleires.  which  should 
b«-  leadintr  the  way.  are  pas.sinR  out  about 
the  same  desijajns  which  were  passed  out 
two  decades  a^o.  Industry  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  adyaneed  thinkins:  on  the  farm 
buildine;  subject  in  recemt  years,  but  they 
too  know  that  new  designs  an*  ahead. 
Here  and  there  a  farm  manaeer  is  desicn- 
inc  a  functional  building  to  cut  down 
labor  in  a  specific  type  of  farming.  The 
last  word  has  not  been  said,  but  it  looks 
from  here  as  thoutih  the  old  red  barn  has 
seen  its  day. 

Most  of  the  barns  on  our  farms  today 
will  come  under  one  of  four  classes:  Barns 
or  Barnacles.  Tools  or  tombstones.  Mows 
or  Mausoleums,  and  Functional  Buildings. 

Barns  or  Barnacles:  In  this  class  arc 
those  structures  which  have  been  put  up 
without  a  thought  on  their  form  or  func¬ 


tion.  The  farmer  decided  he  needed  a 
barn,  so  he  hired  a  man  or  two.  including 
the  local  carpentc'r.  and  built  it.  He  prob¬ 
ably  told  the  carpenter  he  had  seen  a 
barn  in  the  neighborhood  which  looked 
all  right  and  would  like  to  hayc  one  like 
it.  Xo  thought  was  given  to  the  time  and 
labor  required  to  put  feed  in  or  out  of  this 
kind  of  barn.  These  barns  have  attached 
themselves  to  our  farms  like  that  marine 
animal,  the  barnacle,  attaches  itself  to 
ships,  a  few  at  a  time.  Like  getting  rid  of 
barnacles  on  a  ship,  it  will  cost  money  to 
get  rid  of  these*  barns  and  replace  them 
with  more  practical  buildings. 

Tools  or  Tombstones:  The  name*  “Tools 
or  Tombstones”  was  suggested  bv  Dr. 
Hardin  of  Purdue  University.  This  ( lass 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  barns  of  England 
and  the  Continent.  There  they  are  built 
of  stone  and  are  as  solid  as  a’  tomb  and 
about  as  useful  to  a  fanner.  They  are  so 
rugged  and  bulky  that  it  would  be  about 
as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  as  it  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  a  pyramid.  Since  they  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated,  the  farm  enterprise  has 
to  be  built  around  them,  rather  than  the 
land  use  plan.  Not  all  tomb-like  barns  are 
across  the  ocean — we  have  many  in  this 
countrs-.  ’Fhe  stone,  brick  and  timber  bank 
barns  of  Pennsylvania  arc  good  e.xamples. 
Grandfather  decided  he  would  build  a 
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THE  ROUND  BARN  was  an  experiment  that  failed.  Its  designers  hoped  that  it  would 
replace  the  conventional  rectangular  barn.  Designed  on  the  theory  that  a  circle 
encloses  the  maximum  area  with  a  minimum  of  wall  space,  it  had  only  a  short 
popularity  because  it  was  not  efficient.  Hay  storage  required  complicated  unload¬ 
ing  devices,  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor;  there  was  lost  space  around  the 
pie-shaped  stalls  and  stanchions,  and  the  barn  was  expensive  to  build  and  repair. 
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HERE  STANDS  ‘‘Old  Red  ’,  with  a  glorious  post,  but  a  doubtful  future.  Borns  were  first  painted  red  because  animal 
blood  made  a  cheap  source  of  coloring.  The  custom  outlasted  the  blood,  and  red  is  still  a  favorite  color  for  barns. 


barn  that  would  last  through  three  genera¬ 
tions.  He  succeeded.  Now  his  grandson 
is  trying  to  think  up  some  use  for  it. 

The  farmers  around  Warsaw.  Indiana, 
have  found  one  good  use  for  them.  They 
have  put  in  from  two  to  four  additional 
flooi-s,  added  ventilating  systems,  and  filled 
them  with  Leghorn  hens.  The  barn  forced 
them  into  a  profitable  industry. 

Mows  or  Mausoleums :  Barns  of  this 
typ«'  are  monuments  to  the  ego.  The  land- 
owner  wanted  the  tallest  and  biggest 
building  on  the  horizon;  convenience,  and 
usefulness  were  secondary.  The  chief  func¬ 
tion  today  of  such  a  barn  is  to  serve  as  a 
deductible  item  in  the  income  tax  rejwrt. 
When  built,  they  cost  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  per  animal.  Figuring 
interest  on  investment,  upkeep  and  de¬ 
preciation  through  obsolescence  and  days 
in  use  per  year,  it  would  cost  about  as 
much  to  keep  an  animal  in  them  one 
night  as  it  would  cost  the  animal's  owner 
to  lodge  at  the  local  hotel.  Generally, 
when  a  farm  with  this  kind  of  barn  is 
sold,  the  barn  is  “thrown  in”.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  farm  thinks  he  is  getting  the 
barn  for  nothing,  but  soon  finds  he  has 
an  exjxMisive  luxurv'. 


The  Functional  Barn:  The  fourth  class¬ 
ification  is  that  of  the  functional  building, 
a  building  constructed  for  a  logical  pur¬ 
pose.  They  may  be  of  two  classes.  ( 1 )  the 
centralized  bam.  built  at  a  central  point 
on  the  farm.  (2)  the  movable  barn, 
moved  to  one  part  of  the  farm  this  year 
and  to  another  part  next  year. 

Not  much  can  be  done  about  most  of 
the  barnacles,  tombs  and  mausoleums  now- 
on  our  farms.  Some  of  the  so-called  mod¬ 
em  dairv-  barns  can  be  conv-erted  into  the 
modern  tramp  shed  type  of  barn,  and 
some  of  the  others  may  be  used  in  poultrv’ 
production.  ^Vhen  a  farmer  writes  to  his 
agricultural  college  for  plans  he  quite 
often  gets  the  same  plans  he  would  have 
received  1.")  or  20  years  ago,  all  «f  which 
are  likely  to  fall  into  one  of  the  first  three 
classes. 

Points  On  New  Buildings 

When  planning  a  new  barn,  consider 
the  following  points;  ( 1 )  The  need  of  the 
building.  (2)  Suitability  for  climate.  (.3) 
Rent  livestock  can  pay  for  shelter.  (4) 
Cost  of  operation.  (5)  Contribution  to 
fertility  of  the  farm.  (6)  Functional 
advantages. 


Farmers  often  spend  hard-earned 
money  on  unneeded  buildings.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  an  Ohio  farmer  was  thinking  of 
building  a  granarv  which  would  cost  him 
about  $3000  and  would  hold  about  3000 
bushels  of  corn.  He  was  advised  that  he 
had  a  good  barn  standing  idle  which  for 
$300  could  be  remodeled  to  hold  10,000 
bushels  of  corn.  The  barn  was  easily  al¬ 
tered  to  dry  the  corn  in  a  natural  way 
faster  than  his  proposed  building,  and 
loading  and  unloading  was  just  as  easy 
in  the  old  building. 

Machinery  4ml  Barns 

When  planning  a  building,  a  farmer 
should  look  ahead.  The  usefulness  of  a 
building  may  be  lessened  almost  over¬ 
night  by  a  new  machine  or  a  new  method. 

.4n  example  of  a  machine  which  is 
likely  to  change  the  type  of  farm  build¬ 
ing  is  the  field  sheller,  which  is  replacing 
the  ear  picker.  Our  granaries  will  not 
need  to  be  so  large  and  they  must  be  built 
so  the  shelled  corn  can  be  dried.  The  field 
hay  chopper  will  likely  change  entirely 
the  type  of  hay  storage.  It  will  eliminate 
the  loft,  and  in  some  cases,  where  hay  is 
fed  in  the  field,  it  will  eliminate  the  barn 
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entirely.  Chopped  hay  turns  water  like  a 
duck’s  back.  It  can  be  stored  safely  in  the 
field  and  self-fed  to  cattle.  Unless  legume 
hay  is  chopped,  it  does  not  keep  in  the 
open.  Now  on  the  market  is  the  “hay 
maker”,  which  permits  storage  of  chop¬ 
ped  hay  with  40  per  cent  moisture.  It  is 
built  adjacent  to  the  barn  and  eliminates 
one  fire  hazard  in  the  barn. 

Climate 

Very  little  thought  is  given  to  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  buildings  to  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  There  are  dairy  barns  in  the 
South  that  are  almost  exact  replicas  of 
those  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  The 
southern  dairyman’s  cows  have  about  as 
much  need  for  a  Wisconsin  bam  as  their 
wives  have  for  fur  coats.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  at  Wisconsin  have  shown  that  all 
over  the  country  good  money  is  being 
spent  to  make  dairy  bams  so  warm  they 
are  a  detriment  to  the  health  and  profit¬ 
able  production  of  dairy  cows.  False  ideas 
of  what  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
beef  cattle  have  resulted  in  unnecessary 
buildings. 


Rent 

Howard  Doane  of  St.  Louis  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  person  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  rent  had  to  be  paid  on  our 
barns  by  the  livestock  kept  in  them.  He 
showed  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  earn¬ 
ing  of  livestock  was  a  goodly  rental  from 
the  stand|X)int  of  profit.  If  a  cow  returned 
a  net  profit  of  $100  she  could  pay  $10  a 
year  rent.  Likewise,  the  net  income  from 
a  sow  or  from  100  chickens  should  be 
considered  in  building  for  that  kind  of 
livestock. 

A  dairy  bam  is  in  quite  constant  use, 
but  that  is  not  true  of  all  kinds  of  bams. 
The  average  farmer  would  be  astonished 
to  learn  how  much  of  the  time  his  farm 
structures  are  not  in  use.  Frequently  a 
farm  grain  elevator  costing  from  $5000 
to  $8000  is  in  use  not  more  than  four 
months  of  the  year.  In  that  case,  the  cost 
of  the  granary,  on  a  monthly  basis,  is 
three  times  what  it  seems  to  be.  It  might 
be  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to  change 
his  land  use  so  that  he  would  not  need  the 
elevator  at  all.  It  might  be  better  to  grow 
more  grass.  This  indicates  that  farm  build¬ 
ing  design  is  closely  tied  up  with  farm 
management.  The  engineers  and  architects 
cannot  alone  solve  the  problem. 

An  example  of  buildings  used  only  a 
few  weeks  annually  are  the  small  indi¬ 
vidual  hog  houses  seen  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now  farmers  are  building  a  movable 
hog  house,  useful  the  year  round.  Although 
it  may  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  small  individual  hog  house,  which 
is  used  only  about  two  months  in  the  year, 
it  is  still  the  cheaper  building. 

Cost  Of  Operation 

Because  farmers  have  rarely  counted 
their  time  in  terms  of  dollars,  they  often 
overlook  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  build¬ 


ing.  Bill  Yaw,  when  a  graduate  student 
at  Purdue  University,  visited  numerous 
farmers  and  put  a  watch  on  them  while 
they  fed  their  stock.  He  found  that  out  of 
each  100  hours  required  to  mow,  rake, 
transport,  unload  and  feed  a  given 
amount  of  hay,  it  took  almost  half  the 
total  time,  or  47  hours,  to  get  it  out  of 
the  mow  and  into  the  manger,  if  it  were 
loose  hay.  It  took  37  hours  for  baled  hay, 
and  56  hours  for  chopped  hay.  Must  hay 
be  lifted  20  feet  off  the  ground  to  store 
it  where  it  has  to  be  handled  again  before 
it  is  fed?  Why  not  store  it  on  the  ground 
where  the  stock  can  help  themselves? 
If  that  had  been  done  and  movable  stan¬ 
chions  used,  most  of  the  time  consumed 
in  feeding  would  have  been  saved.  Chop¬ 
ped  hay,  which  Yaw  found  to  be  the  most 
expensive  in  labor,  would  then  have  been 
the  cheapest. 

The  chopped  hay  is  dumped  either  in 
the  center  of  the  building  or  at  one  end, 
and  stanchions  made  of  2"  x  6"  and 
2"  X  4"  timbers  are  set  up  against  the 
hay.  These  are  either  moved  in  as  the  hay 
is  used,  or  the  hay  is  shoved  out  to  the 
stanchions.  This  arrangement  leaves  a 
driveway  around  the  hay  which  permits 
easy  access  to  the  manure  and  a  loafing 
space  for  the  cattle. 

This  raises  the  question,  “Why  put  hay 
in  any  kind  of  barn  when  beef  cattle  are 
the  livestock?  Why  not  save  nearly  all 
this  time  by  putting  the  hay  up  as  it  is  cut 
in  the  field?”  Last  winter,  A1  Tabler, 
a  65  year  old  Rochester,  Indiana,  farm 
hand,  fed  400  cattle  their  hay  or  silage 
each  morning.  He  always  reported  for 


THIS  NEW  BARN  is  a  monument,  a  marker 
in  our  search  for  more  efficient  buildings. 

other  work  in  the  afternoon  and  some¬ 
times  at  11  A.M.  This  hay  or  silage  was 
put  up  on  the  field  where  it  was  produced. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  push  it  off  around 
the  stack  into  a  space  between  the  stack 
and  stanchions  through  which  the  cattle 
ate. 

Getting  the  manure  out  of  the  bam  and 
into  the  proper  field  is  another  cost  in  the 
use  of  a  bam.  Many  of  the  old  bams 
have  such  low  ceilings  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  manure  loader  into  them.  The 
manure  has  to  be  handled  with  a  pitch- 
fork.  Often  it  has  to  be  carried  several 
steps  to  get  it  to  the  spreader.  That  is 
expensive  work.  Hauling  to  the  field  is  an 
ex|3ense  which  can  be  practically  elimin¬ 
ated  if  the  hay  is  put  up  in  the  field. 


THIS  BARN  is  o  reminder  of  trouble  in  store  for  the  farmer  who  does  his  own 
designing.  After  the  born  was  up,  owner  couldn't  fill  the  silo,  and  built  another. 
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THIS  BARN  is  a  monument  to  ^he  ego,  and  typical  of  the  day  when  farmers  said, 
“The  bigger  the  barn  the  better  the  farm."  Such  barns  were  usually  erected  with 
little  thought  to  functional  design,  or  the  amount  of  rent  the  livestock  could  pay. 


Hay  is  not  the  only  inconveniently 
stored  feed.  Often  the  corn  crib  is  so  built 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  it  with  a  corn 
elevator.  If  the  corn  has  to  be  ground,  it 
must  be  scooped  out  of  the  crib.  When  it 
is  fed  in  the  same  barn  it  has  to  be  carried 
about  the  barn  by  man  power.  The  same 
is  true  of  small  grains.  In  caring  for  the 
livestock,  a  good  rule  is,  “Never  to  do 
anything  for  livestock  they  can  do  for 
themselves  as  well  or  better  than  you  can.” 

Contribution  To  Fertility 

Often  barns  are  so  constructed  that  the 
manure  must  be  frequently,  or  daily, 
thrown  outside.  In  that  case,  most  of  the 
nitrogen  and  potassium  are  lost.  If  it  is 
taken  to  the  field  in  winter  or  spring,  it 
must,  because  of  soft  fields,  be  put  on  the 
field  nearest  the  barn.  If  it  is  moved  in 
summer  or  fall  it  cannot  be  put  on  the 
proper  fields  because  crops  are  on  those 
fields.  The  farm  is  not  properly  fertilized. 
The  barn  has  become  a  fertility  thief.  The 
extent  of  this  loss  w'ill  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  an  animal 
unit  (one  horse,  one  cow',  seven  sheep, 
1400  pounds  of  hogs)  produces  in  a  year, 
in  the  form  of  manure,  fertility  which 
would  cost  $15.00  if  purchased  in  a 
fertilizer  bag.  This  does  not  take  into 


account  the  humus  in  the  manure,  on 
w'hich  no  one  can  place  a  proper  value. 
The  average  160  acre  farm  can  easily  sup¬ 
port  a  hundred  animal  units.  The  manure 
they  produce  at  $1500.00  is  four  and 
one  half  per  cent  interest  on  $33,333.00, 
which  would  be  about  the  value  of  the 
farm  at  $200.00  per  acre.  The  old  styled 
“modern”  dairy  barn  was  the  worst  of¬ 
fender  in  manure  mismanagement.  The 
feeder  of  heavy  cattle  is  almost  as  bad, 
and  the  hog  man  is  not  blameless. 

Functional  Advantages 

The  term  “functional”  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  types  of  buildings  built  for  a  specific 
purpose.  They  are  usually  less  expensive  to 
build  as  well  as  to  use,  since  Mficiency  has 
been  kept  in  mind  both  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  use.  Typical  of  a  functional  build¬ 
ing  is  the  “pole  type”  bam  shown  herewith. 
It  is  a  single  story,  low-cost  structure,  with 
feed  storage  at  ground  level  and  it  is  wide 
open  at  the  south.  While  this  is  a  dairy 
barn,  pole  structures  can  be  used  for  any 
kind  of  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  or  even  hogs. 
Here  economy  of  construction  is  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Built  to  accommodate  30  cows,  its 
total  cost  was  only  $3570.85,  or  less  than 
half  what  the  conventional  type  of  barn 
would  have  cost. 


Here  is  an  itemized  statement  of  cost 


Pressure-treated  poles . $  304.74 

Bulldozer  for  leveling  site .  73.50 

Roofing,  2J/2^^  corrugated 
aluminum,  .024  thickness 
(galvanized  sheet  $300  less)  1080.00 

Nails .  40.66 

Pcntachlorophenol  for  treat¬ 
ing  siding  and  splash  boards  51.00 

Venetian  red  for  coloring 

Penta  .  11.20 

Rental  of  hole  digger  for  set¬ 
ting  posts .  6.00 

Windows,  ofT-sizc  storm  sash 
purchased  at  reduction,  and 

galvanized  frames  .  18.30 

Door  track  and  hangers .  62.50 

Lumber  .  1101.45 

714  hours  of  labor .  821.50 

Total  cost  of  barn . $3570.85 


This  bam  was  built  in  Michigan  from 
a  plan  furnished  by  the  Doane  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  giv¬ 
ing  satisfaction  in  that  climate.  Blueprints 
can  be  obtained  from  Doane  for  $5.00. 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  this  barn 
arc  in  what  it  does  not  have,  which  arc 
as  follows: 

1.  No  supports  for  large  tonnages  of 
hay.  Why  pay  for  supports  and 
then  lift  the  hay  up  into  the  barn 
and  then  throw  it  back  down 
again  when  the  hay  can  just  as 
well  rest  on  the  ground? 

2.  No  foundations.  Only  the  poles  go 
below  the  ground,  substituting  for 
an  c.xpensive  foundation. 


3.  No  carrying  of  hay.  A  feeding 
fence  is  placed  against  the  hay 
and  the  cows  reach  through  to  eat. 

As  the  hay  is  fed,  the  fence  is 
moved  back. 

4.  Cows  drink  from  a  single,  electric¬ 
ally  heated  drinking  fountain  that 
needs  no  attention. 

5.  No  paint.  Siding  is  sprayed  with 
“Penta,”  the  new  wood  preserva¬ 
tive  that  costs  about  60  cents  per 
gallon  when  mixed.  With  an  ordin¬ 
ary  garden  sprayer  the  whole  barn 
can  be  covered  in  a  day. 

6.  No  notching,  mortising,  mitering 
of  barn  frame.  Nearly  every  piece 
of  framing  is  simply  nailed  on  and 
sawed  off  to  6t.  Any  farmer  handy 
with  a  saw  can  build  the  barn. 

7.  Practically  no  bracing  because  the 
poles  are  hrmly  anchored.  The 
building  is  both  supported  by  them 
and  tied  down  to  them.  The 
ground  holds  the  building  down 
rather  than  the  bolts,  plates  and 
braces  of  a  conventional  barn. 

8.  Ventilation.  The  whole  south  side 
of  the  barn  is  open  so  you  can  for¬ 
get  about  ventilating.  It’s  true,  but 
seldom  understood,  that  the  inside 
temperature  of  a  barn  should  be 
close  to  the  temperature  outside. 

Buck  rakes  or  dump  trucks  can  be 
driven  through  this  barn  and  unloaded,  or 
the  hay  can  be  blown  in  with  a  field 
chopper  blower.  There  are  no  lofts  to 
climb,  no  hay  to  move  to  chutes,  or  man¬ 


gers  to  fill  or  clean  out.  A  feeding  fence 
is  moved  back  against  the  chopped  hay 
as  it  is  eaten.  The  bedding  has  merely 
to  be  thrown  over  the  fence.  As  the  hay 
is  used  the  cattle  have  more  room. 

This  barn  with  its  accompanying  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  is  a  labor  saver  at  milking 
time.  It  takes  two  men  only  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  to  milk  the  20  cows 
and  clean  up  after  them.  The  work  can 
be  done  by  one  man. 

Manure  is  left  in  the  barn  until  time 
is  available  and  the  weather  and  fields 
are  in  condition  to  move  it.  Since  ma¬ 
nure  is  kept  dry  and  is  well  tramp>ed  by 
the  cows,  it  keeps  perfectly.  If  this  bam 
is  built  with  “treated”  poles  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  last  fifty  years,  which  is  too  long  for 
most  barns  in  these  changing  times. 

With  slight  changes,  this  pole  bam 
can  be  adapted  for  any  kind  of  stock 
enterprise,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs.  The 
basic  plan  remains  the  same  and  is  built 
around  the  idea  that  time  is  money  and 
time  saved  is  profit. 

Another  type  of  centralized  functional 
barn  is  sometimes  adapted  from  the  quon- 
set  hut,  and  various  types  of  steel  build¬ 
ings  now  on  the  market.  They  may  cost 
more  but  are  more  permanent  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

Movable  Buildings 

In  considering  functional  buildings  the 
movable  building  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  For  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep, 
there  is  no  reason  why  much  greater  use 


THE  MICHIGAN  POLE  BARN  is  tops  among  labor  saving  structures  for  stock  raisers. 
It  is  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  than  most  present  day  barns.  The  ground  is  the 
foundation,  and  the  three  walls  are  ample  protection.  Pole  barns  may  last  50  years. 


TYPICALLY  EUROPEAN,  these  “mausoleum"  type  barns  gave  stock  protection,  which 
we  now  know  they  don't  need.  They  are  too  permanent  to  be  easily  replaced. 

DO  WE  need  any  barns  for  beef  cattle?  This  “field  barn"  is  built  where  the  hay 
is  cut.  Cattle  feed  through  the  stanchions,  which  are  moved  in  as  hay  is  consumed. 


should  not  be  made  of  movable  buildings. 
England  has  made  some  progress  in  using 
movable  buildings  for  dair>'ing,  but  no 
movable  dairy  buildings,  except  for  dry 
cows  or  young  cattle,  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  country. 

Movable  buildings  provide  for  more 
economical  production  of  livestock,  ( 1 ) 
by  lowering  the  cost  of  putting  up 
the  feed,  (2)  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  labor  needed  in  feeding  the  animal, 
(3)  by  reducing  the  labor  in  handling 
the  manure,  (4)  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  gains,  (5)  by  reducing  the  cost  per 
animal  of  shelter,  and  (6)  by  helping 
solve  the  problems  of  sanitation  and 
health.  Finally,  and  very  important,  they 
enable  a  farmer  to  better  maintain  soil 
fertility. 

On  a  320-acre  farm  where  the  build¬ 
ings  are  favorably  located,  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  fields  will  be  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  barns.  Thus,  every 
load  of  hay,  silage  or  com  that  is  brought 
to  the  bams  would  have  a  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  trip.  If  the  feed  is  put  up  in  the 
field  where  it  is  to  be  .fed,  the  greatest 
distance  traveled  would  not  be  as  much 
as  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  hauling  charge  to  a  centralized 
barn  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  where 
the  feed  is  put  up  in  the  field.  This  is 
borne  out  by  Yaw’s  figures  given  above. 
They  show  that  where  hay  is  put  up  and 
fed  in  the  field  it  takes  211  minutes  to 
make  and  feed  a  ton:  it  takes  151  min¬ 
utes  to  feed  a  ton  of  cut  hay,  196.7  min¬ 
utes  for  loose  hay  and  98.75  minutes  for 
baled  hay.  Yaw’s  figures  show  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  spent  in  making 
loose  hay  was  spent  in  transporting  it  to 
the  barn  and  getting  it  into  the  barn,  and 
11  per  cent  with  baled  hay.  Where  hay 
is  put  up  in  the  field,  nearly  all  this  time 
is  saved.  When  com  is  stored  in  the  field, 
there  is  less  waste  from  rats  around  the 
movable  cribs  because  they  do  not  have 
time  to  establish  their  runs  there. 

Another  reason  why  movable  structures 
are  desirable  is  they  reduce  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  handling  livestock.  Cattle  can 
eat  directly  from  a  stanchion  around  a 
movable  haymow  filled  in  the  fields,  and 
from  a  movable  silo.  The  feed  is  handled 
only  once  after  it  is  stored.  Then  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  pushed  off  the  stack  or  silo.  If  feed  is 
put  up  in  a  central  silo  it  would  have  to 
be  handled  at  least  twice.  Where  grain 
is  fed  to  cattle  through  a  self  feeder  it 
can  be  filled  once  a  week.  This  reduces 
the  trips  to  the  bunks  from  seven  trips  a 
week,  as  required  by  open-trough  feeding, 
to  one  trip  a  week  with  the  self-feeders. 

In  feeding  hogs  the  movable  corn  crib 
is  put  in  the  alfalfa  field  in  the  fall  and 
the  com  put  into  it  when  it  is  picked.  It 
will  not  have  to  be  handled  again.  The 
self-feeding,  self-sheltering  type  of  crib 
permits  the  hogs  to  go  inside  and  cat  the 
corn.  With  this  type  of  structure,  one 
man,  if  the  cost  of  putting  the  grain  into 
the  crib  is  considered,  can  do  the  work 
of  two  working  in  centralized  buildings. 
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BANK  BARNS  had  their  origin  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers.  The  stock  department  was  nestled  against  a  hillside 
for  warmth,  and  the  second  floor  could  be  used  for  hay,  grain,  and  machine  storage.  These  barns  have  seen  their  day. 


Many  man  hours  are  required  to  re¬ 
move  the  manure  from  the  centralized 
buildings.  If  the  movable  structures  are 
properly  scattered  over  the  fields,  the  hay¬ 
mow  in  one  place,  the  silo  in  another,  the 
grain  self-feeder  in  another,  and  water 
in  still  another  place,  the  cattle  will  scat¬ 
ter  most  of  the  manure  themselves.  They 
can  do  a  better  job  of  manure  spreading 
than  the  farmer  can  do  with  machinery, 
and  they  enjoy  it  more.  The  manure 
that  is  left  around  the  feeding  places 
can  be  picked  up  with  the  manure 
loader  and  scattered  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  The  manure  from  a  given 
amount  of  feed  weighs  from  80  to  over 
100  per  cent  as  much  as  the  feed.  Thus, 
the  movable  structures  reduce  the  ton¬ 
nage  handled  almost  50  per  cent.  On  a 
320  acre  farm,  with  centralized  barns  in 
the  center  of  the  farm,’ it  will  be  necessary 
to  travel  one  and  one-half  miles  to  get  a 
load  of  manure  to  the  farthest  comer.  It 
would  take  an  hour  to  make  the  round 
trip  and  unload.  Allowing  75  cents  per 
hour  for  labor,  20  cents  per  mile  for 
tractor  and  machinery,  there  will  be  a 


charge  of  $1.05  against  each  load  of 
manure  when  it  is  put  down  on  the  field. 
The  average  load  would  be  about  one- 
half  ton.  Where  three-fourths  the  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost  laying  around  the 
bam,  as  it  frequently  is,  and  it  costs  about 
four  dollars  per  load,  or  twelve  dollars  per 
ton  of  actual  value,  there  is  not  much 
profit  in  hauling  manure. 

Every  experiment  conducted  by  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  shows  all  types  of  live¬ 
stock  make  cheaper  gains  when  they  eat 
their  grain  along  with  grass.  In  the  case 
of  hogs,  Purdue  University  found  that 
they  could  produce  f>ork  for  about  $7.00 
per  hundred  with  com  at  about  $1.00  per 
bushel  on  good  alfalfa  pasture,  against 
$10.50  in  a  dry  lot.  This  being  the  case, 
why  not  put  the  crib  in  the  field,  fill  it  at 
com  husking  time,  and  let  the  hogs  go  in 
and  eat  the  com?  They  found  the  cheap¬ 
est  jx>rk  they  could  produce  was  made 
with  hogs  weighing  125  pounds  or  more, 
fed  straight  com  on  alfalfa. 

When  all  factors  are  considered,  the 
movable  structures  reduce  the  cost  of 
sheltering  the  stock.  If  we  limit  the  rent 
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an  animal  can  pay  to  ten  fjer  cent  of  its 
annual  net  earnings,  and  these  earnings 
are  capitalized  at  four  or  five  per  cent, 
that  gives  the  approximate  amount  that  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  put  in  the  building 
for  shelter  for  those  animals.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  build  bams,  even  with 
the  present  high  price  of  livestock,  within 
those  limits.  The  fact  that  movable  build¬ 
ings  can  be  depreciated  on  a  ten  per  cent 
basis  for  federal  tax  deduction  purposes 
instead  of  two  to  five  per  cent  as  in  figur¬ 
ing  centralized  buildings,  will  help  reduce 
the  cost  of  movable  buildings  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  The  fact  that  these  buildings 
can  be  more  readily  built  by  farm  labor  is 
another  p>oint  in  their  favor.  The  ton  and 
bushel  cost  of  properly  constructed  mov¬ 
able  buildings  for  hay  and  corn  is  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  storage  in  central 
buildings.  A  movable  com  crib  could 
have  been  constructed  in  1948  at  about 
10  cents  per  bushel,  while  it  would  have 
costs  at  least  80  cents  in  a  permanent 
structure.  The  hay  cost  of  a  movable 
haymow  is  about  two  dollars  jx*r  ton. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


Who  sets 
the  price 

of  grain? 

In  Chicago* s  noisy  grain  pits,  supply  and  demand  meet  head 
on  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  price,  /Vo  one  man  or  group 
can  buck  these  forces  and  establish  an  artificial  price. 

BY  WILLIAM  FERRIS 


^  I  ^HE  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  well  removed  from  the  soil.  Its 
trading  floor  is  four  stories  above  the  ground,  and  the  ground 
is  cement.  In  order  to  see  the  earth  you  have  to  walk  six  blocks  to 
Lake  Michigan.  There’s  a  park  with  some  grass  and  trees  there. 

Yet  the  pits  on  the  Board’s  floor  sink  deep  into  every  grain  and 
soybean  field  in  the  country.  When  the  price  of  wheat  drops  in 
these  pits,  it  drops  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  When  corn  jumps  here, 
it  jumps  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  It’s  the  same  story  in  oats,  rye 
and  soybeans. 

The  farmer  who  looks  down  from  the  visitors’  gallery  onto  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  and  sees  the  crowded  pit  filled  with  shouting, 
arm-w’aving  traders  signaling  furiously  at  each  other,  may  feel  that 
this  pandemonium  has  little  to  do  with  the  raising  and  selling  of 
grain.  Actually  he  is  seeing  those  two  potent  but  obscure  forces, 
supply  and  demand,  meet  head  on  and  resolve  themselves  into  a 
price.  The  supply  is  not  only  the  grain  that  pours  into  Chicago 
from  day  to  day,  but  the  available  grain  throughout  the  world  and 
the  outlook  for  its  future  production.  These  traders  keep  tab  on 
the  com  borer  damage  in  Indiana  and  the  amount  of  rain  Montana 
wheat  is  getting;  during  our  winter  they  get  daily  reports  on  the 
snowfall  in  Canada  and  the  wheat  harvest  in  Argentina  and 
Australia.  A  tornado  sweeping  across  the  wheat  lands  of  Kansas 
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EACH  PRICE  CHANGE  IS  NOTED  ON  THE  BOARD  in  Chicago  and  immdiately  telegraphed 
around  the  world.  The  farmer  (left)  testing  his  wheat  for  ripeness,  can  learn  the  daily  prices. 
If  the  price  is  high  but  the  crop  is  not  ready  for  harvest,  he  need  not  feel  trapped.  He 
can  insure  himself  against  a  price  drop  with  a  hedging  sale  in  the  futures  market. 
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can  cause  a  storm  in  the  wheat  pit  in 
Chicago  the  moment  crop  damage,  lessen¬ 
ing  the  world’s  supply  of  grain,  is  ref>orted. 
Rumors  in  Washington  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  buy  a  few  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  or  the  announcement  that  a 
foreign  buyer  has  exhausted  its  dollar  sup¬ 
ply,  may  affect  the  market  because  they 
indicate  what  the  future  demand  will  be. 

A  weak  demand  lowers  the  price  and  a 
strong  demand  builds  the  price  up,  but 
the  grain  is  always  sold.  It  never  is 
allowed  to  sit  for  days,  like  unwanted 
merchandbe  on  the  shelves  of  a  store,  for 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  price  to 
demand  will  move  it  on  to  the  consumer. 
This  continuity  of  price  also  permits  the 
farmer  to  know,  at  any  given  moment,  the 
value  of  his  grain. 

Here  in  the  pits  grain  is  traded  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery — grain  “futures.”  A  grain 
futures  is  simply  a  contract  to  deliver  or 
to  receive  a  specified  quantity  of  one  grain 
at  a  given  time  in  the  future  at  an  agreed 
upon  price.  Custom  has  fixed  the  “given 
time”  when  the  seller  must  deliver  his 
grain  as  May,  July,  September,  and  De¬ 
cember.  There  is  a  logic  in  this  since  July 
is  the  month  when  new  winter  wheat 
begins  to  come  on  the  market ;  September 
starts  the  new  spring  wheat;  December 
sees  the  freezing  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
end  of  water  transfjort ;  May  is  a  month 
to  feed  out  or  sell  the  old  crop  and  also 
starts  the  navigation  on  the  Lakes.  March 
futures  are  sometimes  traded  because  this 
is  the  month  grain  from  Argentina  and 
Australia  comes  to  market. 

In  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  futures 
trading  is  conducted  in  six  pits  of  varying 
sizes,  the  biggest  housing  wheat.  Corn,  soy 
beans,  and  oats  also  have  their  own  pits. 
A  very  small  pit  is  used  for  lard  trading 
and  rye  and  cotton  are  traded  in  the 
same  pit. 

At  9:20  a.m.  every  business  day  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  men  gather  in  these  futures 
pits.  Custom  of  the  Board  of  Trade  dictates 
that  they  must  wear  coats,  can’t  smoke  and 
shouldn’t  apf>ear  wearing  hats.  Shortly 
before  the  market  opens,  these  men,  most 
of  whom  wear  light  alpaca  jackets,  mount 
the  outer  steps,  take  their  position  in  the 
pits,  and  stand  quietly  looking  at  each 
other.  Then,  at  exactly  9:30  a.m.  Chicago 
time,  a  gong  sounds  and  the  men  jump 
into  action.  They  often  seem  to  juipp  at 
one  another. 

The  market  is  a  noisy,  strenuous  affair  at 
the  start  due  to  the  accumulation  of  orders 


since  the  close  the  day  before.  Within  a 
few  minutes  it  may  quiet  down.  Some 
traders  stand  in  the  pits  and  talk.  Some 
go  out  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  or  smoke. 
A  few  rest  their  legs  by  sitting  down  on 
the  outer  rim  of  the  pit.  Commission 
house  brokers,  who  must  remain  at  their 
posts  at  all  times,  relax  a  bit.  Men  who, 
a  minute  before,  yelled  at  each  other  in 


extreme  agitation,  now  stand  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  weather. 

Then,  almost  miraculously,  the  pits 
come  to  life  again.  Some  large  orders  are 
received  by  commission  houses.  Brokers 
start  calling  their  bids  and  offers.  Messen¬ 
ger  boys  and  girls  run  into  the  pits.  The 
men  having  a  smoke  rush  back.  Those  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  steps  jump  up.  From  every- 


where,  men  race  toward  the  pits.  And  in 
the  yelling  which  goes  up  from  the  men, 
individual  voices  are  lost.  Arms  are  thrust 
in  the  air,  fingers  twist  as  signals  flash  back 
and  forth  across  the  bellowing  pits.  This 
is  the  daily  routine  that  keeps  most  of 
these  traders  on  a  milk  diet  to  quiet  their 
ulcers. 

Around  the  pits  are  triple  banks  of  tele¬ 


phones,  direct  lines  to  brokerage  houses. 
When  an  order  comes  over  the  phone,  it’s 
handed  to  a  messenger.  He  runs  into  the 
pit,  giving  the  order  to  the  firm’s  broker. 
The  broker  then  signals  his  order.  If  it’s 
a  buy  order,  he  holds  the  palm  of  his 
hand  toward  him ;  if  a  sale,  outward. 
Each  finger  held  vertically  means  the 
trader  wishes  to  buy  or  sell  5000  bushels. 


With  a  flip  of  his  hand  and  use  of  his  fin¬ 
gers  he  then  tells  the  price — a  closed  fist, 
for  example,  means  at  the  last  full  cent 
price  —  say  $1.52.  One  finger  held  out 
horizontally  means  above  the  last 
round  price — or  $1.52j4. 

Signals  are  often  used  for  other  pur- 
jxjses.  They  are  sent  by  the  broker  in  the 
pit  to  the  man  at  the  telephone,  telling 


FUTURES  PRICES  (above]  from  oil  markets  ore  posted  on  the  commodity 
boards  in  Chicago  and  an  enlarged  ticker  tape  carries  New  York  stock 
market  prices.  (Below,  left  to  right)  7 .  The  cash  grain  market  and  the 
futures  market  are  closely  related.  Before  making  a  bid,  the  cash  buyer 
checks  the  futures  price  through  a  pair  of  opera  glasses.  *2.  J.  O. 
McClintock  examines  a  double  handful  of  corn  before  closing  a  com¬ 
mission  sale.  He  is  executive  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
3.  The  Board’s  grain  sampling  department  packages  the  grain  in  con¬ 
venient  bags  after  it  has  been  analysed.  Establishment  of  reliable 
grades  is  the  crux  of  the  trading  since  it  makes  it  possible  to  buy  and 
sell  futures  in  terms  of  a  known  grade.  4.  John  Murray,  Quaker  Oats 
executive,  telephones  a  sell  order  to  hedge  cash  grain  purchases. 
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which  houses  are  doing  heavy  buying  or 
selling.  The  biggest  commission  house  in 
the  country,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
and  Beane,  sometimes  called,  “We,  the 
p)eople,”  is  signalized  by  a  pencil  piercing 
a  card,  for  the  middle  name.  Pierce.  The 
sign  for  James  E.  Bennett  and  Company 
is  a  card  being  bent.  To  indicate  Harris, 
Upham  and  Company,  the  broker  raises 
the  hair  on  his  head.  And  the  signal  for 
Goodbody  and  Company  is  the  well- 
known  two-handed  motion  outlining  the 
female  form. 

These  men  often  buy  and  sell  grain 
which  has  not  yet  been  planted.  Their 
trading  unit  is  5,000  bushels,  although 
there  are  “odd  lots”  down  to  1,000  bushels. 
They  trade  in  wheat,  corn  and  oats — ordi¬ 
narily  the  three  biggest  grains — for  future 
delivery.  Currently,  they  need  put  up  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  price,  20  cents  a  bushel 
on  wheat  selling  for  $2.00.  Many  never 
accept  deliver\’  of  the  grain  they  “buy”  or 
make  delivery  of  the  grain  they  “sell.” 
Before  the  end  of  the  delivery  month  rolls 
around,  they  cancel  out  their  contracts  by 
taking  their  profit  or  their  loss. 

Cash  Grain 

This  trade  for  future  delivery  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  price  of  cash 
grain.  There  is  a  cash  market  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  its  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  goes  on  right  along  with  futures 
trading.  The  two  are  closely  connected, 
and  this  close  connection  is  reflected  back 
into  the  country-,  to  the  spot  where  the 
local  elevator  buys  the  farmer’s  grain. 

Grain  arrives  in  Chicago  all  day  and 
night.  When  a  car  comes  in,  each  railroad 
shuttles  it  on  to  what  is  known  as  its  “grain 
track.”  Next  morning  samplers  from  the 
Illinois  State  Grain  Inspection  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Board  of  Trade  descend  on 
these  cars,  break  their  seals  and  obtain 
samples  of  their  grain. 

The  samples  are  taken  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  building  for  grading.  Here,  in 
the  44-stor\’  building  overlooking  LaSalle 
Street,  the  grain  is  assigned  grades  based 
on  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission 
standards,  which  conform  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  .Agriculture  standards. 
(For  a  discussion  of  grain  grading  see  The 
Farm  Quarterly,  Summer  1949.)  In  gen¬ 
eral  if  the  sample  is  graded  No.  1,  a  pre¬ 
mium  above  the  No.  2  price  will  be  paid 
for  grain.  If  the  inspectors  place  a  No.  3, 
4,  5  or  sample  grade  on  the  car  of  grain  it 
will  be  discounted  from  th^  No.  2  price. 
In  the  cash  grain  market  the  buyer  inspects 
the  actual  grain  and  e.xercises  his  judgment 
of  its  value  aside  from  the  numerical  grade. 

After  grading,  the  grain  is  put  into 
two-pound  paper  bags  and  carried  down 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  floor,  with  the 


Holding  cash  grain  off  the  market,  hoping  for  a  price  rise,  is  another 
way  of  speculating.  Listening  to  market  reports  by  radio  and  check¬ 
ing  his  newspaper,  John  Jordan,  Beliot,  Ohio,  decides  to  hold  his  grain. 


grade  stamped  on  the  bag.  Each  bag,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  car,  is  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  grain  firm  to  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
signed.  In  an  active  market  with  prices 
fluctuating  three  or  four  cents,  the  cash 
grain  men  rush  to  get  their  samples. 
“Sometimes  they  act  like  a  flock  of  pigeons 
scrambling  for  corn,”  one  old  timer  says, 
“in  their  rush  to  offer  the  grain  for  sale 
before  prices  might  drop.” 

At  the  end  of  the  day  enough  grain  lit¬ 
ters  the  floor  of  the  exchange  to  feed  a 
good-sized  flock  of  chickens.  In  the  old 
Board  building,  that  was  replaced  by  the 
present  structure,  this  grain  attracted 
enough  rats  to  create  a  serious  menace. 
One  night  some  high-powered  flypaper 
was  spread  over  the  floor.  Next  morning 
over  1,000  rats  were  found  stuck  to  it. 
Chickens,  not  rats,  now  get  the  remains 
of  the  several  hundred  bags  of  sample 
grain.  They  are  purchased  by  small  poul¬ 
try  farms  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago. 

Grain  commission  houses  sell  to  millers, 
feed  manufacturers,  shippers,  cereal  pro¬ 
cessors,  exporters,  distillers  and  brewers, 
among  others.  When  ready  to  make  a  sale. 


a  commission  merchant  takes  his  little  bag 
of  grain  to  the  table  of  a  buver.  He  places 
it  on  the  table  and  waits  for  the  buver  to 


“In  the  bids  we  offer  on  spot  grain,  the 
futures  prices  are  all  important.”  the  head 
buyer  for  the  Corn  Products  Company  says. 

“The  commission  house  brings  us  a  sam¬ 
ple.  We  look  at  the  blackboard  and  see  at 
what  price  the  nearest  future  deliverv’  is 
selling.  Then  we  offer  either  a  premium 
over  or  a  discount  under  that  future  de¬ 
pending  on  the  state  of  the  market.  If  the 
future  is  selling  at  $1.25  and  if  we  are 
offering  a  premium  of  three  cents,  our 
buying  price  is  $1.28.  If  the  future  drops 
to  $1.20  and  we  maintain  the  same  three 
cent  premium,  the  buying  price  is  $1.23.” 

This  relationship  between  the  cash  grain 
and  futures  prices  is  not  a  static  linkage. 
There  will  be  changes  in  the  premiums  or 
discounts,  but  the  changes  will  be  more 
gradual  than  the  changes  in  the  quoted 
price  of  grain. 

Com  which  is  sold  in  this  manner  is 
called  cash  com.  But  not  all  cash  grain 
is  bought  this  way.  Some  is  purchased 
on  what  is  called  a  “to-arrive”  basis.  In 
this  method,  the  buyer  may  bid  a  definite 
price  for  grain  which  must  be  delivered 
to  him  by  the  end  of  a  certain  {Jeriod  of 
time — 10  days.  15  days  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  60  davs. 


^  An  order  is  whispered  to  a  broker  in  the  pit  (center)  while  around 
him  other  traders  conclude  sales.  The  four  finger  signal  being  given 
(center  left)  indicates  an  offer  to  buy  20,000  bushels  of  grain. 


These  Jactors  may  affect  the  price  of  grain 
on  any  given  day: 


1,  SUPPLY.  The  current  supply  is  of  vital  importance  in 
arriving  at  a  price.  Last  year  we  harvested  our  sixth 
successive  hill  ion-bushel  wheat  crop. 

2.  CARRY-OVER.  The  amount  of  unused  grain  before  the 
new  harvest  is,  of  course,  considered  part  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply.  800,000,000  bushels  of  carry-over  corn  in 
1949  was  the  largest  in  our  history. 


3«  PROSPECTS.  Next  year’s  crop  affects  today’s  price. 
Traders  watch  the  weather  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
foretell  good  or  had  crop  conditions. 

4-*  COMPETITION.  If  the  price  of  one  grain  gets  out  of 
line  other  grains  bring  it  down.  Barley  can  he  fed  in 
place  of  corn.  Cotton  seed  meal  and  soy  bean  meal  com¬ 
pete  with  each  other. 


5. 


DEMAND.  The  requirements  of  millers,  maltsters,  feed 
manufacturers,  processors  and  stock  feeders  are  all- 
important  in  their  influence  on  the  price  of  grain. 


6. 


EXPORT.  Government  and  private  export  of  grain  has 
been  one  cause  of  higher  prices.  Likewise,  curtailed 
government  exporting  can  depress  the  price. 


4  •  FUTURE  DEMAND.  Wars,  peace  rumors  during  a  war, 
and  disasters  determine  future  demand  and  will  cause 
prices  to  fluctuate  like  a  drop  of  water  on  a  hot  skillet. 

8.  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM.  Support  price,  acreage  al¬ 
lotments,  marketing  quotas  often  run  counter  to  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  Price  support  acts  as  a 
magnet  on  low  prices,  drawing  them  to  support  level. 


Here’s  how  it  works : 

At  the  end  of  the  day  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company,  for  example,  will  tell 
brokers  it  will  pay  $1.30  for  corn  delivered 
in  Chicago  within  the  next  15  days. 

Brokers  will  then  send  out  a  bid  to 
country  elevators.  It  will  be  a  lower  bid 
than  that  made  by  the  Corn  Products  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  because  the  broker  will 
deduct  his  commission.  This  will  be  a 
minimum  of  one  cent  a  bushel  with  a 
percentage  increase  as  the  grain  price 
goes  above  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

The  further  the  country  elevator  is  from 
Chicago  the  higher  will  be  its  freight 
charges.  It  will  deduct  these  charges 


THE  SPECULATOR  is  sometimes  called  a 
tape  worm.  The  tape,  charts  and  wire  news 
help  him  assess  market  trends.  He  can 
make  money  on  either  a  rising  (bullish) 
or  falling  (bearish)  market  if  he  buys 
or  sells  in  advance  of  the  movement. 
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MORE  GRAIN  THAN  STORAGE  SPACE  turned  this  street  into  a  temporary  granary. 
Local  oversupply  may  depress  prices  in  an  area  without  affecting  the  national 
price.  During  the  past  year  lack  of  storage  space  has  become  a  national  problem. 


price.  Comes  March,  he  is  selling  this  same 
grain  for  $1.28’/2  which  is  eight  cents  less 
than  he  actually  paid  for  the  grain  without 
figuring  in  the  cost  of  cleaning  it,  drying 
it,  storing  it  for  several  months,  and  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  Chicago.  And  he  isn’t  tearing  his 
hair.  His  banker,  who  financed  the  grain, 
isn’t  even  worried!  The  reason  for  this 
business-like  calm  is  that  he  has  insured 
himself  against  such  a  price  change  by  a 
hedging  sale. 

He  did  this  very  simply.  As  he  bought 
corn  from  the  farmers  and  stored  it  in  his 
elevator,  he  sold  an  equal  amount  of  corn 
on  the  futures  market.  As  the  price  of  the 
com  in  his  elevator  declined  so  did  the 
corn  price  on  the  futures  market.  When 
he  sold  the  corn  in  his  elevator  for  8  cents 
less  than  he  paid  for  it,  he  was  able  to 
buy  back  from  the  futures  market  at  8  cents 
less  than  he  had  sold.  The  loss  on  the  one 
deal  was  canceled  out  by  the  profit  on  the 
other  and  he  was  left  with  the  profit  he 


had  figured  for  his  handling  of  the  grain. 

A  summary  of  his  transaction  would 
look  like  this : 

November  15 
Bought  Sold 

5,000  bu.  at..$  1.36/2  5.000  bu.  May 

com  at . $1.50 

Total . $6,825  Total . $7,500 

M.\Rcn  20 

Sold  Bought 

5,000  bu.  at.  $1.28/2  5,000  bu.  May 

corn  at . $1.42 

Total . $6,425  Total . $7,100 

Difference  between  Difference  between 

cost  and  selling  selling  and  buy- 

price . $  400  ing  price . $  400 

Loss . $  400  Gain  . $  400 

On  his  purchase  price  for  the  cash 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


(which  it  must  pay),  plus  a  charge  for 
handling  the  grain,  when  it  offers  to  buy 
from  farmers.  If,  for  example,  the  freight 
charge  is  eight  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
handling  charge  is  four  cents  a  bushel,  the 
price  offered  to  farmers  is  another  twelve 
cents  under  the  buyer’s  bid. 

The  country  elevator  may  already  have 
bought  the  grain  from  farmers,  and  has 
it  stored.  And  here  is  where  futures  again 
enter  the  picture. 

Hedging 

Let  us  say  that  the  country  elevator 
operator  bought  his  corn  on  November  15, 
when  the  cash  market  price  was  $1.50.  He 
knew  at  the  time  that  his  freight  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  handling  charges,  which  includes 
his  profit,  would  total  12  cents  and  that 
the  fee  charged  by  the  Chicago  broker  is 
one  and  a  half  cents.  So,  when  he  bought 
the  grain  from  the  farmers,  he  offered 
13/2  cents  less  than  the  current  market 
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TREFOIL 


BY  SAMUEL  ALDRICH 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil  is  an  excellent  choice 

of  a  legume  for  permanent  pastures.  It  improves 

with  age  and  makes  good  silage  and  hay. 


from  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  Rip  Van 
Winkle  went  to  sleep.  In  fact,  if  Rip 
woke  up  today  he  would  probably  find 
himself  lying  in  a  bed  of  birdsfoot.  The 
soils  in  Preston  Hollow  are  acid  and  low  in 
fertility,  especially  in  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen.  No  lime  and  little  fertilizer  had 
been  applied  since  the  land  was  cleared 
by  the  pioneers.  Because  the  soils  were 
poor,  wet,  stony  and  at  high  elevation, 
farmers  in  the  community  didn’t  grow 
much  corn  or  grain.  Mostly,  they  grew 
hay  which  turned  out  to  be  half  timothy 
and  redtop  and  half  weeds,  paint  brush, 
whitetop,  cinquefoil  and  golden  rod.  The 
combination  seldom  produced  over  1 
tons  to  the  acre.  Such  was  the  kind  of 
farm  land  where  birdsfoot  spread  natur¬ 
ally  over  the  meadows  and  pastures. 

Leland  Cooke  owned  one  of  the  farms 
in  this  county.  When  he  started  farming 
his  145  acres  produced  enough  hay  and 
pasture  for  about  eight  cows,  a  few 
heifers  and  two  horses.  Birdsfoot  trefoil 
crept  into  his  meadows  and  pastures.  He 
liked  the  quality  of  this  new  crop  but  it 


came  into  the  area  around  Portland.  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  the  Hudson  \’alley  of  New  York 
in  ballast  from  Europe.  Some  probably 
came  as  an  impurity  in  imported  forage 
crop  seeds.  It  was  found  growing  on  the 
campus  at  Cornell  University  in  1885,  and 
at  other  widely  scattered  places  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  at  about  the  same 
time.  It  got  a  small  foothold  on  farms  in 
Oregon  and  California  between  1920  and 
1930. 

In  New’  York,  where  it  was  later  to 
become  more  prominent  thaji  in  any 
other  state,  birdsfoot  was  practically  for¬ 
gotten  for  50  years  after  its  discovery  in 
this  countrv'  until  it  was  found  growing 
extensively  in  1934  on  run-down  farms 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Farmers  didn’t 
know  where  it  came  from;  they  knew 
only  that  it  had  been  in  their  pastures 
and  unplowed  meadows  for  20  to  25 
years.  .All  kinds  of  stock  liked  it,  but 
yields  were  low. 

A  few  hundred  acres  of  trefoil  grew 
wild  in  the  Preston  Hollow  community  in 
Albany  County.  That’s  just  over  the  hill 


NO  ONE  seems  to  be  lukewarm  about 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  Some  call  it  the 
legume  par  excellence,  like  Ray  “Birds¬ 
foot”  Bender,  County  .Agricultural  Agent 
in  Essex  County,  New  York.  This  small 
county  with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  farm 
land  along  historical  Lake  Champlain  has 
seeded  3,000  acres  of  trefoil  in  the  past 
few  years.  In  another  camp  arc  the  ladino 
clover  and  alfalfa  followers  who  look 
down  to  the  trefoil  partisans.  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock,  farm  leader,  renowned  for  his  pro¬ 
gram  to  upgrade  the  American  diet  with 
meat  and  milk,  once  called  it  “wrongfoot 
trefoil.”  In  spite  of  these  warring  sects, 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  moving  in  to  new 
pastures  and  meadows  and  supplying  a 
fine  new  legume  for  hay  and  grass  silage 
adapted  to  pastures  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  United  States'. 

History 

Birdsfoot  is  not  new  to  agriculture.  An 
Englishman  recognized  its  value  300  years 
ago.  The  best  guess  about  how  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  States  is  that  it 


made  only  a  fair  yield.  Then  one  day  Walt 
Mason,  the  county  agent,  and  agrono¬ 
mists  from  Cornell  University  suggested  to 
Leland  that  he  put  some  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  on  his  fields  where  the  trefoil 
grew  wild.  That  was  the  turning  point 
in  his  experience  with  trefoil.  Yields  near¬ 
ly  doubled  and  the  weeds  were  crowded 
out. 

In  1937  Cooke  and  his  neighbors  har¬ 
vested  the  first  commercial  quantities  of 
seed  produced  in  New  York.  They  made 
new  scedings  on  limed  and  fertilized  land. 
By  1948  his  stock  had  increased  to  40 
head  and  he  w’as  selling  surplus  hay.  From 
land  on  the  verge  of  abandonment, 
Cooke’s  farm  had  become  a  prosperous 
dairy  farm  in  a  little  over  ten  years 
through  the  use  of  lime,  superphosphate, 
and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Much  spade  work  in  developing  trefoil 
and  determining  its  habits,  its  soil  and 
fertilizer  needs,  and  its  feeding  qualities 
was  done  by  H.  A.  MacDonald,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  who  has  spent  12  years  at  the  work. 
The  crop  was  introduced  to  farmers  in 
1941  and  1942. 

County  agents  put  out  240  demonstra¬ 
tion  seedings  of  one  acre  each  on  farms 
in  their  counties.  Adjacent  to  the  birdsfoot 
is  an  acre  of  another  legume,  ladino 
clover.  For  the  first  two  years  the  ladino 
completely  overshadowed  the  birdsfoot, 
but  by  the  third  year,  the  birdsfoot  was 
at  its  best  while  many  of  the  ladino  stands 
were  gone. 

From  then  until  1948,  the  chief  limiting 
factor  to  the  expansion  of  birdsfoot  was 
lack  of  seed.  Shortly  after  commercial  seed 
production  began,  Albany  County  farmers 
formed  the  Eastern  New  York  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  Cooperative,  Inc.,  the  first  asso¬ 
ciation  to  produce,  process  and  distribute 
seed.  But  seed  production  was  somewhat 
of  a  side  line  to  the  Albany  farmers.  They 
were  first  of  all  dairymen.  Seed  produc¬ 
tion  with  them  varied  widely  from  year 
to  year,  but  never  exceeded  1 .3,000  pounds. 
Dave  Beresford,  president  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive,  set  a  good  example  by  seeding  several 
hundred  acres  and  harvesting  a  few 
thousand  pounds  of  seed  each  year.  Certi¬ 
fied  seed  is  selling  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  per 
pound  with  some  imported  seed  selling  as 
low  as  .$1.00  per  pound. 

About  the  same  time  Essex  County 
farmers  also  formed  a  cooperative  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed.  They  had  no  natural  stands, 
and  started  from  new  seedings.  Alfalfa 
winter  kills  after  the  first  or  second  winter 
in  Essex  County,  but  birdsfoot  is  thriving 
on  the  heavy  clay  soil. 

The  two  Co-ops  plus  some  independent 
producers  raised  seed  production  from 
less  than  20,000  pounds  in  1946  to  40,000 
in  1947,  and  125,000  in  1948. 

Know’ing  that  seed  production  of  any 
forage  legume  is  hazardous  in  the  North¬ 
east,  and  having  several  years  to  prove 
that  birdsfoot  was  as  unpredictable  as  any 
legume,  the  wholesale  seedsmen  serving 
New  York  sent  seed  into  the  irrigated 
areas  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  to  establish 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO  Farmer  John  Sheeley  of  West  Union,  Ohio,  received  a  small  package 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  from  a  friend  in  Washington  State.  He  planted  it  on  a  bare  slope 
behind  his  barn.  It  spread  over  gullies  and  neglected  fields  and  in  a  few  years  Sheeley 
was  growing  good  crops  on  fields  he  once  abandoned.  The  root  system  of  trefoil  is 
between  that  of  red  clover  and  alfalfa.  An  old  crown  will  put  out  over  200  stems. 


FROM  A  SMALL  PLANTING,  trefoil  re¬ 
seeded  itself  and  covered  this  whole  form 
in  a  few  years.  It  tops  other  legumes  in 
its  long  life  and  persistence.  ^ 


Soil  Adaptation  and  Fertilizer  Needs 

Birdsfoot  is  often  called  a  p>oor-land 
crop,  and  many  farmers  have  proven  it 
will  grow,  or  more  correctly  exist,  on 
moderately  acid  soils  and  soils  that  are 
fairly  low  in  phosphorus  and  potash.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  yields  are  also  low.  A 
crop  that  will  grow  on  poor  land  will 
grow  better  when  well  fertilized.  Lesp>e- 
deza  was  for  years  widely  advertised  as  a 
crop  for  the  worn-out  soils  of  the  South. 
Today,  Southern  farmers  know  that  les- 
pedeza  responds  well  to  lime  and  needed 
fertilizer.  So  it  is  with  birdsfoot.  An  old 
seeding  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  jumped 
from  1,700  p>ounds  to  5,100  pounds  of 
hay  per  acre  when  superphosphate  was 
added.  Research  workers  in  Pennsylvania 
increased  yields  over  four  times  with 
liberal  amounts  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Even  on  a  prairie  soil  in  central  Iowa, 
phosphate  fertilizer  raised  the  yield  by  60 
per  cent,  proving  that  it  is  false  economy 
to  starve  any  crop  just  because  it  will  exist 
on  poor  soil. 

The  optimum  pH  for  birdsfoot  is  6.4 
to  6.6.  in  the  plow  layer.  Many  soils  in 
the  Midwest  and  a  few  in  the  Northeast, 
are  already  that  high  and  need  no  lime. 

Birdsfoot  has  not  responded  to  |X)tash 
fertilizer  the  way  alfalfa  and  ladino  clover 
have,  being  more  like  red  clover  in  that 
respect.  The  best  rule-of-thumb  for  a 
farmer  to  follow  is  to  lime  and  fertilize 
as  he  would  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  red 
clover.  The  range  of  birdsfoot  is  about 
that  of  red  clover,  so  its  management  is 
familiar. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  growing  successfully 
on  an  extremely  wide  range  of  soil  types. 
Some  excellent  stands  in  New  York  are 
growing  on  heavy,  wet  clay  where  alfalfa 

(Continued  on  page  117) 


THE  NITROGEN  NODULES  on  the  roots  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  are  the  source  of  its 
soil-building  power.  Seed  must  be  inoculated  else  the  nodules  fail  to  develop. 


stem.  Each  is  like  a  tiny  orange-yellow 
sweet  pea  about  one  half  inch  long.  A 
Held  of  birdsfoot  in  full  bloom  is  a  vivid 
contrast  of  deep  yellow  and  rich  green. 

The  seed  pods  are  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  plant.  The  inch  and  a  half 
long  jx)ds  radiate  out  from  the  stalk  like 
the  toes  on  a  bird’s  foot,  the  origin  of  its 
name;  trefoil  means  three  leaves.  Each 
pod  contains  about  ten  seeds.  When  it  is 
ripe  and  the  pod  gets  thoroughly  dry,  it 
snaps  open  and  scatters  the  seeds.  This 
presents  a  serious  problem  in  seed  harvest. 

Seeds  are  slightly  over  one  half  as  large 
as  alfalfa  and  red  clover  and  range  from 
olive  green  to  dark  brown  in  color.  One 
jxjund  contains  about  375,000  seeds.  Hard 
seeds,  also  found  in  clovers,  are  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Seeds  are  called  hard  by  testing 
laboratories  when  they  fail  to  soak  up 
water  even  when  immersed  for  a  week  or 
two.  Some  lots  of  birdsfoot  contain  80  per 
cent  hard  seeds.  No  one  knows  their  real 
germinating  value,  although  most  are  live 
seeds.  Many  that  fail  to  soak  up  water  in 
the  laboratory  will  germinate  in  soil. 

The  root  system  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  being  deeper 
than  red  clover  and  more  branched  than 
alfalfa.  Roots  of  mature  plants  have  gone 
down  more  than  six  feet  on  well-drained 
soils.  Deep  roots  make  birdsfoot  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  drought  than  red  clover;  the 
branching  habit  makes  it  less  subject  to 
winter  killing  than  alfalfa. 

Birdsfoot  roots  develop  nodules  when 
inoculated.  Nodules  are  small  bumps  on 
the  roots  which  are  filled  with  bacteria 
that  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  con¬ 
vert  it  to  a  form  that  plants  can  use.  The 
bacteria  use  the  nitrogen  first  in  their  own 
growth  but  when  they  die  it  is  available  to 
other  plants.  Like  all  legumes  birdsfoot 
draws  heavily  on  phosphorus  and  potash. 


foundation  seed  fields.  This  seed  was  of 
the  best  New  York  typ)e  which  in  1948 
was  named  and  certified  as  Empire.  Early 
reports  from  Oregon  and  Idaho  indicate 
poor  stands  in  fields  sown  at  only  one  to 
two  pounds  per  acre.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  they  were  planted  at  all  shows  the 
confidence  of  seedsmen  and  their  interest 
in  promoting  trefoil  seed  production. 

What  the  Plant  is  Like 

There  are  two  important  types  of  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil.  ( 1 )  Narrow-leaved  birdsfoot 
trefoil  has  slender  leaves  and  is  very  weak 
stemmed.  It  grows  wild  in  many  pastures 
on  heavy  clay  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Most 
research  workers  feel  that  it  is  of  much 
less  practical  value  than  the  broad-leaved 
type.  (2)  Broadleaf  birdsfoot  trefoil  is 
scientifically  called  Lotus  corniculatus,  var. 
vulgaris.  There  are  two  rather  distinct 
variations  of  the  broadleaf,  the  New 
York  type  recently  named  Empire,  and 
the  European  typ>e.  In  recent  years 
most  European  seed  has  come  from 
Italy.  Both  look  at  first  glance  like  fine 
stemmed  alfalfa.  Over  200  stems  have 
been  counted  from  a  single  old  crown. 
Stems  grow  20  to  36  inches  tall.  The 
New  York  type  is  quite  weak  stemmed. 
European  type  is  more  erect,  starts  quicker 
from  seed,  and  recovers  sooner  after  cut¬ 
ting.  In  New  York  trials  both  types  have 
been  winter  hardy.  In  Iowa  young  seed¬ 
lings  from  Italian  killed  out  in  1947,  while 
those  from  New  York  seed  did  not. 

Leaves  look  like  alfalfa,  but  are  lighter 
in  color.  They  are  grouped  in  three’s  with 
two  smaller  leaflets  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  branch.  Many  farmers  who  thought 
they  had  birdsfoot  trefoil  found  their 
legume  was  yellow  trefoil,  a  relative  of 
alfalfa  or  hop  clover. 

Flowers  are  borne  in  groups  of  two  to 
eight  on  a  short  branch  from  the  main 


THE  LEAF  resembles  alfalfa;  the  flower 
resembles  a  rosette  of  small  sweet  peas. 
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POINSETTA  FIELD  on  Pool  Ecke  ranch  in  Son  Diego  County,  Ecke  has  two  200-acre 
plots  planted  in  poinsettas.  He  keeps  a  large  crew  busy  the  year  round,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  irrigating,  and  harvesting.  About  half  the  poinsettas  from  these  fields  are 
sold  as  cut  flowers  to  the  Christmas  trade.  Some  are  used  for  stock  for  the  following 

year,  and  some  are  shipped  east  to  flower  growers  for  hot  house  stock  for  potted  ^ 

plants.  Ecke,  one  of  nation’s  biggest  growers,  has  operated  this  ranch  for  30  years. 
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POINSETTA 


From  California  romr  the  fiarnt  PoinHritaH» 
the  traditional  Amrriran  Yalr  flon*rr.  Eastern 
florists  qrow  potted  plants  from  euttings. 


lathfr  brings  home  a  potti-d 
poinsctta,  sets  it  on  the  living  room 
table  and  calls  the  family  in  to  admire  it, 
everybody  knows  that  Christmas  is  just 
around  the  corner.  The  plant  brightens 
the  house  through  the  holiday  season,  but 
along  about  New  Year’s  the  brilliant  red 
leaves  begin  to  fall  off  and  it  is  reluctantly 
thrown  into  the  trash  can.  No  one  thinks 
about  poinsettas  for  another  year.  Like 
holly  and  mistletoe  and  fruit  cake,  it  is 
strictly  seasonal. 

No  one  knows  how  many  million  poin¬ 
settas  are  sold  each  year,  but  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  big  business. 

Poinsettas  are  native  to  southern  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  and  South  .America, 
where  they  have  grown  wild  for  centuries. 
It  is  said  that  poinsettas  were  first  brought 
to  the  United  States  by  Joel  R.  Poinsett, 
L’nited  States  Minister  to  Me.xico,  more 
than  a  hundri-d  years  ago.  Poinsett  sp*‘nt 
most  of  the  years  from  1809  to  1825  in 
the  Latin  .\meriean  countries  and  greatly 
admired  the  flaming  red  “Flor  de  Pas- 
cura”,  as  the  Spanish  call  it.  Poinsett 
brought  back  seeds  to  this  country  and 
planted  them  on  his  estate  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  They  grew  successfully,  as  did  seeds 
which  he  gave  to  nurserymen  in  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia.  Nurserymen  raised 
the  plants  in  greenhouses  and  named  them 
poinsettas  in  honor  of  Poinsett.  The 
poinsetta  s(x>n  became  the  traditional 
Christmas  flower  of  .American  homes. 

Eventually  plants  were  sent  to  Florida 
and  California  where  they  could  br*  raised 
outdoors  and  have  reached  their  greatest 
development  in  size  and  color  in  these 
mild  climates.  In  southern  California,  in 
San  Diego  County,  particularly,  they  are 
grown  in  immense  quantities  for  cut 
flowers  and  for  cuttings. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of 
which  about  12  are  grown  commercially. 
I'he  color  ranges  from  brilliant  reds  to 
pinks  and  whites.  One  variety  produces  a 
striking  double  bloom. 


.Although  they  are  truly  tropical  plants 
requiring  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  and 
c|uantities  of  water,  they  make  e.xcellent 
house  plants  and  have  superior  keeping 
qualities.  If  profjerly  cared  for,  the  plant 
will  live  for  many  years. 

liotanically  spi-aking,  the  red  ]x>insetta 
is  the  leaf  and  not  the  bloom.  Botanists 
say  the  yellow  and  green  center  is  the  true 
blossom  and  that  the  red  petals  are  “in- 
volu(  ral”  leaves,  a  ring  or  rosette  of  bracts 
surrounding  the  base  of  a  flower  cluster. 

Planting  ami  Culture 

Poinsettas  can  be  grown  both  from  cut¬ 
tings  and  from  seed.  Most  commercial 
growers  use  cuttings.  The  plant  is  grown 
from  seed  in  Central  America  and  in 
southern  Mexico,  but  these  arc  mostly 
wild  flowers.  Occasionally  a  grower  in  the 
United  States  will  grow  poinsettas  from 
seed,  usually  with  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ing  something  new.  Sinee  the  grower 
never  knows  what  will  result,  he  elassifies 
the  projeet  as  experimental.  Only  cuttings 
will  regularly  produce  plants  like  the 
parent. 

Cuttings  can  be  taken  either  from  pot¬ 
ted  or  from  field  grown  plants.  .After  the 
leaves  have  dropped  from  the  plants  in 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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EVERY  IRISH  COTTAGER  raises  a  pig 
or  two  for  the  family  meat  and  per¬ 
haps  one  for  the  market.  Fattened  on 
potatoes  and  a  dribble  of  American 
corn,  they  are  not  kept  in  the  parlor, 
for  few  Irish  homes  have  a  parlor. 


THE  TOUGH  IRISH  SOD 

BY  R.  j.  McGinnis 

The  Irish  may  roam,  hut  their  green  island  is  always  home. 

A  thin  soil  supports  a  grass  farming  economy.  There  is  little  wealth, 
some  poverty,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  song. 


CEAN  McCarthy  and  Dennis  Fog- 
arty  were  sorry  they  had  taken  the  job 
of  plowing  Timothy  Caffrey’s  two-acre 
field.  It  had  been  in  sod  for  ten  years  and 
was  as  tough  and  stubborn  as  mule  hide. 
As  they  cussed  their  team  across  the  little 
•field,  their  voices  carried  across  the  marsh 
meadows  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
where  an  eel  fisherman  heard  and  mar¬ 
veled  at  their  eloquence. 

Tim  CafFrey  had  just  bought  his  little 
farm  in  Moyhill,  County  Clare,  Eire,  and 
was  not  yet  set  up  to  do  all  his  farming. 
He  had  one  horse,  a  lovely  young  Perch- 
cron,  but  the  breaking  of  the  sod  required 
a  team  and  men  wise  in  the  ways  of  Irish 
sod  and  Irish  horses. 

The  son  of  a  small  farmer,  Tim  CafTrey 
was  born  up  Killaloe  way,  and  until  the 
war  had  worked  with  his  father  and  an 
older  brother  on  the  family  farm.  The 
older  brother  would  inherit  the  farm  and 

< - 

THE  GREEN  PASTURES  of  Ireland  are  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Here 
graze  cattle  for  the  roast  beef  of  England. 


in  the  traditional  order  of  events  Tim 
would  have  gone  to  America.  But  the  war 
came  on  and  Tim  was  in  love  with  Mary- 
Calahane.  They  decided  to  work  out.  pool 
their  savings,  and  buy  a  little  place  in 
their  own  west  country.  Tim  went  to 
Limerick  and  spent  the  war  yean  as  a 
carpenter’s  helper;  Mary  worked  in  the 
home  of  a  shopkeeper. 

Tim  has  big  feet,  arms  too  long  for  his 
jacket,  and  an  ingrown  smile.  He  would 
be  the  one  to  believe  in  fairies,  if  there 
were  fairies.  Mary,  with  her  honest, 
freckled  face  and  red  hair,  is  the  Irish 
colleen  of  song  and  story. 

A  year  ago  Tim  and  Mary  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  made  a  down  payment  on  a  snug 
little  house  in  Moyhill  with  15  acres  ad¬ 
joining,  6  acres  on  an  island  in  the  Shan¬ 
non,  and  one- third  grazing  rights  on  77 
acres  of  tidal  marsh  meadow  along  the 
Shannon  River. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  21  acres  and 
the  grazing  rights  on  the  marshes  was 
£900,  or  about  $4000  in  the  U.  S.  By  Amer¬ 
ican  standards  of  fertility  this  $200  an 


acre  land  would  have  been  a  poor  buy, 
Ireland  is  predominantly  a  grazing  coun¬ 
try  and  depends  less  on  tillage  than  any 
other  land.  Here  in  County  Clare  the 
soil  is  probably  less  suited  to  tillage  than 
in  the  central  and  eastern  counties;  here 
are  peat  bogs,  the  salt  tidal  marshes,  and 
the  thin  upland  fields.  The  soil  runs  to  a 
mucky,  stubborn  gumbo  which  is  tough 
when  wet  and  sets  like  concrete  when  dry, 
but  it  grows  good  grass,  grass  that  is 
greener  than  any  grass  in  the  world. 

As  Dennis  Fogarty  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  glowing  brow  he  looked  back 
over  the  ragged  furrow  he  and  Sean  had 
plowed  and  summed  up  the  problem  in 
lurid  Gaelic.  “It’s  always  too  wet  or  too 
dry  to  plow.  .All  me  life  I’ve  tried  to  catch 
it  betwLxt  and  between,  but  I’ve  had  no 
luck  at  all.  Spring  plowing  makes  sinners 
of  us  Irish — we  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  vain  and  sure  He  punishes  us.” 

Tim  CafTrey  planted  two  acres  of  p>o- 
tatoes  in  this  spring  of  1949,  and  he  has 
three  acres  of  oats  and  a  small  patch  of 
cow  turnips.  The  remainder  of  his  21 
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acres  is  in  pasture  and  meadow.  This  is  about  the  proportion 
of  tilled  land  on  the  farms  thereabouts — just  enough  to  supply 
a  little  grain  for  the  stock  and  fowl  in  winter,  and  food  for 
the  table. 

Moyhill  is  a  group  of  eight  farm  homes  and  outbuildings, 
leaning  one  against  the  other  in  a  tight  little  community  hard 
bv  the  old  ruins  of  Bunratty  castle.  None  of  the  farms  are  larger 
than  60  acres,  one  is  only  15.  In  all  Ireland,  eight  out  of  every 
ten  agricultural  workers  live  on  farms  of  between  15  and  30 
acres,  so  that  Moyhill  is  a  good  cross  section  of  the  farms  of 
the  countn,’. 

The  chief  income  is  from  dair\'  products  and  cattle — the 
cream  or  the  butter,  the  yearling  calf  or  the  aging  cow.  The 
small  farmer  of  Ireland  is  a  grass  farmer,  and  rarely  fattens  out 
an  animal  unless  it  is  the  pig  for  the  family  pork.  Calves  are 
roughed  through  the  winter  and  sold  as  yearlings.  These  calves 
and  yearlings  are  sold  at  the  annual  stock  fairs  and  go  either 
to  the  butcher  or  to  the  large  farmers  who  raise  grain.  There 
they  are  finished  and  go  to  England  and  the  Continent  as  choice 
Irish  beef,  a  delicacy  on  any  table.  Sheep  are  numerous  in  the 
West  country.  Lambs  are  sold  at  the  market  and  almost  every 
farm  has  a  wool-producing  flock. 

The  Spud 

^Vhat  the  shamrock  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  Irishman,  the  potato 
is  to  his  belly.  It  is  tbe  staple  food  for  man  and  beast;  it  finds  its 
way  into  almost  everything;  it  is  mixed  with  “Indian  meal”  for 
the  chickens,  boiled  for  the  pigs,  processed  for  the  cattle.  It 
came  rightfully  by  its  common  name,  Irish  potato.  In  tonnage 
it  is  the  island’s  largest  crop.  There  are  approximately  642,000 
aeres  in  wheat  this  year  from  which  462,660  tons  will  be  har¬ 
vested;  there  arc  390,000  acres  in  potatoes  which  will  yield 
3,226,926  tons,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  eight  tons  per  acre. 
The  price  of  potatoes  fluctuates  up  and  down  from  $1.50  per 
hundredweight. 

Old  people  in  Ireland  will  tell  you  about  the  dreadful  year 
of  1847,  when  the  potato  crop  failed  and  thousands  of  Irishmen 
starved.  That  was  the  year  when  every  city  and  hamlet  in  Amer¬ 
ica  saw  a  new  face  from  Ireland ;  during  the  century  following 
the  bad  year,  the  population  dropped  from  11,000,000  to 
3,000,000,  its  present  population.  This  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  population  of  Indiana;  in  area  the  Irish  Republic  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  Hoosier  state. 

Tim^s  Beasts 

Tim  Caffrey  has  32  head  of  stock — two  cows,  seven  calves, 
twenty  steers,  one  horse  and  two  pigs.  The  cattle  are  Shorthorns, 
the  predominant  cattle  breed  of  the  Island.  One  of  the  cows 
has  her  first  calf  by  her  side;  the  other  is  a  three-year-old  which 
Tim  regards  as  a  very’  excellent  animal.  He  paid  $180  for  her  a 
year  ago.  In  Moyhill  she  is  indeed  regarded  as  a  superior  cow, 
with  a  large  udder,  a  soft  moist  eye,  and  a  gentle  spirit. 

Since  he  has  more  pasture  than  some  of  his  neighlx)rs.  he  buys 
their  calves  and  turns  them  on  his  marsh  meadow.  The  marsh 
g^ass  makes  up  in  quantity  what  it  lacks  in  food  value,  but  the 
animals  develop  big  paunches,  browse  day  and  night,  and  build 
bone  and  sinew.  Before  he  sells  them  as  yearlings  he  gives  them 
several  weeks  on  his  clover  and  rye  grass  pasture  near  the  house. 
They  are  not  registered,  but  they  are  good  stock.  One  or  two 
of  them  appear  to  have  some  Angus  blood.  Tim  re[K)rts  that 
before  the  war  there  were  a  number  of  Angus  bulls  in  the  county, 
and  traces  of  this  breed  are  still  seen. 

There  are  few  of  the  dairy  breeds  in  the  community  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  imported  feed.  A  dual-purf>ose  cow  makes 
better  use  of  grass.  Caffrey  says.  He  has  no  sheep,  but  has  spoken 
for  six  lambs  next  spring. 

Mrs.  Caffrey’s  livestock  department  includes  thirty  laying*  hens, 
two  cocks,  a  turkey  hen  with  eight  young  turkeys,  and  three 

UP  AND  DOWN  AND  ACROSS  the  Irish  land  are  the  thatched, 

whitewashed  cottages,  the  sacred  chromos,  and  the  peat 

fires  with  the  chimney  nitch.  Newlyweds  Tim  and  Mary  Caffrey 

entertain  the  Misses  Kitty  and  Maura  Boyce,  neighbors. 


BUNRATTY  RUIN  is  a  gloomy  reminder  of  the  long  strife  between  the  Irish  and  the  English.  Built  450  years  ago  by  an  English 
noble,  it  was  burned  and  its  owner  slain.  Its  dungeons  and  keep  ar^  now  used  as  a  storehouse  by  the  local  fertilizer  dealer. 


geese,  one  with  a  brood  of  ten.  A  turkey  Except  during  the  moulting  season,  buttermilk  from  the  creamery  at  Bun-  ' 

gobbler,  which  holds  court  on  the  Hal-  Mrs.  Caffrey’s  hens  turn  out  about  20  ratty  won’t  make  prize  fat  hogs,  but  the  ■ 

loran’s  manure  pile  two  barnyards  away  eggs  a  day.  The  surplus  over  table  use  bacon  will  be  lean  and  the  hams  a  wel-  j- 

from  the  Caffreys,  is  the  sire  of  all  the  she  sells  at  market  every  Friday  at  Cratloe.  come  change  from  poultry, 

young  turkeys  in  Moyhill.  Although  his  The  price  has  hovered  around  50  cents  The  CafTrey  income,  in  cash  money  and 

owner  is  paid  an  egg  or  two  as  stud  fee,  the  per  dozen  for  a  year  or  more,  and  they  excluding  many  articles  of  barter,  will  not  ; 

gobbler  is  tacitly  regarded  as  community  keep  the  family  in  small  groceries.  be  more  than  $500  a  year.  Yet  by  thrift  i 

property.  He  rules  the  Halloran  bam  The  Caffreys  bought  two  small  pigs  and  frugality  they  manage  to  live  well.  ' 

yard  with  a  noisy  and  ruthless  tyranny.  when  the  potatoes  came  on,  and  are  There  is  always  a  bottle  of  stout  for  the 

Dogs  and  small  children  give  him  a  wide  fattening  them  for  their  winter  meat.  guest  and  an  occasional  movie  in  Lime- 

berth.  Potatoes  and  an  occasional  bucketful  of  rick.  They  know  of  wealth  beyond  the  [ 
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seas,  but  they  are  happy  here.  “Tim’s  face 
is  set  into  a  smile,  even  when  he  is 
asleep.”  Mary  says,  “and  this  is  better 
than  golden  crowns.” 

The  Caffrey  Hearth 

The  CafTreys  do  not  keep  their  pig  in 
the  parlor.  They  have  no  parlor  and  like 
all  Irish,  American  vaudeville  lore  not¬ 
withstanding,  have  a  pig  sty  which  they 
believe  is  the  proper  place  for  swine.  Since 
their  back  door  opens  on  the  barnyard, 
an  occasional  goose  or  hen  may  wander  in 
(when  the  door  is  open,)  but  Mrs.  Caf¬ 
frey  does  not  tolerate  this  practice.  She 
shoos  them  out  as  soon  as  they  have 
gleaned  the  crumbs  from  the  floor. 

The  Caffn'y  home  has  two  rooms,  a 
kitchen-dining  room-living  room,  and  a 
bedroom  which  is  also  used  as  a  storeroom 
for  food.  There  arc  no  rugs  on  the  con¬ 
crete  floor.  The  center  of  the  household 
is  the  fireplace,  with  a  cozy  nook  on  each 
side  for  winter  comfort.  An  iron  kettle  of 
water  is  kept  simmering  over  the  peat  fire 
when  meals  are  not  being  prepared,  for 
no  guest  leaves  without  a  cup  of  tea. 
Stoves  are  almost  unknown  in  this  part 
of  Ireland  and  all  heating  and  cooking 
comes  from  the  fireplace.  No  one  has  yet 
devised  a  stove  which  will  burn  peat  satis¬ 
factorily.  Imported  coal  is  expensive  and 
wood  as  fuel  has  long  since  vanished  from 
the  land. 

A  small  table,  four  chairs  and  a  cabinet 
for  dishes  and  food  staples  are  the  entire 
furnishings  of  the  kitchen.  A  colored  litho¬ 
graph  of  Christ  stands  on  the  mantle 
among  the  prized  bric-a-brac  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  house  is  of  stucco  with  a  slate 
roof,  which  is  new.  About  half  the  build¬ 
ings  in  Moyhill  have  slate  or  metal  roofs 
which  arc  slowly  replacing  the  old  thatch. 
All  arc  neatly  white-washed  and  painted. 

In  the  tiny  front  yard,  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  Mrs.  Caffrey  has  a  few  flowers 
which  needed  attention  this  summer.  Tim 
has  found  a  nest  of  robins  in  the  vine 
along  the  wall  and  has  warned  Mary  not 
to  disturb  them.  “The  little  darlin’s,”  he 
said,  “will  bring  us  good  luck.” 

There  is  no  electricity  in  Moyhill,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  power  line  at  the  high¬ 
way,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Hydro¬ 
electric  power  is  under-developed  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  since  coal  must  be  imported, 
electric  service  comes  high,  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  small  fanners.  There  are  a 
few  batter)'  radio  sets  in  Moyhill,  but  the 
CafTreys  are  not  in  this  affluent  group. 

A  spit  from  the  Caffrey  back  door  is 
the  hay  shed,  four  beams  supporting  a 
metal  roof.  Around  this  the  cattle  spend 
the  winter  months.  The  stable,  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  house,  will  accommodate 
two  horses  and  a  milk  cow’  or  two.  There 
is  a  pig  sty,  a  chicken  house,  and  the  toi¬ 
let.  \  well  not  far  away  serves  four 
families. 

Tim’s  farm  tools,  a  breaking  plow,  a 
ha  now,  and  a  one-shovel  cultivator, 
spend  the  off-seasons  in  the  open.  I'here  is 
much  trading  of  work  and  tools  in  Moy¬ 


hill;  Tim  trades  labor  for  the  use  of  a 
mowing  machine  and  other  hay  making 
implements.  The  community  has  a  1200 
pound  stone  roller  whose  origin  and  own¬ 
ership  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  the  only 
weapon  an  Irish  clod  will  respect  and  all 
the  eight  farmers  use  it.  When  it  needs  a 
new  frame  everybody  chips  in  for  the 
lumber  and  labor. 

Tim’s  and  .>Iary’s  Day 

On  an  Irish  farm  the  first  duty  of  the 
day  falls  to  the  woman  of  the  house.  Mary 
ri.ses  first,  rakes  together  the  live  coals  in 
the  slaked  turf  fire,  adds  new  sods,  and 
blows  the  coals  until  the  blaze  kindles. 
She  then  puts  the  kettle  on  the  hook,  and 
prepares  her  husband’s  breakfast  of  bread, 
eggs  and  tea.  She  serves  him  first,  and 
may  sit  down  with  him  after  he  is  served. 


but  traditionally  the  wife  and  mother 
waits  until  the  men  are  finished  and  eats 
with  the  children  later. 

After  breakfast  she  milks  the  two  cows, 
sets  the  milk  away  to  cool  and  feeds  her 
poultry  and  the  young  stock.  Tim  will 
feed  the  horse  and  the  full  grown  cattle, 
but  she  must  tend  the  calves,  pigs  and 
fowl. 

She  will  then  make  the  house  neat  and 
perhaps  churn  the  week’s  cream.  She  is 
an  expert  butter  maker,  for  to  make  good 
butter  is  the  Irish  farm  woman’s  pride. 
She  may  bake  bread  on  a  griddle  at  the 
hearth,  do  the  family  washing,  or  mend 
her  husband’s  garments. 

For  the  mid-day  meal  she  will  make  a 
stew  of  cabbage,  potatoes  and  bacon,  and 
this,  with  milk  or  tea  and  bread,  she  will 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


THE  VILLAGE  STREET  is  the  market  place  for  livestock,  sold  or  traded  on 
market  days  or  during  the  annual  fairs.  Mr.  Kerrigan  is  also  a  stock  dealer. 

GOBLINS  AND  FAIRIES  are  very  real  to  these  two  Irish  lads  from  Galway.  They 
are  wearing  skirts  to  prevent  kidnapping  and  molestation  by  the  Evil  Little  People. 
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Blackberries 

BY  JOHN  M.  HENRY 


Blackberries  have  been  taken  from  the  fence  rotes  to  become  an 
important  domesticated  fruit,  McLoud,  Oklahoma^,  farmers  found 
blackberries  the  cure  for  their  sick  soil  and  sick  bank  accounts. 


¥3Y  THE  early  thirties,  the  uplands 
around  McLoud,  Oklahoma,  were  as 
thin  as  a  sharecropper’s  mule.  Much  of 
the  top  soil  was  already  mud  in  the  North 
Canadian  River.  Erosion  had  left  behind 
gaping  scars  as  evidence  that  the  land 
had  been  too  badly  manhandled  to  pro¬ 
duce  com  and  cotton  and  had  grown  tired 
of  trying.  To  make  matters  worse,  drought 
set  in. 

Most  of  the  little  paydirt  remaining  was 
dusted  off  by  wind.  The  upland  farmers 
saw  their  slim  profits  reddened  by  debt. 
They  were  forced  to  mortgage  equipment 
to  stay  in  business. 

But  then  they  noticed  that  the  black¬ 
berries  W.  R.  Barnett  had  ordered  from 
up  North,  way  back  in  Indian  Territory 
da>’s,  were  still  producing.  The  berries 
flourished  on  the  sandy  soil  that  was  too 
p>oor  for  com  and  cotton.  The  berry 
brambles  were  damaged,  but  not  burned 
by  the  dusty  heat  that  wrung  sw’eat  from 
men  and  withered  everything  else. 

Even  better,  their  roots  held  the  soil. 
The  farmers  watched  and  gambled,  slow¬ 
ly  moving  the  blackberries  out  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  onto  the  sandy  hillsides.  By  1935 
blackberries  became  their  top  money  crop. 
Berries  saved  the  upland  farmers  from 
disaster,  and  growers  like  the  Ferrises  and 
Raymond  Cole  could  grin  as  broad  as  the 
valley  men.  Year  by  year,  they  built  a 
healthy  reserve  in  Ike  Barrett’s  bank.  They 
knew  the  cure  for  their  battered  land,  and 
they  ladled  it  out  in  big  quantities. 

Each  year,  more  farmers  joined  the 
Blackberry  Growers’  Association,  the  local 
sales  organization,  and  more  bad  land 
went  back  into  profitable  use.  Now,  the 
blackberiA’  growers  draw-  over  $150,000 
into  the  area  in  good  years,  draw  it 


from  the  harvest  of  slightly  more  than  a 
square  mile  of  the  worst  land  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  state. 

It’s  no  easy  job  to  make  a  profit  from 
blackberries.  They’re  like  a  prize  fighter, 
demanding  constant  attention  to  stay  in 
the  big  money  at  harvest.  Without  an  esti¬ 
mated  minimum  of  200  man  hours  per 
acre  p)er  year — that’s  four  times  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  cotton^ — the  berry  fields 
quickly  degenerate  into  briar  patches. 

It  would  be  suicide  for  a  prospective 
berry  grower  to  dive  into  the  job  like  a 
kid  into  a  swimming  hole.  He  must  look 
around  him  and  sec  if  his  patches  will  be 
close  to  good  highways  leading  to  good 
market  areas.  Off  the  bush,  blackberries 
lose  their  ruggedness  and  bruise  easily. 
The  faster  they  get  to  market,  the  better 
the  income.  They  should  be  marketed 
within  24  hours  after  they  are  picked.  A 
nearby  quick  freeze  unit,  or  cannery,  is 
a  friendly  sign  since  these  are  the  two  most 
important  ways,  outside  the  fresh  market, 
of  handling  berries. 

Rainfall  is  important  to  the  blaekberr>’ 
farmer.  Berries  are  a  thirsty  lot  and  arc 
particular  when  they  get  w-ater.  They  need 
it  most  during  the  early  gsowing  and  har¬ 
vest  seasons.  If  they  don’t  get  it,  or  if 
dr\’ing  w'inds  sweep  over  the  fields,  the 
berries  will  wither.  On  the  other  hand, 
water  standing  on  the  surface,  causes  the 
roots  to  rot  quickly. 

Blackberries  will  produce  a  fair  crop 
on  worn  out  sandy  loam  soil  that  has 
good  sub-soil  drainage.  If  planted  on  the 
contour,  further  erosion  w'ill  be  slowed 
and  finally  stopped.  And  blackberries  re- 
sfjond  to  good  treatment  fast.  If  the  soil 
is  built  up  as  the  plants  establish  them¬ 
selves,  the  production  w'ill  continue  to 


mount  until  it  reaches  big-money  propor¬ 
tions. 

Most  growers  agree  that  the  time  to 
start  getting  the  field  ready  for  blackber¬ 
ries  is  a  couple  of  years  before  planting. 
Row  crops  should  be  grown  for  at  least 
two  years  before  planting  berries  to  get 
weeds  and  brush  under  control.  Since 
berries  do  better  on  soil  rich  in  humus,  a 
good  cover  crop  such  as  Hairy  Vetch 
should  be  grown  the  season  before 
planting. 

Raymond  Cole,  one  of  the  leading 
McLoud  berry  farmers,  has  his  berries 
on  the  north  slope  of  his  farm  in  fine 
sandy  loam,  with  a  well  drained  sub-soil. 
It  doesn’t  look  like  productive  land,  even 
with  contour  plowing  and  terracing,  but 
it  is  good  for  blackberries. 

When  Cole  expands  his  berry  acreage 
he  first  prepares  his  soil.  Just  before  plant¬ 
ing,  he  plows  deep  and  gives  it  a  thorough 
harrowing.  Next  he  goes  into  the  old 
berry  patches  with  a  spade.  There  he  digs 
the  suckers,  which  usually  have  a  good 
root  system  and  come  up  wherever  the 
berry  root  is  broken  in  cultivation.  He 
keeps  their  roots  moist  until  he  can  get 
them  back  in  the  ground. 

Next,  he  lists  furrows  about  every  10 
feet.  This  distance  varies,  but  it  must  be 
wide  enough  to  allow’  tractor  or  team  to 
move  between  rows  for  cultivation  after 
the  berries  are  full  grown.  He  then  sets 
the  plants  about  an  inch  deeper  than 
they  were  growing  previously,  and  about 
three  to  four  feet  apart.  The  tops  are  cut 
back  to  six  inches  or  less. 

Cole  actually  makes  money  from  a 
waste  product  when  he  uses  or  sells  these 
suckers.  They  come  up  wherever  a  shal¬ 
low  root  is  broken.  If  allow'cd  to  grow, 
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SINCE  PIONEER  DAYS  "berrying  time”  has  been  a  high  point  in  the  farm  year.  The  wild 
berries,  free  for  the  picking,  make  excellent  eating,  but  there  are  scratches  in  the  harvest. 


", 


WHEN  J.  A.  KEENER  (right)  moved  from  McLoud,  Okla.,  to  Shawnee,  he 
took  blackberry  plants  along.  Last  year  six  acres  grossed  him  $2650.00. 


BLACKBERRY  GROWERS  make  new  plantings  with  root  sections  or  sucker 
plants.  These  root  sections  will  be  dropped  and  covered  like  potatoes. 


they  absorb  the  moisture  needed  for  the 
main  plants.  In  addition,  they  quickly 
change  a  berry  patch  into  a  nightmare 
that  offers  low  production  and  fruit  walled 
in  by  thorns.  This  abundance  of  new  sets 
from  old  plants  makes  expansion  possible 
from  a  small  beginning. 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  local  grow¬ 
ers  in  any  area  are  the  chief  source  of 
plants  for  beginning  berry  growers.  Not 
only  will  they  have  a  good  supply,  but  they 
will  also  have  a  variety  that  does  well  in 
the  locality.  Plants  can  also  be  obtained 
from  practically  any  nursery  in  areas 
where  blackberries  will  grow.  These  cost 
about  $9  to  $10  a  hundred,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  stock.  In  1,000-plant 
quantities,  nursery  stock  usually  costs  from 
$.50  to  $70.  Growers  usually  charge  consid¬ 
erably  less.  It  takes  about  1,800  plants 
to  set  an  acre  with  plants  set  three  feet 
by  eight. 

Of  the  blackberry,  dewberry,  boysen- 
berry  and  youngberry,  the  blackberry  is 
most  resistant  to  disease,  and  insect  pests. 
As  a  rule  blackberries  can  stand  more 
drought.  Blackberries  are  mostly  bush  ber¬ 
ries  while  the  other  three  are  trailing 
bramble  fruits. 

California  fruit  growers  raise  as  many 
boysenberries  because  the  yield  is  high 
and  the  good  quality  fruit  makes  them 
much  in  demand,  both  fresh  and  frozen. 

The  youngberry  was  developed  in 
Louisiana  about  1905  by  B.  M.  Young 
who  crossed  two  trailing  varieties  of  black¬ 
berry  and  came  up  with  a  new  variety 
which  took  his  name.  This  berry  can  be 
grown  south  of  a  line  extending  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  to  southern  Missouri, 
and  reaching  south  to  northern  Florida. 

Dewberries,  are  trailing  fruits,  also 
adapted  to  Southern  climates. 

After  planting,  a  tractor  and  cultivator 
do  most  of  the  between  row  work.  But 
around  the  bushes,  the  job  is  a  muscle- 
bender.  No  one  has  found  anything  to 
replace  the  hoe  and  pruner  to  keep  things 
under  control  in  the  blackberry  row. 

IIow  to  Fertilize 

Blackberry  farmers  argue  long  and  loud 
about  the  best  fertilizer.  Barnyard  manure 
and  various  commercial  fertilizers  have 
been  tried  with  results  as  unpredictable 
as  Congress.  State  experiment  stations 
point  out,  however,  that  berries  use  up 
more  plant  food  than  is  generally  believed. 
Most  soils  have  sufficient  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  mature  a  fair  crop, 
but  not  enough  organic  matter. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer. 
It  supplies  both  plant  food,  and  humus. 
There  is  little  danger  of  using  too  much, 
especially  after  the  field  is  bearing,  and 
20  tons  per  year  for  each  acre  is  about 
right.  One  good  way  to  add  humus  to 
the  soil  is  to  plant  one  or  two  rows  of 
some  cover  crop — such  as  Hairy  Vetch — 
in  the  open  space  between  the  berrv 
rows.  This  planting  should  be  done  in 
September  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
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before  it  begins  to  use  up  the  moisture 
needed  for  plant  development. 

One  of  the  best  commcreial  fertilizers 
is  5-10-5,  applied  100  to  200  pounds  to 
the  acre  either  when  planting  or  as  a  side¬ 
dressing  after  growth  starts. 

“But  you  have  to  watch  that  the  soil 
doesn’t  get  too  healthy,”  Jess  Barnett 
warns.  “Rich  bottom  lands  are  no  good 
for  berries.”  In  such  areas,  the  cane  hogs 
all  the  growth,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
fruit.  The  same  thing  will  happen  if  too 
much  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  soil. 

Another  disadvantage  with  bottom 
lands  where  air  movement  is  slow,  is  their 
frost  catching  habit.  Blackberries  produce 
fruit  on  the  previous  year’s  growth.  If  a 
frost  kills  the  plant  back  to  the  roots,  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  killed. 

Blackberry  cultivation  never  ends.  It 
reaches  its  peak  during  the  harvest  season 
when  the  earth  is  trampled  hard  by  the 
pickers.  At  that  time,  cultivators  hit  the 
fields  at  least  once  a  week.  A  disc  or 
spring  tooth  is  best.  The  pace  is  slowed 
during  the  summer,  and  nearly  halts  in 
the  winter  time.  Some  growers  cultivate 
throughout  the  year  when  possible,  but  a 
majority  get  their  equipment  into  use  only 
once  or  twice  after  the  sap  goes  down. 

“You  must  remember,”  says  Ed  White- 
head  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  “that 
berries  need  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  harvest  season  and  when  the  berries 
are  developing.  Cultivation  helps  hola 
that  moisture,  and  if  you  aren’t  willing 
to  do  plenty  of  it,  you  might  as  well  for¬ 
get  about  growing  blackberries.” 

During  the  first  year  when  the  berries 
produce  no  fruit,  a  row  of  early  vegetables 
such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  peas,  lettuce  or 


radishes  may  be  planted  between  the  rows. 
The  farmer  who  plans  to  combine  berries 
and  garden  should  choose  something  that 
is  out  of  the  way  before  the  berries  need 
the  moisture.  Don’t  use  crops  that  grow 
all  summer  or  make  a  lot  of  shade. 

Pruning  is  another  job  with  its  own 
peculiar  type  of  torture.  Bushes  should  be 
kept  down  to  about  three  or  four  feet, 
depending  on  the  variety.  As  Barnett 
puts  it,  “If  you  don’t  prune,  the  plant 
will  not  fill  out  and  the  gangling  cane  will 
lop  over  onto  the  ground.”  That  combina¬ 
tion  brings  poor  yield,  and  berries  that 
wallow  on  the  ground  don’t  qualify  in  the 
competing  market. 

Pruning,  like  cultivating,  is  governed  by 
the  blackberry  habit  of  growing  a  year, 
producing  the  next  and  dying  back  after 
harvest.  The  new  growth  that  comes  from 
the  crown  requires  little  attention  until  it 
is  about  30  inches  high.  Then  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  off  to  force  lateral 
development. 

Before  the  second-year  cane  begins  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  it  should  be  cut  back 
about  one-third  to  prevent  it  from  setting 
more  fruit  than  it  can  mature.  Weak  cane 
should  also  be  removed.  If  you  prune  the 
side  growth  to  form  a  sort  of  hedge,  just 
before  it  blooms,  the  berries  will  form 
where  the  pickers  can  reach  them  easilv. 

Immediately  after  harv’est,  the  growth 
that  has  produced  will  die  back.  It  should 
be  cut  out  immediately,  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  growing  plant. 

In  some  areas,  however,  early  spring  is 
the  best  time  to  prune  out  the  dead  cane 
since  it  seems  to  protect  the  living  from 
winter  winds.  If  the  patches  are  not 
shielded  by  a  wind  break,  the  wind  may 


DEAD  CANES  act  as  windbreaks  during  win¬ 
ter,  and  should  not  be  pruned  until  spring. 


knock  down  young  limber  shoots  like  pins 
in  a  bowling  alley.  The  sturdier  dead  cane 
helps  cut  this  loss. 

Where  trailing  varieties,  such  as  the 
Himalaya,  arc  grown,  plant  control  takes 
on  a  new  angle.  Trellises  become  the 
profitable  thing.  They  can  be  constructed 
by  setting  posts  every  15  to  30  feet  in  the 
row.  Two  cross  bars  from  18  to  20  inches 
in  length  are  nailed  to  each  with  one 
about  two  feet  below  the  other  on  the 
post.  The  height  of  the  trellis  depends 
on  the  variety  of  berry.  Wires  arc  then 
strung  along  the  ends  of  these  cross  arms. 
Pieces  of  wood,  notched  to  hold  them  in 
place,  are  put  at  24  to  30-inch  interv'als. 
The  canes  are  trained  over  the  wires.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  have  the  producing 
cane  on  one  wire,  the  growing  cane  on 
the  second. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 


THERE  IS  PROMISE  of  abundant  harvest  in  this  flowering  blackberry  field.  The  bushes  are  kept  low  enough  to  make  picking  easy,  and 
a  constant  round  of  cultivation  keeps  weeds  down.  A  well  kept  acre  of  berries  should  gross  from  $750  to  $1,200  annually. 


Sweet  Corn 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


The  Roasting  ear  is  as  American  as  apple  pie. 
Found  no  place  else  in  the  tvorld^  its  production  helps 
make  a  living  for  thousands  of  American  farmers. 


^1^  HE  Indians  had  the  right  idea  when 
they  squatted  around  their  camp  fires 
chewing  on  roasting  ears  cooked  in  the 
hot  ashes.  They  knew  a  good  thing  when 
they  tasted  it  and  the  white  man  wasn’t 
long  in  joining  the  ranks  of  the  sweet 
corn  fanciers. 

To  Lt.  Richard  Bagnell  goes  the  credit 
for  introducing  to  pioneer  white  men  this 
Indian  delicacy.  White  men  had  already 
made  dent  corn  an  important  item  in 
their  diet,  but  to  them  sweet  com  was  still 
unknown.  In  1779  Bagnell  was  tramping 
around  the  wilderness  with  Sullivan’s 
Indian  Expedition  in  a  two  way  scalping 
fest  when  he  came  across  the  Redman’s 
sweet  corn  fad.  He  might  at  the  time  have 
been  bitter  against  the  Indians  for  keeping 
him  away  from  the  home  fires,  but  his 
taste  buds  told  him  that  bitterness  should 
end  at  the  dinner  table.  He  collected  a  few 
ears  of  the  dried  grain  from  the  Indian 
villages  and  carried  them  home. 

From  its  unimpressive  position  as  a 
minor  item  of  loot  in  a  soldier’s  pack, 
sweet  corn  has  grown  into  a  crop  of  major 
importance  throughout  the  country.  By 
1882  Thorburn’s  seed  catalog  listed  a 
single  variety  of  sweet  corn  seed.  Nature 
and  the  plant  breeders  combined  forces  to 
develop  new  varieties,  until  today  there 
are  hundreds  of  varieties,  many  of  them 
firmly  established. 

Sweet  corn,  on  and  off  the  cob,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  most  sought  after  vege- 


BOB  CORWIN,  sweet  corn  canning  factory  field  manager,  inspects 
every  load  of  corn  delivered  at  the  plant.  He  Instructs  farmers  when 
and  what  to  plant,  and  when  it  should  be  delivered  for  processing. 


tables.  City  markets  are  swamped  with 
housewives  buying  roasting  ears  in  season. 
Canning  factories  across  the  country  turn 
out  an  endless  line  of  canned  corn  for  a 
total  of  more  than  27  million  cases  per 
year  of  24  one-and-a-quarter-pound  cans 
each.  Of  the  common  vegetables  only 
tomatoes  and  peas  are  canned  in  greater 
quantity. 

Geneticists  tell  us  that  it  was  a  happy 
coincidence  in  nature’s  hit  and  miss  pro¬ 
cedure  that  made  sweet  com  different 
from  field  corn.  ^Vhether  it  is  grown  for 
horses  or  humans  all  com  has  sugar  in  the 
ripening  kernels.  Normally  this  sugar 
changes  to  starch  quite  rapidly  as  the  com 
matures.  If  some  of  it  remains  as  sugar,  the 
corn  is  sweet.  Thanks  to  the  laws  of  gene¬ 
tics  and  chance  this  happened  hack  the 
line  a  few  centuries  ago  and  sweet  com 
became  sweet  com.  Of  all  the  genes  that 
contribute  characteristics  to  an  ear  of 
corn,  one  recessive  gene,  present  in  sweet 
com  and  absent*  in  others,  keeps  the  sugar 
from  turning  to  starch. 

How  To  Grow  Sweet  Corn 

To  the  farmer  corn  is  corn,  and  raising 
sweet  corn  is  much  like  raising  field  com. 
The  soil  requirements  are  practically  the 
same,  the  field  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  crop  is  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  the  same  machinery. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  a  sweet  com 
crop  should  get  will  depend  on  the  results 
of  the  soil  tests.  Many  vegetable  growers 
produce  sweet  corn  on  the  same  field  for 
several  years  in  succession  by  testing  their 
soil  yearly  and  adding  to  it  whatever  ele¬ 
ments  it  requires  to  produce  a  good  crop 
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RALPH  SATTERHWAITE  expects  smut  resistant  varieties  to  elimi- 


of  com.  Stanley  Kenney  of  Conewango  Valley,  New  York,  says, 

“I  have  grown  sweet  com  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil  with 
good  results.  I  find  it  pays  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  plants  and 
give  them  a  shot  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  cyanamid  while  cultivating 
if  the  growth  seems  slow.  Many  growers  of  high  quality  corn 
for  the  early  fresh  markets  broadcast  a  half  ton  of  5-10-5  to  the 
acre  when  preparing  the  seedbed,  and  put  down  another  500 
pounds  in  the  row.  In  producing  later  varieties  for  canners  the 
crop  can  be  fertilized  like  field  corn.” 

Most  sweet  com  in  large  areas  is  cultivated  three  times  and 
laid  by.  Smaller  acreages  of  fancy  market  corn  may  be  cultivated 
four  times  and  touched  up  with  the  long  handled  hoe  once  or  I 

twice  for  good  measure.  . 

Kill  That  Weed 

The  primary  reason  for  cultivating  is  to  control  weeds.  Scien-  ; 

tists  are  trying  to  figure  out  methods  by  which  the  farmer  can  ^ 

hang  up  the  hoe  and  still  have  a  weed-free  corn  field.  Because 
farmers  are  in  syinpathy  with  this  idea  they  are  keeping  abreast  | 

of  developments  with  2,4-D.  f 

The  weed  killing  2,4-D  has  shown  considerable  promise  as 
an  aid  to  sweet  corn  culture,  but  there  are  still  a  flock  of  un¬ 
answered  questions  to  puzzle  scientists  and  farmers  alike.  | 

Dr.  E.  K.  Alban,  of  the  Vegetable  Crop  Division  at  Ohio  * 

State  University,  pretty  well  sums  up  the  case  for  the  scientists 
when  he  says,  “You  may  spray  the  field  before' the  com  comes  i 

through,  and  if  there  is  no  heavy  rain,  you  may  get  good  results.  f 

A  heavy  rain  could  wash  the  2,4-D  down  around  the  tender  i 

sprouting  seedling  and  if  this  happens  you  will  lose  much  of  the  [ 

crop.  The  time  to  use  2,4-D,  is  from  the  time  of  emergence  and  t 

until  the  corn  is  10  or  12  inches  high.  At  this  stage  you  can  pretty  ! 

well  cover  the  corn  plants  and  get  by  with  it.  If  you  wait  until  I 

after  the  plants  are  more  than  a  foot  high  and  the  corn  is  grow-  [ 

ing  rapidly,  the  spray  may  delay  the  maturity  from  three  to  10  [ 

days.  It  may  also  reduce  the  yield.  1 

“There  are  sprayers  now  equipped  with  drop  lines  that  throw  [ 

the  spray  beneath  the  leaves  and  angle  it  away  from  the  plants. 

Corn  has  been  sprayed  with  this  equipment,”  Dr.  Alban  adds, 

“up  to  36  inches  without  excessive  damage.” 

Harry  Satterhwaite,  who  grew  16  acres  of  canning  com  on 
the  river  bottom  land  on  his  Warren  County,  Ohio,  farm  in 
1949,  said,  “We  used  drop  lines  and  sprayed  2,4-D  on  our  com 
this  year  when  the  corn  was  up  to  my  shoulders,  and  it  didn’t 
hurt  the  crop.  It  sure  hurt  the  weeds  though.  We  had  a  custom 
sprayer  come  in  with  his  rig  and  go  over  it.” 

LARGE  SCALE  GROWERS  cut  harvest  costs  with  tractor  pickers. 


note  such  ears  of  corn  as  this  one  picked  from  his  16  acre  field. 


and  two  man  crews.  Most  of  these  men  are  aboard  for  the  ride. 


Sattcrhwaitc’s  river  bottom  fields  have  always  grown  good 
crops,  but  weeds  prospered  as  much  as  the  corn.  “Picking  corn 
in  there  by  hand,”  said  Ralph,  Satterhwaite’s  son  and  partner, 
“was  a  miserable  job.  There  weren’t  two  plants  that  weren’t 
tied  together  by  morning  glory  vines.  Why,  you  could  shake  the 
corn  plants  at  one  end  of  the  row  and  see  ’em  wiggle  clear  down 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  And  those  rows,”  says  Ralph  adding 
the  final  touch,  “are  a  half  mile  long.” 

This  year  was  different.  At  corn  picking  time  the  only  thing 
doing  well  in  the  field  was  sweet  corn  and  an  occasional  morning 
glory  vine.  The  mechanical  picker,  that  picked  a  ton  of  roasting 
ears  every  ten  minutes,  had  no  trouble  sorting  the  corn  from  the 
weeds.  “That  field’s  the  cleanest  I  ever  saw  it,”  Satterhwaite  said. 

Insects  And  Sweet  Corn 

Weeds  and  insects  form  a  team  to  battle  the  farmer  for  final 
possession  of  his  sweet  corn  crop.  There  are  several  ever  hungry 
corn  eating  insects  which  apparently  share  man’s  taste  for  the 
tender  kernels.  Satisfied  to  eat  the  com  raw  they  move  into  the 
fields  and  stake  out  claims  at  various  locations  on  the  corn  plant 
where  they  feed  so  greedily  that  they  may  ruin  much  of  the 
crop. 

I’he  corn  borer,  an  enemy  of  long  standing,  is  still  a  threat 
to  the  corn  grower.  DDT  has  become  an  effective  weapon  against 
the  borer.  I'he  treatment  consists  of  two  to  five  applications  of  a 
25  per  cent  DDT  concentrate.  Treatment  should  start  when 
one-fourth  of  the  egg  masses  are  in  the  black  head  stage  and 
after  the  sweet  corn  is  10  inches  or  more  high.  Spray  the  con¬ 
centrate  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  gallons  per  acre. 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  another  insect  which  prompts  sweet 
corn  growers  to  do  considerable  name  calling.  This  medium 
sized  worm  with  the  over-sized  appetite  can  consume  enough 
corn  in  24  hours  to  ruin  an  ear.  Again  DDT  is  the  stopper.  As 
soon  as  the  silks  begin  to  appear,  apply  a  three  to  five  per  cent 
dust,  three  times  at  four-day  intervals. 

Smut  is  a  collection  of  large  and  small  puffball-like  growths 
on  ears  or  stalks  of  corn.  This  disease,  caused  by  a  fungus, 
ruins  every  ear  on  which  it  appears.  Since  it  winters  over  in 
corn  refuse,  manure  spread  on  the  field  should  be  free  of  corn 
stalks.  Plant  breeders  have  had  some  success  in  breeding  smut 
resistant  varieties  of  sweet  com. 

Harvesting  Sweet  Corn 

Until  recently  all  sweet  corn  was  picked  by  hand.  Much  of 
the  annual  sweet  corn  crop  is  still  harvested  by  hand,  but  tractor- 

THERE’S  A  PEST  in  every  patch.  Rats  and  starlings  have  a  taste 
for  tender  sweet  corn,  and  leave  empty  cobs  to  mark  their  trail. 


mounted  mechanical  pickers  are  moving  into  corn  fields  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers. 

Most  mechanical  pickers  pick  two  rows  at  a  time  by  cutting 
the  stalk  off  both  above  and  below  the  ear.  The  ear  is  then 
snapped  from  the  stalk  and  lifted  on  an  elevator  to  be  dropped 
into  a  wagon  hitched  behind  the  tractor.  Pickers  cost  about 
$1500.00.  They  require  a  two-man  crew,  one  to  drive  the  tractor 
and  one  to  distribute  the  load  on  the  wagon. 

Market  growers  say  to  start  picking  sweet  com  when  the  tip 
kernels  begin  to  fill  out,  but  before  they  start  to  take  on  color. 
In  hot  weather  the  ears  may  mature  overnight  and  the  grower 
who  wants  to  market  his  com  at  the  right  time  has  to  watch 
it  like  a  young  mother  caring  for  her  firstborn.  Usually  sweet 
corn  ripens  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  days.  The  kernels 
should  be  in  the  milk  stage  when  the  com  is  picked.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  com  will  travel  several  hours  to  reach 
the  market  because  it  goes  right  on  maturing  in  transit.  The 
grower  who  picks  too  late  lets  the  corn  lose  much  of  its  tastiness 
and  flavor. 

Most  fresh  sweet  com  is  trimmed  at  the  market.  The  grower 
should  not  snap  the  ears  too  close  to  the  stalk  since  the  moisture 
in  the  stalk  helps  preserve  the  corn. 

Varieties 

Growers  group  the  sw'eet  com  varieties  into  early,  medium, 
and  late  maturing.  Of  the  dozens  of  hybrids  now  being  grown, 
practically  all  will  fit  one  of  these  three  classifications.  Which 
the  farmer  decides  to  plant  will  depend  on  the  location  of  his 
farm  and  the  market  he  hopes  to  hit. 

The  canners  usually  prefer  a  late-maturing  strain  such  as 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  or  Seneca  Chief.  Where  the  same  factory 
cans  other  vegetables  the  late  corn  comes  in  after  the  peas  are 
out  of  the  way.  (Continued  on  page  125) 


WASTE  from  the  canning  factory  goes  into  the  silage  pile. 
Farmers  buy  it  back  at  three  dollars  per  ton  for  cow  feed. 


V 
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SEEDS 

IN 

COATS 


Seed  pelleting  is  still  in  its  infancy 
but  holds  promise  of  precision 
planting  and  better  weapons  to  use 
in  fighting  insects  and  fungus. 


NAKED  SEEDS  are  given  a  round,  smooth  shape  by  pelleting 


light  and  irregular  in  shape,  the  seed 
genns  would  not  drop  uniformly  with  a 
mechanieal  planter.  The  solution  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  these  men  and  to  others  working 
on  this  problem  was  to  put  a  coat  on  the 
seed  that  would  give  it  a  uniform  shape 
and  size  that  could  be  handled  mechani¬ 
cally. 

As  soon  as  the  idea  jelled,  its  application 
to  other  seeds  became  apparent.  Tiny 
seeds,  like  tobacco,  that  are  so  small  a 
farmer  would  have  to  wear  a  jeweler’s 
magnifying  glass  and  use  tweezers  to  plant 
them  separately,  could  be  given  enough 
bulk  to  make  handling  simple.  Seeds  with 
irregular  shapes  could  be  made  as  round 
as  beebee  shot.  Cotton  seeds,  which  are 
covered  with  a  beard  that  hinders  me¬ 
chanical  planting,  could  be  coated  to  give 
them  a  smooth  surface.  Once  the  seed  was 
encased  in  its  individual  p>ellet,  it  could  be 
accurately  spaced  in  rows.  This  would 
eliminate  the  cost  of  thinning  sugar  beets, 
carrots,  lettuce  and  other  such  plants,  and 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  transplant¬ 
ing  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  in  some 
climates.  Not  only  could  labor  and  money 


be  saved  this  way,  but  the  injury  to  the 
root  systems  caused  by  thinning  and  trans¬ 
planting  could  be  avoided. 

Dow  Chemical  assigned  the  difficult  but 
exciting  job  of  developing  the  seed  pellet¬ 
ing  process  to  Dr.  \’ogelsang.  He  began 
the  long  search  and  the  tedious  testing 
necessary  to  find  a  coating  material  which 
would  readily  break  down  w’hen  moisture 
was  present,  but  would  be  hard  enough  to 
withstand  shipping  and  mechanical  plant¬ 
ing. 

After  some  exploratory  research,  the 
Dow  people  decided  that  seed  pelleting 
wasn’t  their  dish,  but  Vogelsang  stayed 
with  the  idea  and  established  the  Processed 
Seeds,  Inc.,  Midland,  Michigan.  Working 
with  his  own  company  he  has  evolved  a 
method  for  coating  sugar  beet  seed  and  a 
great  many  other  seeds  that  can  use  an 
overcoat. 

Putting  On  The  Coat 

The  method  that  Dr.  Vogelsang  devised 
and  patented  for  putting  on  the  coat 
was  to  place  the  seed  in  a  rotating  pan 
that  looks  like  a  cement  mixer  and  alter¬ 
nately  wet  the  seeds  with  an  adhesive  ma- 


ON  A  warm  day  in  the  early  summer 
of  1 943  two  men  stood  on  the  edge  of 
a  Michigan  sugar  beet  field  looking  dow-n 
the  tender  green  rows  dotted  with  workers 
using  long  and  short  handled  hoes  to  thin 
out  the  beets.  “We  planted  two  million 
seed  germs  to  the  acre,”  said  one  of  them. 
M.  J.  Buschlen,  Agricultural  Supervisor 
of  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet 
Sugar  Association  of  Saginaw,  “and,  as 
soon  as  they  germinated  and  started  grow¬ 
ing,  w'e  have  to  pay  $15  or  $20  to  have 
ninety'-five  per  cent  of  them  pulled  out. 
It’s  pretty  discouraging  for  these  farmers 
who  are  having  a  hard  time  finding  help 
to  do  their  regular  work.”  His  companion. 
Dr.  Phelps  \’ogelsang,  a  research  techni¬ 
cian  of  the  Dow'  Chemical  Company,  not 
only  agreed  with  him.  but  felt  something 
could  be  done  about  it. 

Since  each  beet  seed  contains  four  or 
five  germs  capable  of  producing  plants, 
their  first  thought  was  to  segment  the  seed 
so  that  they  could  plant  the  individual 
seed  germs  and  avoid  the  clump  of  plants 
that  grow  from  one  seed.  Segmenting  the 
seeds  offered  help,  but,  because  they  were 


A  PELLETED  SEED  can  be  made  perfectly  round  for  use  in  precision  planters.  This 
pellet  contains  a  seed,  fertilizer,  fungicide,  insectacide  and  a  crow  repellant. 


terial  and  then  dust  them  with  the  dry 
coating  materials  which  will  stick  to  them. 
The  process  is  repeated  until  they  reach 
the  desired  size.  The  seeds  are  screened  to 
1/32  of  an  inch  difference  between  the 
larfjest  and  the  smallest  pellet  in  any  batch, 
and  may  range  from  ^sth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  ’/4  of  an  inch  or  larger  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  kind  of  seed.  With  some  seed, 
such  as  melon,  cucumber,  lettuce,  sweet 
corn  and  certain  grasses,  too  much  mater¬ 
ial  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  seed  to 
pellet  them  to  the  point  where  they  would 
be  perfectly  spherical,  so  they  are  given 
only  enough  coating  to  protect  them  and 
make  them  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  As 
it  is,  the  process  increases  the  seed’s  weight 
from  2  to  25  times. 

The  bulk  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
pelleting  process  are  inert  substances  such 
as  powdered  feldspar  or  volcanic  ash,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  seeds  being  coated. 
The  co.ating  is  held  tightly  on  the  seed  by 
a  water  soluble,  non-toxic,  plastic  material. 
The  pellets  are  sufficiently  hard  for  me¬ 
chanical  planting,  yet  able  to  dissolve 
when  in  contact  with  soil  moisture.  Most 
pellets  will  soften  as  soon  as  18  per  cent 
moisture  is  present  in  the  pellet  and  this 
allows  emergence  of  the  .seedling  through 
the  coat.  The  coating  may  or  may  not  dis¬ 
integrate  in  the  soil,  but  will  soften 
enough  to  allow  germination  before 
enough  moisture  is  actually  present  to 
cause  germination  of  the  seed. 

Food  Vi  ith  The  Clothing 

As  the  pelleting  process  was  developed 
it  became  apparent  that  more  than  just 
bulk  and  shape  could  be  given  to  the  seeds 
by  their  coats.  Other  material  could  be 
added  that  would  give  nourishment  and 
protection.  In  preparing  the  coating  ma¬ 
terial  almost  any  type  of  ingredient  can  be 
added  in  accurate  amounts  to  control  seed 
and  soil  borne  disease,  soil  insects,  seed 
stealing  birds  and  animals,  and  to  give  the 
seedling  a  shot  of  growth  hormones  and 
fertilizer. 

To  determine  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
ingredients  that  should  be  added  to  various 


seeds  for  best  results.  Dr.  Vogelsang  car¬ 
ried  on  several  thousand  tests  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  field.  His  tests  convinced  him 
that  a  much  higher  concentration  of  fun¬ 
gicide  is  usually  required  to  control  fungus 
diseases  than  can  be  made  to  stick  on  the 
bare  seed  by  ordinary  treating  methods. 
With  onions,  for  example,  he  found  that 
as  much  as  100  per  cent  of  the  seed  weight 
of  Arasan  should  be  added  in  order  to  get 
the  best  control  of  smut  in  heavily  infested 
areas.  Today  this  is  the  best  smut  control 
method  known. 

Various  insecticides  such  as  DDT,  Bi¬ 
chloride  of  Mercury,  Lead  .Arsenate  and 
others  are  added  to  the  pellet  coat  to  give 
the  seed  a  chance  to  fight  off  its  attackers. 
Birds  don’t  seem  to  recognize  a  pellet  seed 
as  a  seed  and  leave  it  alone.  This  is  proba¬ 


bly  the  first  time  man  has  outwitted  a 
crow. 

Fertilizers,  potash  and  phosphate,  are 
generally  added  to  give  the  seedling  nour¬ 
ishment  for  healthy,  rapid  growth.  Nitro¬ 
gen  salts  have  a  toxic  effect,  so  safe  mater¬ 
ials  such  as  dried  blood  in  combination 
with  certain  plant  acids  which  readily 
break  down  to  supply  nitrogen  to  the  seed¬ 
ling  plant  are  added  to  the  coat.  Minor 
elements,  that  are  essential  to  the  growth 
and  in  many  cases  are  deficient  in  soils, 
can  be  added  in  the  p)elleting  process. 
Stimulants  or  growth  hormones  such  as 
indolbutyric  acid,  iron  extract  of  chloro- 
phyle,  vitamin  Bi  and  such,  are  used  to 
speed  up  germination  and  emergence  as 
well  as  to  stimulate  the  seedling. 

(Continued  an  page  1 33) 


BROKEN,  INACCESSIBLE  COUNTRY  can  be  successfully  planted  from  the  air  with  seeds  which  are  fertilized  and  protected  by  their  coats. 


/ 


THIS  RATTLESNAKE  checks  his  coat,  and  adds  a  rattle  in  process. 
IF  YOU  MUST  handle  snakes,  grasp  them  behind  the  head. 


BY  RALPH  DURY 


Snakes  are  still  trying  to  live  down  the 
bad  name  they  got  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Most 
of  them  are  the  farmer’s  friends^  eating 
enough  rats,  mice  and  insects  to  earn  their  keep. 


"C^ARLY  in  June  of  1944  Clarence  Mitchell  was  hoeing  his 
corn  and  minding  his  own  business  in  one  of  his  fields  which 
borders  on  a  swamp  near  Peninsula,  Ohio.  Mitchell  had  noticed 
that  his  dogs  w’ere  ill  at  case.  They  had  been  avoiding  the  swamp 
for  several  days,  following  at  his  heels  up  and  down  the  rows. 
Then  one  morning  Mitchell  looked  up  from  his  work  and  there 
slithering  across  the  field  in  plain  sight  was  the  biggest  snake 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  reached  across  si.x  or  seven  corn  rows.  Its 
body  was  as  big  as  Mitchell’s  thigh. 

Mitchell  made  no  effort  to  get  acquainted  with  the  snake, 
but  tried  to  keep  pace  with  his  hounds  as  they  headed  for  home. 
Within  the  nc.xt  few  days  two  other  farmers  reported  seeing  the 
giant  reptile.  Word  got  back  to  the  Mayor  of  Peninsula,  and 
in  the  company  of  his  chief  of  police  and  a  posse  of  deputies, 
the  Mayor  sallied  forth  to  investigate.  He  saw  the  tracks  in  the 
soft  earth  and  agreed  that  they  were  made  by  a  mighty  big  snake. 

Shortly  afterw'ard  a  woman  saw  the  snake  rear  up  and  drop 
over  a  three  and  a  half  foot  fence  near  her  chicken  yard.  The 
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Snake  In  The  Grass 


SNAKES  TAKE  their  meals  where  they  find  them.  This  unhappy  toad  moved  too  slowly  to  escape  his  fate.  The  black  snake, 
photographed  the  moment  he  caught  the  toad,  will  turn  the  toad  and  swallow  him  head  first.  The  next  meal  may  be  insects. 


line  of  brokfii  wi-cds  left  where  the  snake  fell  measured  19  feet. 
The  countryside  was  aroused.  The  Mayor,  feeling  that  it  was 
high  time  to  capture  the  roaming  reptile,  organized  a  giant 
snake  hunt  for  the  following  Sunday.  Men,  women  and  children 
followed  the  wave  of  hunters.  The  snake  was  not  seen. 

During  the  summer  of  1944  a  lot  of  northern  Ohio  black¬ 
berries  went  unpicked,  and  children  and  chickens  were  carefully 
confined  to  yards  and  houses.  The  rest  of  the  summer  and  the 
following  autumn,  the  snake  was  reported  seen  a  number  of 
times.  By  the  first  snow  fall,  the  serpent  was  still  free,  but  did 
not  appear  the  following  spring,  and  has  not  been  reported  since, 
nor  has  any  trace  been  found.  Many  doubt  the  existence  of 
such  a  colossal  reptile,  but  the  myth  persists. 

Snake  experts  from  large  zoos  and  scientific  institutions  pointed 
out  that  the  snake,  if  it  existed  at  all.  would  actually  be  harm¬ 
less  at  distances  greater  than  10  feet.  But  man’s  primitive  dread 
of  all  serpents  was  not  to  be  erased  by  the  comforting  statements 
of  the  scientists. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  Midwestern  community  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  harboring  a  snake  of  the  proportions  of  the  Peninsula 
Python.  This  is  just  as  well,  since  few  people  seem  to  like  snakes 
of  any  size.  The  snake  is  perhaps  the  most  defiled  creature  on 
earth.  Since  man  first  learned  to  write,  he  has  singled  out  the 
serpent  for  the  sharpc'st  thrusts  of  his  pen.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  set  the  pace  whi  n  he  wrote,  “Bi’cause  thou  hast 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle  and  above  every  beast 
of  the  field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.” 

Almost  everv’  rural  community  has  its  own  big  snake  myth, 
but  actually  no  native  snake  could  be  responsible.  If  giant  sc-r-  l,, 

pi  nts  have  roamed  through  our  countryside,  they  have  esiap<-d 
from  circuses,  or  have  been  the  creatures  of  a  fevered 
imagination. 

Whether  or  not  the  farmer  likes  snakes  he  will  probably  never 
be  rid  of  them.  They  live  in  and  about  his  barnyard,  woods, 
streams,  fencerows,  and  pasture  fields.  They  are  silent,  secretive, 
and  seldom  seen  as  they  go  about  quietly  in  search  of  food. 

T  he  period  of  greatest  activity  for  snakes  is  during  the  cik)I 
spring  days.  They  dislike  hot  weather,  which  makes  them 
sluggish.  It  is  during  the  early  spring  that  their  love  life  reaches 
the  pi'ak  of  activity.  Most  young  snakes  are  born  in  the  spring¬ 
time.  Some  snakes  lay  eggs,  others  give  birth  to  live  young,  in 
some  cases  as  many  as  7.*)  tiny  ofTspring.  I'here  are  31  sptxic-s  of 
poisonous  snakes  found  in  the  United  States,  including  24  spe¬ 
cies  of  rattlesnakes,  three  copperheads,  four  coral  snakes,  and 
the  cottonmouth  water  moccasin. 

Many  snakes  work  the  night  shift.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  hide  in  the  coolest  spot  they  can  find.  At  night  they  come 
out  to  gather  a  meal  of  insects,  mice,  young  birds  or  eggs,  toads. 

(Continued  on  page  1  39) 


THE  COPPERHEAD  inflicts  a  poisonous  bite  when  cornered, 
but  seldom  has  enough  poison  to  kill  a  man  or  a  large  animal. 
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WINTER 

CHORES 


A  farm  hoy  ^•tart8  school  and  chores  at 
about  the  same  age.  Johnny  Knoop  tells 
of  a  hov^s  work  on  a  winter  morning. 


TT  WAS  winter  on  a  farm  in  Northern  Ohio.  Bob 
woke  up  with  a  start.  It  was  dark  outside  but  as  his 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dark  he  made  out  a 
white  blanket  across  the  fields.  He  glanced  up  at  his 
old  alarm.  It  was  time  to  get  up  already.  Old  man 
winter  didn’t  even  let  you  sleep  as  long  as  the  sun  any 
more.  Bob  threw  the  covers  ofl’  him  and  jumiK-d  out 
of  Ix-d.  He  dressed  quickly  because  of  the  cold  and 
went  to  the  kitchen.  Bob  tossed  a  few  logs  in  the  sto\e 
and  warmed  his  hands,  .\fter  he  felt  warm  he  pulled 
on  his  boots  and  coat.  Bob  trugged  out  to  the  barn  in 
the  new  fallen  snow.  His  boots  made  a  nice  crumh- 
crunching  sound.  Bob  put  two  biu  kets  on  the  electrick 
bucket  heater.  While  the  water  was  heatinu  he  fed  the 
squealing  pigs  their  t  orn  and  water.  W  hen  h<'  got  back 
the  water  was  warm.  He  picked  up  the  water  and 
went  to  the  milkinsj  room.  “Hello,  there!”  called  a  voise 
as  he  neared  the  milking  room:  “For  once  your  on  time 
with  that  water.”  It  was  Bob’s  brother  Jim.  Jim  got  up 
ahead  of  Bob  to  do  the  milking.  Bob  addi-d  a  little 
warm  water  to  eaih  of  the  cow’s  fountions.  .After  this 
Bob  bedded  down  the  cows  with  fresh  straw.  'Fhat 
ended  the  morning  chores. 


I 

When  Winter  loosens  its  grip  upon  the  land,  then  comes  sugaring;  and  when  sugaring  comes. 

Spring  can  not  be  far  behind.  The  first  thaw  usually  starts  the  sap,  and  while  the  last  of  the  snow 

:  still  lingers  in  the  hollows,  the  fire  is  set  in  the  sugar  house  and  the  buckets  hung  on  the  trees.  Oxen 

j  were  made  for  sugaring;  surefooted,  calm  and  strong,  they  can  take  a  sled  anywhere  a  man  can 

*  walk.  Sugaring  is  one  farm  operation  that  has  not  been  widely  mechanized;  much  maple  sugar 

I  and  syrup  is  produced  today  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  with  the  same  tools  and  the  same  animals. 
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DEATH  AT  MIDNIGHT 

BY  GRANT  CANNON 

The  savoffe  sport  of  cock  fightings  branded  as  cruel  and  inhumane 
and  outlaued  in  most  states^  carries  on  a  clandestine 
existence.  Fighting  birds  are  bred  to  be  killers  and  are  fought 
in  uell  hidden  pits.  The  sheriff  is  sometimes  a  spectator. 

EATH  came  to  Golden  Thunder,  a 
fighting  cock,  in  a  smoke  filled  barn  on 
a  chill  November  midnight.  In  the  low- 
walled  [>it  under  the  bright  lights,  he 
fought  his  last  fight  and  died  w  ith  his  spurs 
on.  The  tiers  of  spectators  watching  the 
two  violent  birds  fling  themselves  at  each 
other,  thrusting  and  slashing  with  their 
steel  gaffs,  had  heard  his  death  rattle  for 
some  time  before  the  contest  endt'd.  “The 


red  one’s  got  a  punctun'd  lung.”  one 
man  said  to  his  neighbor.  “What  odds 
will  you  give  me  on  him?” 

This  last  morning,  as  on  each  of  the 
other  thirteen  mornings  in  this  two-week 
training  period.  Golden  Thund«‘r  woke  at 
dawn  in  his  small,  solitary  training  box. 
ruffled  his  feathers,  and  erowed  a  ehal- 
lenge  to  the  roosters  of  the  world.  Other 
c|uarrelous  \oiees  answered  him  and  he 


crowed  again.  .As  it  had  in  the  past,  his 
crowing  started  the  farm  day.  He  heard  a 
door  slam  and  a  sereen  door  rattle  an 
echo.  On  other  mornings  he  had  always 
been  the  first  to  be  fed  his  rolled  oats,  raw- 
hamburger.  and  sprinkling  of  y<*llow  pof)- 
corn.  but  today  he  was  not  fed.  His  owner 
wouldn't  risk  slowing  him  down  with  food 
in  his  crop  when  he  fought.  Later  in  the 
morning  he  gave  him  a  little  apple  to  peek 


I 
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at.  Hunger  didn’t  improve  Thunder’s  dis- 
jx).sition. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  an  abbreviation 
of  his  usual  schedule.  His  owner,  Jim 
Leeds,  took  him  out  to  the  padded  exer¬ 
cise  plank  where  he  was  usually  forced 
to  run  back  and  forth  for  an  hour,  but 
today  he  took  only  a  few  turns  to  loosen 
up  his  muscles.  Leeds  then  perched  him 
on  the  back  of  a  rocking  chair  and  rocked 
it  back  and  forth  for  five  minutes  while 
Golden  Thunder  flexed  his  muscles  and 
shifted  his  weight  to  keep  balanced.  Usu¬ 
ally  these  callisthenics  took  up  an  hour 
or  two  of  his  lonely  day,  but  this  day  was 
different.  He  did  take  a  grim  satisfaction 
in  giving  Leeds  one  vicious  peck  that 
raised  a  blood  blister  on  his  neck. 

Leeds  had  not  raised  Thunder;  he  ac¬ 
quired  him  from  J.  C.  Miller  of  Middle- 
town,  Indiana,  on  whose  farm  this  Black 
and  Tan  cock  had  been  hatched.  This  strain 
was  developed  almost  a  century  ago  by 
crossing  the  ginger  colored  Red  Quill  with 
the  brown  feathered,  black  tailed  Red 
Horse.  The  Black  and  Tan  retains  the 
snapping  hlack  eye  that  is  common  to 
both,  has  a  brown  saddle  and  black  tail 
and  ginger-orange  hackles.  His  fighting 
qualities  combine  the  powerful  slashing 
single  stroke,  that  may  be  so  deadly  when 
the  birds  meet  in  air.  and  the  fast, 
shuffling  heel  pumping  for  in-fighting. 
Miller  chose  the  Black  and  Tan  strain  over 
*)0  years  ago  from  the  hundreds  of  strains 
of  game  chickens  and  has  been  breeding 
them  ever  since.  For  the  past  30  years,  he 
has  had  to  depend  on  his  own  stock  for 
breeding  with  no  infusion  of  outside  blood. 
Like  most  breeders  of  fighting  cocks.  Mil¬ 
ler  depends  on  lore  and  tradition  as  much 
as  on  scientific  fact  in  handling  his  flock. 
To  avoid  the  weakening  effects  of  in¬ 
tensive  line  breeding,  he  sends  chickens 
all  over  the  country  to  live  on  different 
soil  and  under  div'erse  climates  for  a  year 
or  two  and  then  brings  them  back  to  the 
breeding  flock. 

Inbreeding  is  carried  out  more  in¬ 
tensively  in  fighting  chickens  than,  per¬ 
haps,  any  other  class  of  livestock.  Golden 
Thunder,  for  example,  is  the  final  product 
of  breeding  his  mother  to  seven  genera¬ 
tions  of  her  own  sons.  Miller  frowns  on 
incubator  hatching  and  depends  on  a 
rugged  environment  and  his  own  keen 
eye  to  cull  out  weaklings.  Thunder  was 
hatched  in  a  corner  of  the  tool  shed  in  a 
nest  which  his  mother  shared  with  a  con¬ 
genial  Muscovy  duck.  The  day  he  was 
hatched.  Miller  made  an  identifying  code 
mark  by  punching  the  web  of  his  toes 
and  turned  him  back  with  his  mother. 
From  then  on,  the  hen  and  chicks  had 
to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  dangerous 
barnyard.  Foxes,  skunks,  rats,  hawks,  sleet 


WINNER  AND  LOSER  in  a  cock  fight  are 
usually  both  damaged;  sometimes  both 
die.  The  action  in  a  fight  is  so  fast 
that  only  the  practiced  eye  can  follow 
the  rapier  thrusts  of  the  steel  spurs. 


and  rain  killed  half  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Miller  wrung  the  necks  of  two 
others  with  watery  eyes  that  he  suspected 
of  having  roup.  Miller  believes  that  raising 
his  chicks  in  the  open  this  way  eliminates 
the  weaklings  and  gives  the  others  a  hardi¬ 
ness  they  would  not  get  in  a  coop. 

When  the  comb  began  to  grow.  Miller 
clipped  it  with  surgical  shears  and 
trimmed  off  the  wattles  to  give  him  the 
clipped  clean  head  of  the  fighting  cock. 
Later  his  comb  grew  smooth  and  straight 
like  the  crest  of  a  Greek  helmet.  The  little 
flock  lost  its  congenial  family  relationships 
when  the  cockerels’  spur  buds  began  to 
develop  and  they  started  crowing  in  their 
faulty  immature  voices.  At  this  point 
the  deadly  rivalry  that  is  their  mark  de¬ 
veloped  and  they  turned  on  each  other 


in  small  ferocious  fights.  When  Miller 
saw  the  young  roosters  fighting  and  heard 
their  crows,  he  knew  that  it  was  time  to 
separate  them  into  individual  pens.  As 
Golden  Thunder  matured,  he  develop)ed 
the  handsome  orange  hackles  that  gave 
him  his  name  and  his  tail  feathers  grew 
long  and  black  with  a  green  sheen. 
His  shining  breast  feathers  were  black, 
spangled  with  red. 

Miller  does  not  approve  of  fighting 
stags,  as  young  roosters  are  called  before 
they  go  through  their  first  molt,  so  Goldett 
Thunder  was  put  into  a  walk.  A  walk  is 
an  individual  coop  occupied  by  a  rooster 
and  two  or  three  hens.  There  had  been 
no  sad  separation  from  his  mother.  She, 
true  to  her  blood,  had  picked  a  fight  with 
a  younger  hen  and  had  been  killed  before 
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ELABORATE  CARRYING  CASES  are  built  to  transport  the  birds  to  the  fights.  When 
they  arrive  they  are  weighed  and  matched  within  two  ounces  of  their  own  weight. 
Cockers  are  very  proud  of  their  birds,  but  rarely  show  any  affection  for  them. 

STEEL  SPURS  ARE  FITTED  on  the  sawed-off  stubs  of  the  natural  spur.  Short  heels, 
1  Vi  inch  long,  are  used  in  New  England;  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  West  cockers 
prefer  1  Vr  inch  spurs;  further  south  they  fight  with  long  heels,  which  is  any 
perfectly  round  spur  the  owner  wishes  to  use.  Flattened  spurs  do  more  damage. 


Miller  discovered  the  fight  and  could 
separate  them.  “She  was  ten  years  old 
when  she  was  killed,”  he  said,  “and 
had  hatched  some  w’onderful  fighting 
cocks.  I  had  turned  down  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  her  a  couple  of  weeks  before  she 
died.” 

Hens  will  occasionally  fight  to  the  death, 
but  a  more  common  end  for  them  and  for 
the  culls  among  the  roosters  is  the  stew 
pot.  Breeders  claim  that  their  flesh  is 
delicious  and  makes  up  for  its  muscular 
qualities  by  better  flavor  and  a  finer  tex¬ 
tured  meat.  The  losers  in  some  of  the  big 
derbies  are  often  bled,  plucked,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  soup  pot  of  local  hospitals. 
This  contribution,  along  with  collections 
for  charity,  constitute  the  cocking  fra¬ 
ternity’s  public  relations  work. 

The  breeding  and  raising  of  game  birds 
is,  in  many  ways,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
raising  of  commercial  chickens.  In  the 
first  place,  the  breeder  is  trying  to  develop 
a  belligerent  fighter  that  couldn’t  possibly 
be  housed  with  other  roosters.  The  blood¬ 
lines  they  select  transmit  the  fighting  qual¬ 
ities  that  have  been  developed  by  breeders 
for  the  past  three  thousand  years:  the  red 
and  black  War  Horse,  the  barred  Domi¬ 
nick,  the  silver  hackled  Aseel  from  India, 
the  red  Claret  with  its  occasional  all- 
white  sport,  and  dozens  and  hundreds  of 
other  lines.  Far  from  desiring  good  egg 
production,  the  breeder  of  these  chickens 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  his  hens  from 
laying  during  the  winter  months  when 
egg  prices  are  high.  Game  breeders  firmly 
believe  that  chicks  from  the  first  eggs  of 
the  season  will  be  stronger  than  later  ones. 
Since  a  cockerel  is  classed  as  a  stag  until 
his  first  molt  and  will  be  fought  only 
against  other  stags  or  much  smaller  cocks, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  owning  spring 
hatched  chickens.  Winter  chicks  will  have 
their  first  molt  the  following  August 
whereas  those  born  in  the  spring  will  be  a 
year  and  a  half  old  before  they  graduate 
from  the  stag  class. 

Commercial  broiler  raisers  try  to  raise 
birds  of  uniform  weight  with  tender  meat. 
The  game  chicken  raiser  wants  a  compact 
well  muscled  bird  that  can  fight  for  tw'O 
hours  without  being  exhausted.  If  he 
raised  a  yard  full  of  birds  of  uniform 
weight,  he  would  be  kept  from  entering 
the  derbies  or  tournaments  since  the 
team  of  birds  he  enters  in  these  events 
should  vary  in  weight  in  order  to  be 
matched  in  the  different  weight  classes. 
Birds  are  matched  according  to  weight 
in  two-ounce  steps  from  four  pounds  to 
six  pounds-six  ounces.  Heavier  birds  are 
called  shakes  and  are  paired  off  without 
regard  for  weight.  Breeders  are  not  too 
excited  about  raising  a  fast  growing 
chicken ;  what  they  want  is  one  that  is 
rugged  at  maturity. 

For  a  year  after  he  was  first  cooped 
with  his  harem.  Golden  Thunder  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  on  Miller’s  farm.  Since  onlv 
one  cock  can  be  left  out  in  the  yard  at 
any  one  time,  Thunder  took  turns  with 
the  other  roosters  in  roaming  the  fields 
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COCK  OF  THE  WALK,  this  Black  and  Tan  lives  with  his  harem  in  his  own  pen.  Though  they  look  as  small  as  bantams,  these  com¬ 
pact  birds  will  weigh  in  at  six  pounds  for  the  cock  and  five  for  the  hens.  Confining  them  with  hens  is  called  putting  them  in  a  walk. 


with  his  hens,  eating  bugs  and  weed  seeds  until  the  fourth  of  July,  and  thousands  believe  that  they  feel  pain  as  we  do. 
and  an  evening  ration  of  scratch  feed.  Be-  of  birds  arc  fought  and  killed.  The  exact  “They  point  to  the  fact  that  we  put 

tween  times  he  was  cooped  up  and  fed  number  will  never  be  known  since  tbe  steel  spurs  on  them,  to  show  that  we  are 

rolled  oats,  hard  dent  com  or  popcorn,  fighting  of  cocks  is  completely  illegal  in  bloodthirsty,”  Leeds  continued,  “but  the 

and  hamburger.  every  state  in  the  Union  except  Florida.  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  far  less 

Jim  Leeds  visited  the  Miller  farm  in  The  state  legislatures  have  branded  cock  hard  on  the  birds  to  fight  them  this  way 

October  as  Thunder  and  the  other  birds  fighting,  dog  fighting  and  bear  baiting  as  than  it  is  in  their  natural  spurs.  In  Cuba 

were  preening  their  new  plumage  after  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  pastimes  they  fight  them  without  gaffs;  they  just 

the  molt.  Leeds,  an  old  friend  of  Miller’s,  not  to  be  tolerated  within  their  borders.  The  polish  their  spurs  to  a  pin  point  and  let 

looked  over  the  birds  and  was  attracted  to  cock  fighters  and  game  chicken  breeders  them  go.  The  result  is  that  the  birds  make 

Thunder.  He  liked  the  heavily  muscled  violate  these  laws  constantly  and,  occa-  bigger  wounds  that  get  infected  easier 

long  thigh  and  short  shank  of  the  bird,  sionally,  are  arrested  and  pay  fines  for  and  they  have  more  suffering.” 

his  black  mean  eye,  and  his  alert  nervous  their  illegal  acts.  Like  the  bootlegger  of  Miller  supports  this  argument  that  the 

carriage.  But  Miller  was  in  no  mood  to  twenty  years  ago,  they  have  the  dual  game  cocks  will  fight  for  the  sheer  joy 

sell  his  handsome  bird.  “I’ll  tell  you  problem  of  having  their  pits  known  to  of  fighting  by  saying,  “I  tried  last  year 

what  you  do,”  he  said  finally.  “You  take  the  followers  of  cock  fighting  and,  at  to  work  out  an  arrangement  to  keep  two 

him  and  fight  him  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  the  same  time,  hidden  from  the  law.  In  cocks  out  on  the  range  at  all  times.  I 

If  he  shows  up  well  in  the  fights  and  if  Florida,  where  fighting  is  legal,  the  pits  kept  one  here  in  the  farm  yard  and  kept 

he  survives  two  seasons,  send  him  back  are  advertised  and  run  openly.  Elsewhere  another  and  his  hens  a  half  mile  away 
to  me  for  breeding.”  the  zeal  with  which  the  law  is  enforced  near  a  field  granary.  One  morning  I 

Game  cocks  sell  for  prices  ranging  from  varies  from  state  to  state.  In  some  South-  failed  to  hear  Copper  King,  the  one  here 

$1.5.00  to  $200.00,  with  the  largest  num-  ern  states,  the  law  closes  its  eyes  so  com-  in  the  yard,  crow  and  knew  something 

her  of  them  changing  hands  at  $2.5.00.  pletely  that  the  pit  owners  advertise  their  had  happened.  I  looked  around  and  didn’t 

“It  isn’t  a  poor  man’s  sport  any  more,”  fights  openly;  in  other  parts  of  the  coun-  find  him  and  I  went  out  to  the  granary 

Miller  will  tell  you.  “You  put  up  an  entry  try  the  pits  are  hidden  on  farms  out  in  and  the  other  rooster  was  gone  too.  A  few 


fee  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars 
when  you  fight  in  a  derby  and  the  winner 
takes  it  all.  Beside  that,  you  have  to  bet  at 
least  twenty-five  dollars  on  each  fight,  in 
a  four  cock  derby  that’s  an  extra  hundred, 
and  you  may  well  lose  it  all.  In  the  bigger 
rings  there’s  hardly  a  fight  that  doesn’t 
have  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  bet  on  it. 
I’ve  seen  individual  owners  put  up  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  a  single  fight.” 

Millions  of  dollars  change  hands  each 
season,  which  runs  from  Thanksgiving 


the  country  where  only  the  sheriff  must 
be  evaded  or  dealt  with.  Jim  Leeds  de¬ 
fends  his  hobby  with  an  argument  that  is 
familiar  to  most  of  his  fraternity.  “The 
only  reason  there  is  or  can  be  any  cock 
fighting  is  that  the  birds  want  to  fight. 
It  is  in  their  blood.  If  you  take  two  birds 
and  starve  them  for  two  davs  and  set 
them  down  with  food  all  around  them, 
they’ll  pay  no  attention  to  it  but  start 
fighting.  Then,  too.  I  believe  tbeir  nervous 
system  is  different  from  ours  and  I  don’t 


days  later  I  found  them  both  dead.  They 
had  managed  to  find  each  other  and 
fought  it  out  to  the  end.” 

To  these  arguments  the  S.P.C.A.  says, 
“Rubbish!  These  men  know  too  much 
about  breeding  to  be  taken  in  by  their 
own  arguments.  If  cocks  like  to  fight  to 
the  death,  it  is  because  they  have  been 
bred  as  fighters  for  many  generations  and 
trained  and  conditioned  by  their  owners. 
We  certainly  feel  that  this  sport,  if  it  can 
(Continued  on  page  1 23) 
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HOG  APARTMENT  HOUSE 

This  Indiana  farmer's  new  moveable  hoghouse  is 
a  busy  place  all  the  year  'round. 


TJOGS,  called  Sus  scrofa  by  the  zoolo- 
gists,  swine  by  the  British,  and  just 
plain  pigs  by  the  Midwest  farmers,  have 
long  known  what  their  masters  are  just 
finding  out.  that  they  are  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  adaptable  of  farm  animals.  Give 
a  pig  a  mud  puddle  and  he  becomes  a 
sort  of  a  domesticated  hippopotamus, 
wallowing  and  plastering  himself  with 
mud  to  keep  cool.  Put  him  in  a  modern, 
clean  apartment  hoghouse  and  he  be¬ 
comes  the  model  of  propriety,  and  profit 
too,  for  he’ll  gain  as  much  as  two  p)ounds 
of  money-making  flesh  a  day  on  the  right 
feed  and  intelligent  handling. 

With  an  eye  to  molding  the  pig  to  the 
most  efficient  meat  production,  Tillman 
Bubenzer,  manager  of  the  highly  mechan¬ 
ized  Conner  Prairie  Farm  near  Nobles- 
ville.  Indiana,  set  out  three  years  ago  to 
design  an  efficient  hoghouse  that  brought 
out  the  best  in  a  sow  and  her  litter.  He 
wanted  to  find  as  many  answers  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  ever-present  question  “How 
can  we  produce  pork  cheaper?” 

The  system  in  use  on  the  farm  at  that 
time  was  the  usual  one  for  Indiana  and 
other  Midwest  farms.  There  was  a  fine, 
expensive,  well-equipped  central  farrow¬ 
ing  house  and  a  number  of  small  indi¬ 


vidual  farrowing  houses  that  could  be 
used  in  pasture.  Neither  of  these  set-ups 
would  raise  hogs  to  market  age.  The  cen¬ 
tral  house  could  not  be  moved  to  pasture 
and  the  individual  ones  were  too  small 
and  only  suited  for  farrowing.  The  prob¬ 
lem  then,  was  to  design  a  house  that 
could  be  used  from  farrowing  until  the 
hogs  went  to  market  and  with  a  two  litters 
{X’r  sow  per  year  program. 

Continuous  use  of  a  hog  house  through¬ 
out  the  year  with  two  or  three  days  out 
for  a  clean-up,  disinfecting  and  airing 
between  each  litter,  would  be  progress. 
This  would  require  a  large  enough  house 
for  growing  hogs  yet  it  must  be  capable 
of  Ix'ing  divided  at  farrowing  time  so  that 
the  little  pigs  have  an  ared  to  themselves 
in  which  they  were  safe  from  being 
squashed  by  their  myoptic  mother.  Con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  with  size  proved 
that  a  two-family  unit  was  about  as  large 
a  house  as  could  be  moved  around  by 
ordinary  farm  tractors.  (Shown  in  the 
photograph  above  is  one  man  on  medium 
size  tractor  lining  up  two  of  the  Conner 
Prairie  houses  for  winter  use  in  the  barn 
lot.) 

Since  drafts  are  the  worst  enemy  of 
baby  pigs,  the  house  had  to  be  tight; 
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insulation  against  drafts  had  the  added 
advantage  of  preventing  the  watering 
drum  from  freezing  in  the  Midwest  winter 
weather. 

Allowing  space  for  a  12  section  self 
feeder  in  the  house  would  take  care  of 
the  feeding  of  baby  pigs.  The  house 
would  be  on  pasture  when  there  was  pas¬ 
ture  available,  and  this  would  further 
simplify  the  feeding  during  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  ease  with  which  the  house 
could  be  moved  to  fresh  pastures  would 
make  proper  sanitation  easier  to  maintain. 
In  the  winter  the  house  could  be  easily 
cleaned,  since  it  had  a  wooden  floor. 

“Our  house  takes  care  of  these  points 
in  hog  raising,”  says  Tillman  Bubenzer, 
“and  has  given  performance  on  two  out 
of  three  factors  needed  for  efficient  pork 
production.  These  factors  are :  ( 1 )  Breed- 
ino,  for  large  litters,  efficient  feed  utiliza¬ 
tion.  and  high  carcass  value.  (2)  Intelli¬ 
gent  management  (which  includes  sanita¬ 
tion)  so  that  the  maximum  number  of 
pigs  born  can  be  raised  for  the  market. 
(3)  Proper  feeding,  of  a  balanced,  low- 
cost  ration. 

“That  would  leave  breeding  as  the  fac¬ 
tor  still  to  be  reckoned  with,”  continued 
Bubenzer,  “and  no  hog  house  can  do 
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THE  ROUGH  lumber  needed  to  equip  any  indoor  farrowing  pen  with  the  crate  type  divider 
will  cost  a  couple  of  dollars.  It  will  moke  possible  the  niceties  of  etiquette  that  will  satisfy 


the  most  particular  little  pig.  His  own  dinner  plate  will  always  come  up  in  the  some  spot. 


L 
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THE  MOVEABLE  scales  folded  and  ready  to  move  to  the  next  field. 


UNFOLDED,  the  scale  has  ramps  and  pens.  Since  the  weighing  job 
is  simple  it  is  easy  to  keep  complete  records;  see  card,  below. 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

10/25-11/15 

2/17-3/9 

3/9-3/30 

3/30-  4/20 

4/20-  5/11 

1/20-  2/10 

5/16-6/6 

6/6-6/26 

6/26-  7/17 

7/17-  8/7 

(g) 

4/25-  5/16 

8/18-9/8 

9/8-9/29 

9/29-10/20 

10/20-11/10 

more  than  help  with  that  one.  But  if  you  give  your  hogs  the 
right  management  and  feeding  you’re  in  a  lot  better  position  to 
make  the  right  decisions  on  your  breeding  program.” 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  quick  look  at  the  job  a  modern 
hoghouse  should  do,  let’s  go  into  the  details  of  the  Conner 
Prairie  model,  see  what  it  costs,  and  how  you  use  it  after  it  is 
built. 

The  lumber  of  the  framing  of  the  house  can  be  cut  on  many 
farms,  sawed  at  a  nearby  sawmill  and  allowed  to  season  in  a 
dry  place.  Or  you  can  buy  it  from  your  lumber  dealer.  The  iso¬ 
metric  drawing  on  page  112  gives  the  framing  details. 

The  house  is  15  feet,  10  inches  long,  by  8  feet  wide,  and  is 
divided  in  the  center  to  make  two  units.  A  good  part  of  this 
center  partition  is  made  up  of  the  feeder  and  the  water  drum 
which  services  both  apartments.  The  siding  used  is  pine  center 
match  car  siding.  Roofing  felt,  corrugated  roofing,  either  iron 
or  aluminum,  and  hardware  will  be  the  other  items  needed. 

The  feature  that  makes  the  house  usable  throughout  the  pig¬ 
raising  cycle  is  the  removable  farrowing  hurdles,  shown  on  the 
opposite  page.  Each  side  of  the  house  has  a  set.  These  are 
similar  to  the  farrowing  crates  which  have  been  used  in  some 
localities,  with  the  added  advantage  of  being  inside  a  draft-free 
house.  These  are  used  only  through  the  farrowing  period;  the 
expectant  mother  is  placed  in  the  hurdles  a  few  hours  before 
farrowing  and  kept  in  confinement  for  about  6  days,  when  the 
hurdles  are  removed.  The  hurdles  are  adjustable  in  height,  9|/2 
inches  for  gilts,  13  inches  for  heavy  sows  to  leave  room  for  the 
litter.  They  keep  the  sow  in  one  place  and  keep  her  from  smoth¬ 
ering  the  pigs  when  she  lies  down;  the  pigs  can  nurse  whenever 
they  feel  hungry. 

A  sow  confined  to  a  crate  kneels  until  her  teats  touch  the 
floor;  then  she  slowly  lowers  her  body,  giving  even  the  most 
sluggish  youngster  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  In  the  open  a 
heavy  sow  usually  grunts  once  and  falls  broadside;  too  often  a 
crushed  pig  is  the  result. 

For  litters  bom  during  the  winter  months  the  hurdles  provide 
an  efficient  method  of  using  heat  lamps,  such  as  are  made  by 
Mazda  and  Sylvania.  These  cost  about  $1.65  each.  A  lamp  is 
hung  above  the  sow  so  that  part  of  the  light  shines  on  her  side 
of  the  hurdle  and  part  of  the  other  side,  where  the  pigs  spend 
most  of  their  time  except  when  nursing.  A  pig  is  born  at  a  body 
temperature  of  100  degrees.  The  heat  lamp  helps  to  keep  the 
pig  from  chilling  in  a  new  and  cold  world.  The  sow  comes  into  milk 
much  quicker  too,  with  this  simulated  spring  temperature.  At 
a  current  cost  of  about  7c  a  day  to  bum  a  light,  Bubenzer  feels 
it  is  cheap  insurance.  Usually  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  them 
for  the  first  3  or  4  days  after  farrowing.  The  results  of  the  use 
of  farrowing  hurdles  and  heat  lights  at  Conner  Prairie  have 
made  a  sizeable  addition  to  the  profit  column.  Before  their  use 
the  loss  was  2^  pigs  per  litter  the  first  week  after  farrowing; 
since  they  were  installed  it  has  been  ^  pig  per  litter. 

The  costs  of  building  the  hoghouse  on  this  Indiana  farm 
were  as  follows:  the  materials  were  $160;  with  farm  labor  the 
total  cost  came  to  $250.  So  if  the  farmer  makes  the  house  him¬ 
self  he  can  cut  the  cost  to  about  $200  and  still  allow  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  for  truck  hire,  in  hauling  his  lumber  to  the  farm 
and  any  other  expenses.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  complete,  large 
size  set  of  printed  plans  giving  the  bill  of  materials  they  may  be 


THE  TIMETABLE  below  shows  how  the  hoghouse  is  kept  in  use 
throughout  year.  For  a  complete  explanation  of  its  use  see  the  text. 


FINISH  PIGS  AND  SELL 
AT  175  DAYS  OLD 


(f) 

8/11-  9/1 
11/6  -11/27 


I 


THE  HOGHOUSE  with  all  doors  open.  Notice  that  they  can  be  lifted  off  the  hinges  and  removed  in  warm  weather.  The 
farrowing  crates  on  each  side  can  be  removed  a  few  days  after  the  sow  has  farrowed.  The  watering  fountain  is  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  house  directly  behind  the  feeder  and  forms  part  of  partition  that  divides  the  house  into  two  apartments. 


obtained  from  Conner  Prairie  Farm,  Route 
Four,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  for  $1.00. 

The  typical  time  schedule  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  opposite  page  shows  how  the 
house  is  kept  busy.  The  sows  are  bred  in 
each  three  week  period  shown  in  the 
“Breed”  column.  This  is  given  as  a  three 
week  period  to  allow  time  for  the  in-heat 
period  which  occurs  every  18  to  21  days. 
You  can  follow  the  rest  of  the  schedule  by 
reading  across  on  the  same  line.  To  take  a 
pair  of  sows  and  follow  them  through 
the  production  line  suppose  that  our 
breeding  date  is  10/25  at  (a).  They  will 
farrow  112  to  114  days  later.  To  be  sure 
of  these  dates,  hand-breeding  will  be 
necessary,  of  course.  During  the  gestation 
period  the  sows  can  be  kept  in  any  good 
pasture  or  clean  lot.  where  they  are  fed 
easily  and  watched.  About  a  week  before 
the  farrowing  date  the  sows  should  be 
washed  and  disinfected.  From  that  {jeriod 
on  they  should  become  acquainted  with 
their  handler.  Bedding  them  down  and 
walking  them  around  will  help.  Then 
about  3  days  before  farrowing  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  house  and  bedded  down. 

The  farrowing  hurdles  should  be  set 
up  when  the  sows  show  signs  of  the  im¬ 
minent  event.  Restlessness,  pawing  the 
floor  and  a  discharge  are  the  usual  indi¬ 
cations.  Then,  if  the  sows  are  on  schedule 
they  will  farrow  on  about  2/17  (see  b). 
For  commercial  production,  castrating  of 
the  boar  pigs  should  be  done  about  3 
weeks  later  on  3/9  (see  c).  In  another 
3  weeks,  about  3/30,  they  should  be  vac¬ 
cinated  for  cholera  (see  d).  At  about  9 
weeks  4/20,  the  pigs  are  weaned  (see  e). 
These  pigs  could  then  be  sold  at  about 
1 75  days  (see  f) . 

While  many  agricultural  colleges  recom¬ 


mend  weaning  at  8  weeks,  Bubenzer  feels 
that  it  is  profitable  to  leave  the  pigs  with 
their' mother  for  the  9th  week  since  they 
will  make  a  pound  a  day  gain  on  the 
milk.  About  4  days  after  the  pigs  are 
weaned  the  sows  w’ill  come  in  heat,  and 
they  can  be  bred  on  4/25  (see  g) ;  for 
fall  farrowing  on  8/18.  Then  the  schedule 
starts  all  over  again.  In  an  intensive  hog 
raising  enterprise  in  which  sows  farfow 
in  spring  and  fall  and  gilts  in  summer, 
the  house  is  used  for  approximately  1 1 2 
days  by  each  sow  or  gilt  and  6  litters  a 
year  can  be  handled  from  farrowing  to 
weaning  in  the  same  two-compartment 
house. 

The  pigs  are  finished  and  ready  to  sell 
in  about  175  days.  Of  course  if  the  house 
is  not  in  use  for  farrowing  it  can  be  used 
for  any  other  activity  connected  with 
hog  raising.  Weaned  pigs  may  be  finished, 
using  it  as  a  shelter,  for  it  is  warm  in 
winter  and  provides  good  shade  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  two  front  doors  on  each  side 
and  the  one  rear  door  may  be  removed 
in  hot  weather  for  better  ventilation.  Or 
it  can  be  used  as  a  boar  house  at  any 
time  of  the  year. 

In  the  winter  the  houses  can  be  pulled 
up  on  a  large  concrete  slab  where  they 
are  placed  with  the  overhanging  front 
eaves  touching.  By  adding  an  end  section 
containing  a  door  at  each  ofx'n  end,  they 
become  a  passageway  through  which  the 
handler  can  feed  in  comfort.  For  sows 
farrowing  in  the  winter  this  allows  a  con¬ 
venient  connection  to  electric  current  for 
heat  lamps  and  simplified  feeding. 

The  moveable  hoghouse  is  an  important 
development  in  Conner  Prairie’s  efficient 
hog  production  methods.  Carcass  testing 
w'as  started  to  complete  the  picture  of 


evaluating  the  farm’s  breeding  and  pro¬ 
duction  testing  programs.  For  the  carcass 
tests  one  hog  out  of  each  litter  that  has 
been  previously  production  tested  will  be 
checked  for  the  cut-out  value  of  the  meat. 
The  production-testing  program  includes 
a  detailed  record  of  each  hog  from  its 
birth.  The  [joints  checked  are:  the  birth 
weight,  the  weaning  weight,  the  weight  at 
154  days,  the  number  of  buttons,  the 
number  of  pigs  farrowed,  the  number 
weaned,  and  the  number  raised.  This 
breeding  program  has  supplied  seed  stock 
boars  and  sows  of  the  Hampshire,  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  1  and  2,  and  the  Montana  No.  1. 
to  many  a  Midwest  farm. 

The  question  at  Conner  Prairie,  as  in 
any  large  meat  producing  operation,  is 
“How  many  pjounds  of  feed  does  it  take 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork?”  Buben- 
zer’s  thoughts  on  feeding  are  that  the  only 
efficient  feed  is  a  balanced  ration,  self-fed. 
“We  have  lots  of  corn”,  he  says,  “so  that 
is  the  basis  of  our  hog  feeding  program. 
Then  we  allow  a  free  choice  of  409f  sup¬ 
plement  and .  minerals.  The  remarkable 
fact  about  hogs  is  that  they  balance  their 
own  ration  if  they  are  given  a  chance. 
When  good  pastures  of  legumes  can  be 
used  for  hogs  it  is  possible  to  save  up  to 
100  pounds  of  feed  [>er  100  fjounds  of 
meat  produced.” 

Continuing,  Bubenzer  says  “Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  co.st  of  hog  production  is  feed. 
If  you  can  build  up  the  size  of  the  litter  so 
that  at  least  9  are  born  alive,  so  that  the 
sows  have  at  least  1 2  teats,  so  that  you  can 
raise  at  least  7/2  pi.gs  out  of  a  litter,  so 
that  your  feed  consumption  is  not  more 
than  350  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  pork, 
you  are  pjointing  the  way  to  an  income  of 
(Continued  on  page  1 1 2) 
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The 

Mighty 

Raindrop 

A  one  inch  rain  can  move 
100  tons  oj  soil  per  acre 

Vj^HILE  the  poet  may  see  only  beauty  in  the  raindrop,  the  fanner 
’  ’  takes  a  more  realistic  view.  He  sees  water  to  nurture  his  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  fill  his  farm  pond  and  his  cistern.  But  hv'  also  knows  that 
rain  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing;  it  can  do  him  damage.  As  he  stands 
in  the  tool  sh(‘d  listening  to  a  heavy  rain  beat  on  the  roof,  he  has 
cause  for  alarm.  If  his  fields  are  unprotected  by  mulch  or  growing 
crops,  each  drop  of  a  beating  rain  may  rob  him  of  a  valuable  bit  of  his 
real  estate. 

Soil  sc  ientists  have  learned  that  there  is  a  paradox  in  the  raindrop. 

It  can  be  both  good  and  bad.  If  its  fall  is  cushioned  by  vegetation  it 
soaks  into  the  earth  to  nourish  the  growing  crops.  Raindrops  falling 
on  barren  land,  however,  have  the  power  to  blast  the  soil,  little  by- 
little,  right  across  the  line  fences  and  off  the  field. 

We  know  more  about  the  raindrop  today  than  we  did  a  dozen  years  I 

ago,  because  J.  Otis  Law-s,  W.  D.  Lowdermilk  and  other  scientists  have 
managed  to  get  a  close  look  at  it  and  to  discover  how  it  operates. 

It  was  in  1938  that  W.  D.  Ellison,  then  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  now  Soil  Conservationist  with  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  went  out  after  a  heavy  rain  to  inspect  his  experi-  • 


IN  A  HEAVY  RAINSTORM,  a  clean  field  is  hit 
with  millions  of  miniature  Bikini  explosions.  The 
turbulent  water  can  bounce  soil  across  the  fence. 


mental  soil  plots.  Water  was  running  from 
the  fields  in  muddy  rivulets.  But  El¬ 
lison  saw  something  else  that  set  him  to 
thinking.  He  noticed  that  plots  which  had 
no  cover  on  them  during  the  rain  were 
studded  with  thousands  of  tiny  columns 
of  earth  sticking  up  above  the  soil  sur¬ 
face.  He  knew  those  columns  of  soil  had 
not  been  left  by  running  water. 

W'hen  he  studied  these  little  pillars  of 
earth  closely,  he  found  that  each  one  had 
a  roof,  either  a  pebble  or  a  piece  of  vege¬ 
tation.  'I'he  roof  had  protected  the  soil 
beneath  it  from  the  force  of  the  falling 
rain.  He  figured  from  this  that  the  soil 
lost  all  around  those  columns  was  eroded 
by  raindrops  rather  than  running  water, 
sinec  running  water  would  also  have  worn 
the  columns  away.  The  conclusion  was 
plain ;  the  raindrop  has  a  powerful  erosive 
force,  and  when  it  hits  barren  fields,  it 
can  cause  serious  erosion. 

To  Ellison,  the  raindrop  became  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that  was  to  keep  him  occupied  for 
the  next  dozen  years.  He  was  determined 
to  learn  more  about  falling  water.  He  in¬ 
vented  machinery  to  speed  up  his  study  of 
the  habits  of  the  raindrop.  He  accumu¬ 
lated  data  and  tabulated  figures  until  he 
understood  what  happens  to  water  and 
soil  when  rain  hits  the  earth.  “A  raindrop 
doesn’t  stay  where  it  falls,”  Elli.son  says. 
“It  falls,  strikes  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  then  bounces  back  into  the  air.  ^Vhen 
it  hits,  it  tears  soil  particles  loose  and  car¬ 
ries  them  into  the  air  in  suspension.  We 
call  this  splash  erosion.  Even  if  the  soil  is 
not  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  still  ero¬ 
sion.  We’ve  always  thought  soil  erosion 
and  soil  loss  w'ere  the  same.  This  isn’t 
true,  for  soil  erosion  is  a  process  consisting 
of  detachment  and  transportation  of  soil 
particles.  Erosion  can  be  injurious  with¬ 
out  actually  carrying  soil  off  a  field.” 

Ellison  knew  that  the  danger  from  rain¬ 
drops  could  be  measured  by  how  much 
soil  they  picked  up  as  they  splashed.  A 
simple  test  gave  him  the  answer. 

He  went  into  his  barnyard  during  a 
heavy  rainstorm,  taking  with  him  a  sheet 


THESE  PEDESTALS  OF  SOIL  stand  above  the  surface  of  the  field  like  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city.  A  roof  of  vegetation,  or  a  pebble,  protected  each  column  from 
the  rain  which  eroded  the  soil  around  them.  This  hint  led  to  raindrop  research. 


of  white  cardboard.  He  held  the  card¬ 
board  up  beside  an  area  of  soil  unpro¬ 
tected  by  any  type  of  vegetation.  Within 
a  few  minutes  the  card  w’as  coated  with 
mud.  Some  of  the  soil  splashed  nearly  two 
feet,  and  in  later  experiments  Ellison 
found  that  a  raindrop  can  splash  a  load 
of  top  soil  nearly  three  feet  into  the  air. 

Ellison’s  findings  opened  a  new  field  of 
research  in  efforts  to  control  erosion.  Pre¬ 
vious  work  in  soil  conservation  had  been 
directed  toward  control  of  runoff.  We  had 
built  terrac(‘s  and  contoured  our  fields  to 
control  running  water.  But  because  we 
hadn’t  checked  the  mighty  erosive  power 
of  the  falling  raindrop  these  practices  had 
failed  to  give  good  erosion  control  in 
many  cases. 

We  had  started  in  the  middle  of  the 


ladder  on  conservation  of  soil;  the  px)wer 
of  the  raindrop  suggested  that  we  back 
down  and  see  what  we  had  missed  at  the 
bottom.  Since  erosion  actually  starts  with 
the  falling  drop  of  water,  it  followed  that 
controlling  erosion  should  start  with  con¬ 
trolling  the  raindrop. 

To  eet  a  better  look  at  splash  erosion 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  built  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  making  artificial  rain  and 
mounted  it  on  the  back  of  a  pick-up 
truck.  Beneath  the  rain  maker  were  placed 
circular  pans,  about  the  size  of  cake  pans, 
each  holding  samples  of  different  soil 
types.  On  top  of  these  pans  of  soil 
were  a  few  eoins.  Then  rain  was  turned 
on.  Although  no  water  could  run 
from  the  pans,  much  of  the  soil  was 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


TECTION  AGAINST  RAIN¬ 
DROP  EROSION  IS  A  BLANKET  OF 
VEGETATION  TO  ABSORB  THE  SHOCK 


BARN 


BEFORE  (top)  AND  AFTER  CHARTS  show  the  walking 
that  was  eliminated  when  the  farmer  and  the  effici¬ 
ency  expert  analyzed  the  chore  paths.  The  addition 
of  a  home-made  feed  cart  did  away  with  1  2  of  the 
14  trips  from  the  corn  crib  to  the  feed  bunkers 
in  the  hog  lot;  moving  the  nests  and  self  feeders 
in  the  poultry  house  cut  the  steps  there  in  half; 
changing  the  feeding  and  milking  procedure  in 
the  dairy  barn  eliminated  half  the  walking  and 
cut  dairy  chore  time  by  a  third.  After  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  studying  his  chore  methods  and 
counting  his  steps,  the  farmer  adopted  the  war¬ 
time  slogan,  *‘ls  this  trip  absolutely  necessary?” 
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Take  Time  To  Save  Time 


BY  LOWELL  S.  HARDIN 


Efficiency  experts  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  farm.  The  job  is  not  to  make  overtvorkt^d  people 
tvork  harder.,  hut  to  simplify  and  ease  the  trork  load. 


Almost  every  morning  during  the 
blustery  Vennont  winter  of  1942-43, 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Carter,  an  Ag  College  Pro¬ 
fessor,  bundled  himself  up  in  a  sheepskin 
coat  and  fur  hat  and  left  his  snug  Bur¬ 
lington  home  before  daylight.  He  had  an 
idea.  And  to  check  this  idea  he  needed 
to  be  in  a  dairy  barn  for  the  morning 
milking  by  four  or  five  o’clock.  Once  there, 
he  didn’t  carry  milk,  push  a  feed  cart,  or 
fork  manure.  This  sociologist-economist, 
once  an  industrial  time  study  man,  meas¬ 
ured  distances,  sketched  layouts,  weighed 
feed  and  milk,  and  clocked  each  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  stop  watch.  He  came  back 
for  the  evening  chores,  too,  usually  mak¬ 
ing  many  visits  to  the  same  farm. 

Dr.  Carter  felt  that,  despite  the  20  to 
30  per  cent  increase  in  production  per 
farm  worker  in  the  last  20  years,  labor 
requirements  for  many  farm  jobs  could 
still  be  reduced  20  to  40  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  work  could  be  done  easier 
and  better  than  before. 

Some  12  months  and  many  farms  later, 
the  professor  had  proved  his  idea.  Using 
existing  equipment  and  facilities,  dairy 
chore  labor  could  often  be  reduced  by 
one-third.  A  good  example  of  this  is  on 
the  farm  of  Leonard  Clark,  near  Fletcher, 
Vermont. 

Clark,  with  Carter’s  help  and  ideas  col¬ 
lected  from  other  farmers,  plus  a  cash 
outlay  of  $50,  reduced  his  daily  dair\- 
chore  time  from  5  hours  and  44  minutes 
to  3  hours  and  39  minutes  and  had  cut 
his  daily  walking  from  3*4  miles  to  l'/4 
miles.  Over  a  year’s  time  his  savings 
amounted  to  76  ten-hour  days  and 
enough  walking  to  carry  him  from  New 
York  to  Chicago!  And  Clark  was  caring 
for  22  cows  by  himself  to  begin  with. 

To  shorten  trips  and  save  time  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Clark’s  stanchion  barn  had  to 
be  rearranged.  Removing  posts  and  sills, 
changing  doors  and  rearranging  the  stalls 


permitted  circular  travel  rather  than  long 
individual  trips  for  the  stalls  on  each  side 
of  the  barn.  Adding  feed,  silage  and  man¬ 
ure  carts  to  the  barn  equipment  reduced 
silage  feeding  from  23  trips  to  2,  and 
barn  and  stable  cleaning  was  cut  from  7 
trips  to  3.  Hay  chutes  were  relocated 
nearer  to  the  mangers  to  save  time  and 
steps ;  and  a  change  in  working  habits 
and  a  silage  chute  enabled  him  to  load 
silage  from  the  silo  directly  onto  the  cart 
and  save  handling  it  twice.  The  cows  are 
now  machine-milked  in  about  4  minutes 
instead  of  6  or  8  as  formerly.  It  took  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  make  this  change ;  the  milking 
machine  had  to  be  kept  in  perfect  adjust¬ 
ment;  and  one  cow  who  refused  to  give 
down  her  milk  in  less  than  16  minutes  had 
to  be  sold,  but  the  saving  of  a  minute  here 
and  a  few  seconds  there  mounted  to  the 
impressive  total. 

Essentially  Carter  had  analyzed  what 
Clark  was  doing  and  together  they  made 
the  necessary  changes  over  a  four-month 
period.  Clark,  dubious  at  first,  became 
convinced  as  he  saw  his  work  load  de¬ 
creasing  and  threw  himself  into  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  reason 
to  be  enthusiastic.  Caring  for  his  22  cows 
now  required  760  hours  less  work  and 
730  miles  less  walking  a  year.  Though 
he  still  had  plenty  to  do,  Clark  could 
now  find  time  for  an  occasional  Grange 
meeting,  reading  the  farm  magazines,  and 
perhaps  even  a  college  bulletin.  This 
pleased  sociologist  Carter.  Clark’s  work 
day  had  previously  bt^gun  at  3  a.m.  and 
had  ended  too  late  at  night  for  any  com 
munity  or  social  life.  If  Clark  still  wished 
to  put  in  those  extremely  long  hours,  he 
could  now  milk  30  instead  of  22  cows ! 

.\bout  the  same  time  that  Carter  was 
analyzing  Clark’s  dairv  chores.  Dean  E.  C. 
5’oung.  of  Purdue  University,  was  ex 
changing  thoughts  on  farm  management 
and  work  methods  with  industrial  man 


agement  people.  As  agriculturists  and  en¬ 
gineers  discussed  the  need  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  with  less  labor,  the  war  closed 
in  and  with  it  came  a  farm  man-power 
shortage.  At  this  critical  time  the  General 
Education  Board  and  State  Experiment 
Stations  came  through  with  financial  help 
and  launched  the  National  Farm  Work 
Simplification  Project.  The  objective  of 
this  research  project  was  to  develop  and 
put  into  use  easier,  more  effective,  and 
more  economical  ways  to  do  farm  jobs. 

As  a  starter,  farm  managers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  engineers  from  several  colleges 
were  taught  the  fundamentals  of  motion 
and  time  study  by  Purdue’s  industrial  en¬ 
gineer,  Dr.  M.  E.  Mundel.  Then  these 
agriculture  people  adapted  the  industrial 
techniques  to  farm  work  and  explored  the 
idea  with  farmers.  The  hard  pressed  farm¬ 
ers  were  in  a  good  mood  to  listen  to  any 
ideas  that  would  lighten  the  growing 
burden  of  work.  So  more  farm  work  sim- 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  LIGHT  BULB  consume 
the  some  amount  of  energy.  Electricity 
costs  o  few  pennies,  wages  run  into  dollars. 


plification  studies  similar  to  Dr.  Carter’s  and  feeding  floors  were  used  to  minimize 

I  were  launched.  handling  the  feed.  By  simply  removing 

1  the  bottom  slat  of  a  permanent  ear-corn 

The  Proof  of  llie  Piulciing  crib  which  was  located  next  to  his  feeding 

Cooperating  farmers  soon  started  re-  floor,  one  farmer  let  his  hogs  get  the 

I  porting  significant  savings  in  time  and  themselves,  converting  his  erib  into 

!  costs.  Not  all  results  were  as  dramatic  as  a  giant  self-feeder.  “The  hogs  had  been 

I  those  of  Leonard  Clark,  but  a  few  were  tr\ing  to  do  that  themselves  for  years, 

j  truly  sp<‘ctacular.  Five  efficient  eorn  belt  he  said,  “but  I  had  insisted  on  packing 

hog  farmei's,  for  example,  produced  22.1  the  feed  out  of  the  crib  and  around  to 

j  pound  market  hogs  in  an  average  of  them.”  Pn-parator\  jobs  cleaning,  ar- 

one  and  seven-tenths  hours  of  work  per  ranpirtS  houses,  storing  feed  were  corn- 

head,  compared  to  an  Indiana  average  of  pleted  at  odd  times  before  needed.  The 

'  five  to  st'ven  hours.  To  do  this  they  individual  farrowing  houses  were  lined  up 

I  worked  out  a  definite  system  of  hog  man-  differently  for  easier  access  and  less  travel. 

agement  and  housing.  Pigs.  sows,  and  By  merelv  changing  the  house  arrange- 

fattening  hogs  were  given  a  definite  place  rnent  from  a  single  row  to  a  double  row 

in  the  farm  rotation  for  each  season  of  with  pens  between  the  houses,  it  was 

the  year.  Feed  was  stored,  prepared,  and  found  that  labor  at  farrowing  time  could 

handled  economically.  Self-feeders,  con-  be  cut  in  half  and  distance  traveled  could 

venient  field  storage,  self-feeding  cribs,  be  reduced  by  two-thirds. 


OTIS  KEFFABER  DID  THE  WALKING  in  his  old  barn.  Changing  to  a  new  barn  and  new 
work  methods  saved  him  475  hours,  234  miles  and  31,490  full  knee  bends  a  year. 


'/ 


A  Minnesota  dairyman,  who  had  13 
cows  and  14  other  cattle,  made  savings 
^  that  were  almost  the  equal  of  Clark’s. 
He  reduced  his  daily  winter  dairy  chores 
from  3  hours,  39  minutes  to  2  hours  and 
45  minutes^ — a  27  per  cent  saving.  In 
doing  this  he  saved  37  per  cent  of  the 
walking,  or  138  miles  per  year.  Milking, 
feeding,  and  watering  methods  were 
changed,  chore  routes  rearranged,  and 
small  equipment,  including  carts  and 
drinking  cups,  were  added. 

All  of  thes(‘  farmers  had  to  learn  that 
the  saving  of  hours  of  work  starts  with 
the  saving  of  a  second  or  two.  In  a  year 
the  saving  of  a  few  minutes  a  day  will 
amount  to  a  surprising  total.  Take  the 
everv-day  task  of  shaving,  if  a  man  spends 
ten  minutes  a  day  at  the  job  he  uses 
61  hours  each  year  and.  by  the  time  he 
is  65  years  old,  he  has  put  in  305  ten 
hour  days  cutting  the  stubble.  Could  this 
be  one  reason  the  Amish,  who  let  their 
beards  grow  wild,  are  such  good  fanners? 

One  farmer  checked  himself  on  the 
time  it  took  him  to  go  through  a  gate 
on  his  place.  He  had  broken  the  catch 
on  the  fence  post  and  replaced  it  w’ith 
a  chain  and  snap.  It  ttk)k  him  six  seconds 
to  unsnap  the  chain  and  open  the  gate 
and  five  to  snap  the  chain  back  into 
position  without  counting  winter  morn¬ 
ings  when  he  struggled  with  a  frozen 
snap.  He  figured  that  passing  through 
the  gate  eight  times  a  day  was  wasting 
a  full  day’s  work  each  year  and  that  that 
was  a  stiff  price  to  pay  for  a  50  cent 
gate  latch  that  worked  with  a  finger-tip 
touch. 

It’s  the  Way  That  You  Do  It 

In  Vermont,  Profes.sor  Carter  went 
ahead  to  make  other  studies.  His  recent 
analysis  of  haying  jobs  on  72  farms  shows 
that  how  a  man  works  is  more  important 
than  what  he  works  with.  On  one  farm 
the  total  time  required  to  move  hay  from 
windrow  to  mow  was  62  man-minutes  of 
work  per  ton.  Another  farm  required  313 
man-minutes.  The  10  farmers  handling 
hay  the  fastest  required  62  to  85  min¬ 
utes  a  ton — and  these  farmers  used  all 
tyjjes  and  combinations  of  equipment. 
True,  methods  and  equipment  can  elim¬ 
inate  some  work,  as  with  the  chopper  or 
a  buck  rake  and  blower.  But  every  opera¬ 
tor  can  find  easier  ways  to  use  his  existing 
(‘(juipment  and  can  b<-nefit  by  planning 
the  har\esting  job  through,  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  the  tracks  and  doors  to  the 
storage  barn,  and  maintaining  machinery 
in  the  best  possible  working  order. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  existing  tools.  For  inexperi¬ 
enced  ojK’rators,  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
purchasing  complicated  machinery.  For 
each  of  the  haying  jobs,  some  farmers, 
using  out-of-date  equipment,  are  able  to 
beat  the  average  operating  time  of  farm¬ 
ers  using  much  more  modern  haying  de¬ 
vices. 

Where  handwork  rather  than  mechani- 


cal  methods  of  harvest  must  still  be  used, 
increases  in  workers’  accomplishment  of 
five  to  40  per  cent  have  been  achieved. 
Because  conditions  for  doing  field  work 
are  rather  uniform  specific  suggestions 
can  be  made.  They  are  simple,  make  good 
common  sense,  and  for  the  most  part  sum¬ 
marize  what  good,  efficient  fruit  and 
vegetable  workers  do. 

( 1 )  Arrange  the  job  so  that  both  hands 
can  work.  Equal  use  of  both  hands  usually 
increases  output  by  about  40  per  cent  over 
using  one  hand  alone.  (2)  Keep  both 
hands  fairly  close  together  for  greater 
hand-eye  coordination.  Some  jobs  may 
be  made  easier  by  using  the  hands 
rhythmically.  (3)  Fill  hands  full  before 
moving  them  to  the  container.  As  much 
as  70  per  cent  of  picking  time  is  spent  in 
moving  fruit  or  vegetables  from  the  plant 
to  picking  container.  (4)  Keep  picking 
container — wagon,  basket,  bag,  or  bucket 
— as  close  to  the  fruits  or  plants  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  hand  and  foot  travel. 
(5)  Use  a  picking  container  adapted  to 
the  job.  For  apple  picking,  a  light-weight 
picking  bucket  of  full-box  capacity  at¬ 
tached  to  the  worker  with  comfortable 
harness,  speeds  up  the  job  and  makes  it 
easier.  A  detachable  handle  for  the  ham¬ 
per  makes  tomato  picking  easier.  And 
the  use  of  a  potato  picking  belt  (which 
supports  a  bag  dragged  between  the 
worker’s  legs)  was  found  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  picked  by  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  (6)  Approach  any  hand-har¬ 
vest  job  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Determine 
whether  one  or  two  rows  should  be 
picked  at  a  time.  Work  over  a  plant 
(cotton  or  tomato,  for  example)  or  fruit 
tree  systematically  to  avoid  reworking  the 
same  area  several  times.  (7)  Follow 
through  and  simplify  the  removal  of 
harvested  crops  from  the  field.  Have  ade¬ 
quate  field  roads.  Arrange  the  picking 
path  to  have  a  full  container  where  road 
or  assembly  area  is  reached.  (8)  Give  inex- 
jx'rienced  workers  clear,  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  on  how  the  job  is  to  be  done. 

Planning  to  Save  Labor 

Changes  which  have  worked  for  one 
farmer  may  or  may  not  work  for  another. 
Men  differ  and  farms  differ.  But  the 
method  used  in  studying  their  problems, 
in  planning  changes,  and  in  putting  them 
into  effect  can  be  used  anywhere. 

First,  we  have  to  realize  that  there  is 
no  virtue  in  putting  in  more  work  than 
the  job  requires.  An  Indiana  farmer  be¬ 
gan  looking  critically  at  just  one  of  his 
many  chores,  hog  watering.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  he  filled  a  drum,  a  pail  at  a  time, 
from  the  horse  trough,  hitched  the  tractor 
to  it  and  dragged  it  out  to  the  hog  pas¬ 
ture,  passing  through  three  gates.  At  each 
gate  he  had  to  stop  the  tractor,  get  off 
and  open  the  gate,  pull  the  sled  through 
the  gate,  stop  the  tractor,  get  off  and 
close  the  gate,  get  back  onto  the  tractor 
and  drive  on  to  the  next  gate.  He  watered 
the  hogs  morning  and  night  and  felt 


THE  COWS  WALK  TO  KEFFABER  with  this  new  type  milking  parlor.  Pulling  a  cord 
opens  the  doors,  releasing  the  two  cows  which  hove  been  milked,  and  two  new 
ones  come  in.  Two  others  are  being  milked  during  this  ambling  change  of  place. 


MILKING  FROM  A  PIT  stops  bending  and  squatting  for  each  operation  and  saves  time. 
The  milk  room  is  next  to  the  parlor  and  grain  is  stored  within  reaching  distance. 
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that  he  was  being  rather  efficient  because  livestock  show  no  such  decreases,  however.  modernization  of  other  livestock  tools 

he  had  two  drums  mounted  on  sleds  and  Farmers  still  average  140  to  150  hours  must  go  with  it.  That  means  making 

always  brought  the  empty  back  with  him  a  year  to  care  for  the  milk  cow,  5  to  7  our  buildings  working  tools,  not  monu- 

when  he  took  the  full  drum  out  to  the  hours  to  raise  a  market  hog,  and  around  ments.  Draw  a  plan  of  your  barn  and 

field.  He  spent  several  evenings  with  a  2  hours  a  year  to  care  for  a  hen.  Require-  chore  paths.  Important  changes  may  show 

pad  and  pencil,  made  an  analysis  of  the  ments  were  almost  as  great  20  years  ago.  up  more  clearly  on  a  diagram  than  on 

work,  and  came  up  with  a  startling  saving  On  many  farms  it  now  takes  3  to  6  times  the  ground, 

in  time.  He  mounted  a  large  tank  on  an  as  much  labor  to  convert  com.  oats,  and 

old  wagon  bed  he  wasn’t  using  and  filled  hay  into  milk  as  is  used  in  the  field  to  Three  Labor  Consumers 

it  by  hose  rather  than  by  hand.  He  tore  produce  the  com,  oats,  and  hay.  Similar  Jp  charting  the  steps  around  the  barn 

down  the  three  gates,  dug  pits  and  in-  relationships  hold  for  other  livestock.  Be-  listing  the  time  required  to  do  each 

stalled  pipe  cattle  guards  which  were  just  cause  efficiency  in  crop  work  has  outstrip-  separate  job,  it  will  be  found  that  there 

as  effective  as  the  gate  in  keeping  the  ped  advances  in  livestock  choring,  barn  gj-p  three  basic  consumers  of  labor.  These 

stock  in.  With  the  larger  tank  he  now  work  now  consumes  almost  half  rather  three  time  and  energv  consumers  will  be 

hauls  water  once  every  three  days  instead  than  a  third  of  our  year’s  farm  labor.  present  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  barn, 

of  twice  a  day,  and  he  never  gets  off  i  •  i  u  ii  Thev  are:  (1)  Movement  of  materials 

his  tractor  to  open  a  gate.  He  figures  he  Due  Man— l»ne  Light  Bulb  and  '  equipment ;  (2)  Movement  of  the 

has  cut  the  yearly  time  for  this  job  from  Barn  chores  need  thoughtful  attention  worker  from  place  to  place:  and  (3) 

14  ten-hour  days  to  a  total  of  a  few  hours!  for  two  primar\'  reasons:  lack  of  mechani-  Movement  of  the  hands  and  body  when 

“Being  naturally  laz\',”  he  said,  “helped  me  zation  and  poorly  adapted  buildings.  We  the  worker  stays  in  one  place, 

figure  out  an  easier  way  to  do  the  job.”  have  substituted  mechanical  power  and  j  Movement  of  materials  and  equip- 

Sometimes  a  man  can  be  too  close  to  equipment  for  human  energy  in  much  of  ment.  This  is  the  biggest  energv  con- 

his  own  work  to  see  that  the  way  he  has  our  field  work,  but  as  late  as  1944,  about  sumer  in  farm  work.  Much  livestock  work 

always  done  a  job  might  not  necessarily  be  ^  of  our  livestock  work  was  done  with  essentially  a  concentrating  process  To 

the  best  way.  An  outsider  will  often  see  the  hands  or  with  small  hand  tools.  produce  100  market  hogs  .50  to  60  tons 

things  which  escape  him.  Have  someone  At  continuous  work,  a  man’s  energy  of  feed  are  handled,  much  of  it  by  hand, 

else  watch  you  at  your  work  if  he  has  output  is  roughly  that  of  a  small  electric  Efficient  farmers  will  handle  it  once;  in¬ 
good  judgment  you  won’t  resent  his  sug-  light  bulb.  He  develops  about  one-tenth  efficient  livestock  men  may  move  the 

gestions.  of  a  horsepower.  The  cost  of  this  human  same  feed  four  or  five  times.  One  of  the 

A  careful  look  around  almost  any  bam  horsepower  is  50  cents  to  $2.00  an  hour.  big  jobs  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  moving 

will  show  where  labor  can  be  saved.  In  If  mechanical  horsepower  can  be  geared  feed  to  the  cattle  and  manure  from  the 

the  past  20  years,  the  average  labor  re-  to  do  the  job,  equal  work  can  be  done  barn.  5Vhen  Clark  studied  his  dairy-  chores 

quirements  for  crops  like  corn,  wheat,  for  2  to  10  cents  per  hour.  Truly,  man-  he  found  that  mounting  a  rough  box  on 

oats,  and  soybeans  have  dropped  20  to  40  power  is  our  most  cxpt'nsivc  source  of  a  pair  of  old  buggy  wheels  he  had  on  the 

per  cent.  Recent  studies  of  small  groups  of  energy.  History  mcords  man’s  progress  in  place  made  a  satisfactory  silage  cart  which 

farms  in  Illinois  show  that  an  acre  of  standard  of  living  pretty  much  in  terms  cut  his  trips  from  the  silo  from  23  to  2, 

com  can  be  produced  with  only  about  7  of  his  advance  from  a  source  of  power  and  reduced  his  walking  from  2070  feet 

hours  of  labor,  and  that  an  acre  of  soy-  to  his  present  position  of  managing  or  to  199.  He  also  found  that  loading  direct- 

beans  can  be  produced  with  about  4  hours  directing  mechanical  horsepower.  Live-  ly  into  the  silage  cart  saved  moving  the 

of  work ;  20  years  ago  labor  requirements  stock  chom  work  is  in  that  transition  material  twice.  A  box  set  onto  the  chassis 

were  more  than  double  these  figures.  stage  at  the  present  time.  of  an  old  baby  carriage  made  him  a  grain 

The  average  labor  requirements  for  To  make  mechanical  power  effective,  cart  that  also  helped  in  moving  materials. 
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NO  HINGES  cause  a  loss  of  15  seconds  each 
time  the  gate  is  opened,  or  12  hours  a  year. 


NO  GATE  to  open  saves  getting  out  of  the  car.  Rolling  pipes  on 
the  cattle  guard  keep  the  stock  inside  and  strays  from  entering. 


Otlicr  farmers  have  reduced  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  moving  material  by  installing 
barn  cleaners  and  conveyors  and  one  Mis¬ 
souri  dairyman  has  even  put  a  milk  cooler 
on  wheels  so  that  his  milking  machines 
can  operate  directly  into  the  cooler. 

2.  Movement  of  the  worker  from  place 
to  place.  When  the  chore  steps  arc  meas¬ 
ured  most  farmers  are  surprised  at  how 
many  miles  they  walk  in  doing  their  farm 
work.  Often  they  walk  400  to  500  feet  per 
cow  per  day  just  in  milking.  Clark,  for 
instance,  found  that  in  spreading  sawdust 
each  day  he  was  walking  1048  feet.  His 
longest  trip,  he  found,  was  from  the  north 
end  of  the  bam  where  his  sawdust  was 
stored,  down  to  the  south  end,  around  the 
stalls  and  back  to  the  north  end  again. 
I'hough  the  stalls  here  were  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  sawdust  pile  he  had  to  push 
the  wheelbarrow  two  lengths  of  the  barn 
to  reach  them  because  there  was  no  pass¬ 
age  way  at  the  north  end  of  the  barn. 
He  rearranged  the  stalls  in  the  barn  to 
permit  circular  travel  and  reduced  the 
walking  for  this  one  job  from  1048  feet 


out  the  animals  while  cleaning  the  stalls, 
can  cut  walking  distance  in  half.  Un¬ 
necessary  travel,  whether  walking  or  rid¬ 
ing,  is  usually  one  of  the  most  obvious 
places  where  savings  can  be  made,  once 
we  recognize  how  much  time  we  arc  using 
just  to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

3.  Movement  of  the  hands  and  body 
when  the  worker  stays  in  one  place.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  our  hand  harvesting  work,  we 
have  not  done  much  about  hand  and  body 
movements  in  farm  work.  On  the  indus¬ 
trial  bench  job,  effective  use  of  both 
hands  is  all  important.  Motion  economy  is 
likewise  important  in  agriculture.  Chances 
for  improvements  in  material  handling 
and  in  travel  are  so  great  on  the  farm, 
however,  that  we  should  look  into  them 
first. 


Think,  Then  Act 


Recognition  of  what  consumes  our 
labor  in  itself  hasn’t  saved  us  much  time 
or  cost,  but  it  does  help  our  thinking.  To 
see  how  the  principles  of  labor  economy 
work,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  dairy’  opera¬ 


shifts.  The  nearest  water  source  was  a 
barnyard  tank  50  feet  from  the  cow 
stable.  In  the  absence  of  a  milk  house, 
the  milk  cooler  was  in  the  garage  (52 
feet  away)  and  the  milker  was  stored  in 
the  kitchen  (144  feet  from  the  barn). 
Since  he  had  but  one  single  unit  milker. 
Kcffaber  milked  5  cows  by  hand  while 
he  was  machine  milking  the  other  12. 
All  cows  were  hand  stripped.  Grain  was 
fed  from  a  basket.  The  basket  contained 
enough  feed  for  only  9  cows,  so  an  extra 
trip  was  made  clear  across  the  barn  to 
feed  the  tenth  cow,  then  back  again  for 
the  other  seven. 

Keffaber  operates  his  160  acres  without 
hired  help  and  milking  chores  alone  were 
taking  about  4  hours  a  day.  He  was  in 
favor  of  any  plan  which  promised  to 
cut  down  his  work. 

“How  do  I  start?”  he  asked. 

He  was  told  to  start  by  charting  out 
step  by  step  what  he  was  doing. 

And  that’s  what  he  did.  Once  Keffaber 
saw  a  diagram  of  what  he  was  doing  and 
a  record  of  how  long  it  took,  some  im¬ 


provements  were  obvious.  He  sketched 
out  alternative  chore  paths,  and  added 
some  needed  equipment.  Here  is  what  he 
did:  1.  He  bought  another  single  unit 
milker,  so  that  he  could  machine  milk  all 
the  cows  without  delays.  2.  He  shifted  to 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


tion  of  Otis  Keffaber  near  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana. 

Keffaber  is  a  capable  young  dairyman 
who  operates  a  rented  farm.  He  milked 
his  17  cows  in  the  10  stanchions  located 
in  a  shed  on  the  end  of  his  old  frame 
bam.  It  was  necessary’  to  milk  in  two 


to  244.  Later  he  got  a  bigger  wheelbar¬ 
row  which  required  fewer  loads  and  cut 
another  1 00  feet  off  the  total  job.  Keeping 
hand  tools  at  spots  where  they  are  needed, 
even  though  this  may  require  buying  an 
extra  set,  is  another  way  of  saving  shoe 
leather.  Combining  jobs,  such  as  turning 


A  POTATO  PICKING  HARNESS  that  holds  the  sock  open  and  drags  it  between  the  picker’s  legs  increases 
his  efficiency  40  per  cent.  Working  with  hands  close  together  where  he  can  keep  an  eye  on  both,  instead 
of  mugging  at  the  camera,  will  also  speed  up  his  performance.  Spare  bags  are  carried  on  the  hook  behind. 


SPRING 

TONIC 


Top  Dressing  the  wheat  and  seeding  the 
legume  early  in  the  spring  when  the 
ground  is  still  wet  can  be  done 
economically  by  plane. 


I^EBRUARY  16,  1949,  was  clear  and 
warm,  an  ideal  day  for  the  job  that  was 
to  be  done.  The  snow  had  melted  and  the 
6rst  blades  of  wheat  tinted  the  black, 
muddy  helds  a  light  green.  It  w’as  the 
beginning  of  spring,  the  time  of  year  that 
sets  a  farmer  itching  to  get  onto  his  fields, 
though  he  knows  that  even  a  mule  would 
bog  down  in  the  mud.  Chris  Vieck  and 
two  of  his  si-K  sons  stood  on  the  edge  of  a 
pasture  on  his  500  acre  farm  near  Vin¬ 
cennes.  Indiana,  watching  a  plane  maneu¬ 
ver  into  the  wind  for  a  landing.  The  plane 
landed  and  taxied  over  to  the  group.  As 
soon  as  the  pilot  cut  his  engine,  the  Meek 
boys  started  the  job  of  loading  on  pelleted 
nitrogen  fertilizer  and  sweet  clover  seed. 
In  spite  of  the  mud,  Vieck  planned  to  top 
dress  and  seed  10  of  his  100  acres  of  w’heat. 

The  idea  of  planting  sweet  clover  and 
spreading  fertilizer  by  plane  was  dreamed 
up  by  H.  R.  Lathrope,  extension  agrono¬ 
mist  of  Purdue  University,  who  argued 
that  it  was  just  at  this  time,  when  equip¬ 
ment  couldn’t  get  onto  the  field,  that  the 
growing  wheat  needed  the  nitrogen.  The 
cold  earth  -had  locked  up  most  all  the 
available  nitrogen  which  would  not  be 


released  until  longer  days  and  more  sun¬ 
light  warmed  the  soil.  The  young  wheat 
had  been  tillering,  forming  the  stalks  and 
leaves  that  would  make  the  crop,  and, 
without  proper  fertilization,  would  fail  to 
bring  the  ma.ximum  number  of  stalks  to 
maturity.  Furthermore,  the  soil  was  in  just 
the  right  condition  for  the  seeding  of 
legumes. 

Vieck  had  planted  his  wheat  early  in 
October  as  soon  as  the  Hessian  fly  menace 
had  passed,  and  drilled  in  400  pounds  of 
3-12-12  to  the  acre,  almost  enough  phos¬ 
phorus  and  {XJtassium  for  the  whole  rota¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  clover,  corn  and  beans;  but 
nitrogen  doesn’t  winter  wtJl  and  more 
should  be  used  as  top  dressing  in  the 
spring.  Since  this  was  an  experiment,  and 
since  the  pelleted  nitrogen  was  in  short 
supply,  \’ieck  was  treating  only  10  acres 
of  land.  The  other  90  acres  he  had  in 
wheat  would  serve  as  a  good  check  on  the 
e.xperiment. 

With  a  mixture  of  500  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  60  pounds  of  sweet  clover  seed 
in  his  plane,  Bob  Ueding,  the  pilot,  took 
off  and  circled  the  area  while  Joe  and 
Maurice,  the  two  Vieck  boys,  went  out 


to  the  field  to  act  as  markers.  Each  of  the 
boys  carried  a  20  foot  fishing  pole  with  a 
white  towel  tied  on  top.  They  stationed 
themselves  15  feet  in  from  the  fence  line  on 
each  end  of  the  field  and  Jield  up  their 
home-made  flags.  Ueding  flew  his  plane 
in  a  bee  line  down  the  field,  spreading  the 
nitrogen  material  and  legume  seed  in  an 
even  strip  30  feet  wide.  After  each  trip 
across  the  field  the  boys  moved  on  another 
30  feet  and  set  up  their  markers  to  keep 
the  plane  from  overlapping  or  missing  any 
part. 

“The  whole  job  of  seeding  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  by  air  cost  me  seventy-five  cents  an 
acre,”  Vieck  says,  “which  isn’t  too  far  out 
of  line  with  what  it  costs  to  do  the  same 
job  with  a  tractor.” 

The  fertilizer  Vieck  used  was  the  ANL 
pelleted  nitrogen  put  out  by  Allied  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Dye  Corporation.  It  contains 
20.5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  9  per  cent  of  cal¬ 
cium  oxide  (equivalent)  and  7  per  cent 
of  magnesium  oxide  (equivalent)  in  each 
100  pounds  of  fertilizer.  The  pelleting 
keeps  the  nitrogen  from  getting  sticky, 
making  it  {X)ssible  to  handle  this  way. 
and  provides  the  needed  calcium  and  mag- 
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nesium  for  the  wheat  and  legume  seedling. 
Cyanamid,  granular  amonium  sulphaU 
and  granular  amonium  nitrate  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  other  forms  of  nitrogen  that 
could  be  applied  by  plane,  most  other 
forms  being  too  sticky  to  slip  through  the 
plane’s  hopper  easily. 

Since  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  still  in 
short  supply  the  wise  farmer  will  buy 
early  and  avoid  the  spring  rush  and 
rationing.  ANL  runs  $3.20  a  hundred; 
Cyanimid,  which  is  20.6  per  cent  nitrogen, 
costs  $4.12;  and  amonium  nitrate  and 
amonium  sulphate  sell  for  the  same  price 
but  contain  33  per  cent  nitrogen.  Amo¬ 
nium  nitrate,  however,  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture  and  become 
gummy  than  the  others. 

“It  took  about  thirty  minutes  for 
Ueding  to  cover  the  ten  acres  with  a 
thousand  pounds  of  fertilizer  and  120 
pounds  of  seed,”  Vieck  reported.  “After 
he  had  flown  away  we  checked  the  land 
and  found  it  evenly  peppered  with  the 
pellets,  which  were  even  then  starting  to 
dissolve  in  the  mud.  In  less  than  a  week 
you  could  sec  the  difference  between  the 
dark  green  wheat  that  had  been  fertilized 
and  the  lighter  wheat  that  hadn’t.  Part  of 
the  remaining  90  acres  of  my  wheat  I 
top  dressed  with  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  when  I  was  able  to  get  on  the 
land,  which  was  over  a  month  later.  The 
rest  of  it  I  seeded  to  sweet  clover  without 
any  extra  fertilizer.  We  made  a  pretty 
careful  check  of  the  yields  of  the  three 
plots  that  had  been  treated  differently. 
The  10  acres  that  got  the  early  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  made  eight  bushels  an 
acre  more  than  the  fields  with  no  top 
dressing,  and  three  bushels  more  than  the 
fields  with  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
applied  a  month  and  a  half  later.  In 
dollars  and  cents  this  meant  that  for  three 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  applying  it  I  got  back  sixteen 
dollars  worth  of  wheat;  with  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  the  same  cost  of 
application,  I  got  six  dollars  more  wheat 
when  I  fertilized  early  than  I  did  when  I 
waited  until  the  ground  was  dry  enough  to 
put  equipment  on  it.  This  was  a  sort  of 
bonus  for  promptness.” 

H.  R.  Lathrope,  the  Purdue  agronomist, 
checked  the  results  of  many  of  the  2,000 
farmers  in  this  Wabash  River  area,  called 
“The  Pocket.”  in  Indiana.  Each  of  these 
farmers  had  been  alloted  enough  nitrogen 
material  to  top  dress  10  acres  at  the  rate  of 
20..5  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre.  Many 
of  them  used  an  airplane  to  top  dress 
their  fields  and  seed  the  legume,  others 
spread  it  on  after  the  ground  was  dry 
enough  for  equipment.  The  results  showed 
that  these  2.000  fanners  averaged  seven 
more  bushels  of  wheat  on  their  top  dressed 
fields  than  they  did  on  their  untreated 
fields.  The  early  application  by  plane 
gave  them  a  three  to  five  bushel  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  who  waited  until  the  land 
was  dry’  enough  to  apply  the  fertilizer  by 
conventional  means.  This  sev’en  bushel 
increase  meant  an  addition  of  a  quarter 


of  a  million  dollars  of  new  wealth  in  the 
area. 

More  important  than  the  extra  yield 
to  Lathrope  and  the  progressive  farmers, 
has  been  the  better  stands  of  sweet  clover 
and  other  legumes  they  have  been  able  to 
get  by  earlier  seeding.  No  measurements 
were  made,  but  by  sight  in  each  case  the 
fields  that  had  been  seeded  earlier  and 
given  the  extra  nitrogen  showed  a  better 
growth  of  clover.  In  this  cash  crop  area, 
this  is  important,  for  few  animals  are 
raised  or  fed  and  the  legume  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  used  as  a  green  manure  furnishes 
them  their  best  way  to  keep  humus  in  the 
soil  and  deliver  nitrogen  down  where  the 
roots  of  other  plants  can  use  it. 

“A  good  stand  of  sweet  clover,”  Lath¬ 
rope  preaches  to  the  farmers,  “will  put  six 
tons  of  tap  roots  into  each  acre.  When  you 
plow  under  the  clover  early,  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  draw  the  stored  food 
from  the  roots  up  to  the  top,  you  arc  add¬ 
ing  around  $85  worth  of  sugars,  starches 
and  other  food  per  acre  for  the  bacteria 
and  fungi  to  improve  soil  tilth;  you  are 
opening  up  the  soil  and  pushing  the  roots 
and  their  nitrogen-filled  nodules  below 
plow  depth;  and  you  are  making  it  pos¬ 


sible  for  the  com  crop  that  follows  to 
yield  more  because  of  the  tilth  and 
fertility  of  the  soil.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  way  to  get  the  best  legume  crop 
is  to  fertilize  adequately  and  to  plant  it 
earlier  than  we  have  been.  You  can’t 
plant  a  legume  on  poor  worn  out  soil 
and  exf)ect  it  to  pull  itself  up  by  its  boot 
straps,  you  know.  Right  now  airplanes 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  bet  to  seed 
and  fertilize  fields  that  are  wet  enough  to 
be  badly  compacted  by  machinery,  or  that 
are  too  wet  to  be  driven  on.  The  cost  of 
using  a  plane  will  probably  vary  a  little 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
cost  per  acre  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  acres  that  are  being  treated.  There 
seems  to  be  enough  pilots  around  the 
country  competing  for  this  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  the  price  reasonable.  Most 
any  county  agent  can  locate  one. 

“They  used  to  say,”  Lathrope  con¬ 
cludes.  “that  you  should  seed  the  legume 
and  top  dress  the  wheat  when  it  is  high 
enough  to  hide  a  rabbit.  Now  we  find  it’s 
better  to  put  on  the  fertilizer  and  seed 
the  clover  when  the  ground  it  so  wet  even 
a  rabbit  would  not  venture  out  of  his 
winter  burrow.” 


LONG  TAP  ROOTS  deliver  nitrogen  and  humus  below  plow  sole  depth.  Chris  Vieck 
shown  here,  would  rather  double  the  depth  of  top  soil  than  buy  an  extra  acre. 


A  BIG  PART  of  a  good  cow's  value  is  her  ability  to  drop  a  "keeper"  coif  once  o  year.  A  wise  farmer  knows  the  insides  of  his  cows. 


COW  AND  BULL  TROUBLE 


BY  S.  A.  ASDELL 


The  dairyman^s  No.  1  nightmare  is  breeding  troubles. 

Disease,  organic  defects,  nutrition  and  just  plain  bad  luck  combine  to 
create  a  complex  problem  for  the  cow  and  her  owner. 


¥R\1NG  MEEHAN,  who  has  a  40  cow 
dairy  near  Detroit.  Michigan,  recently 
sold  two  of  his  highest  producing  Jerseys 
and  a  heifer  to  a  Detroit  packer  for  ham¬ 
burger.  They  had  failed  to  get  with  calf 
and  he  finally  concluded  they  never 
would.  Meehan  was  bitter. 

“If  those  cows  had  got  with  calf  I 
w’ouldn’t  have  sold  the  three-year  olds  for 
$400  a  piece,  and  I  had  about  $200  in  the 
heifer.  I  had  several  vets  look  at  them 
and  tried  two  bulls  besides  my  own  and 
I  w'ouldn’t  feel  any  worse  if  they  had 
reached  into  my  pocket  and  chewed  up 
$1000  of  my  bank  roll.” 


You  can’t  blame  Meehan  for  feeling 
bitter,  but  if  there  is  any  consolation  in 
company  he  will  find  than  he  is  in  a 
crowded  boat.  Dairymen  are  yelling  more 
and  more  about  the  sterility  of  their 
cattle,  probably  not  because  sterility  and 
delayed  breeding  are  increasing,  but 
because  prices  are  higher  and  losses  cor- 
res{x>ndingly  greater. 

There  is  no  blanket  cure  for  sterility 
because  its  causes  are  many  and  varied.  . 
It  is  not  a  disease,  like  measels,  but  a 
symptom,  one  which  accompanies  many 
diseases  and  structural  weaknesses.  It  may 
be  the  symptom  of  a  disease,  or  it  may  be 


the  symptom  of  an  organic  defect  in  the 
cow  or  bull.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom  of 
a  combination  of  diseases  or  defects. 

The  reproductive  tracts  of  the  cow  and 
bull  are  complex,  so  complex  that  the 
wonder  is  that  a  normal  calf  ever  is  born 
at  all.  In  many  respects  the  cow  is  unique 
among  animals  in  her  reproductive  pro¬ 
cesses.  She  has  a  short  heat  period  for  her 
size;  she  sheds  her  egg  about  14  hours 
after  she  is  out  of  heat,  whereas  in  other 
animals  heat  is  terminated  by  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  the  egg;  she  bleeds  from  the  ut¬ 
erus  about  24  hours  after  the  egg  is  shed; 
the  intervals  between  heat  periods  are  long 
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are  no  heat  jieriods  and  the  uterus  and 
vagina  are  small  and  infantile.  This  abnor¬ 
mality  is  closely  connected  with  lack  of 
general  growth  of  the  animal  caused  by 
faulty  glands  or  undernourishment.  Some¬ 
times  the  condition  is  remedied  if  the 
animal  is  kept  on  good  pastures  and/or 
a  young  bull  is  allowed  to  run  with  her. 
The  injection  of  hormones,  such  as  gona- 
dotrophe  (pregnant  mares’  serum)  may 
be  helpful. 

Other  Structural  Abnormalities  In 
Cows:  Cows  may  come  up  with  incom¬ 
plete  oviducts,  mal-formed  uteri,  blind 
cervices,  blind  vaginals,  and  other  as¬ 
sorted  abnormalities.  The  defects  can  oc¬ 
casionally  be  repaired  by  a  veterinarian. 
The  heifers  come  in  heat  regularly  since 
the  ovaries  are  unimpaired,  but  the  de¬ 
fects  prevent  a  meeting  of  the  sperm  and 
eggs  so  that  the  animal  is  sterile.  Some  of 
these  defects  are  inherited.  Inbreeding  may 
increase  the  likelihood  of  the  abnormali¬ 
ties,  which  are  often  not  suspected  until 
they  are  uncovered  by  inbreeding. 

Injuries:  In  addition  to  inborn  defects 
of  the  reproductive  tract,  infertility  may 
be  caused  by  injuries.  An  unduly  large  or 
too  vigorous  bull  may  rupture  the  vaginal 
wall.  Similar  conditions  may  be  produced 
by  ill-treatment  or  accident.  Sometimes 
there  has  been  extensive  injury  during 
birth  of  a  calf. 


for  an  animal  with  her  type  of  reproduc¬ 
tive  cycle;  she  works  at  an  exceptional 
low  level  of  hormones;  and  she  produces 
freemartins,  which  are  found  in  no  other 
animal  except  hogs,  and  only  rarely  there. 

All  these  departures  from  the  typical 
call  for  delicate  timing  and  adjustment, 
which  must  be  understood  in  order  to 
help  the  poor  beast  do  the  job  the  dairy¬ 
man  expects  of  her. 

A  short  while  ago  a  county  agent  asked 
me  to  visit  his  district  where  there  seemed 
to  be  more  sterility  than  usual.  I  took  a 
colleague  with  me  as  a  double  check  and 
together  we  visited  several  farms.  We 
got  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  whole 
sterility  picture  in  that  county.  One  man 
was  buying  all  his  replacements  and 
he  was  buying  a  lot  of  trouble  for  himself 
with  them.  Another  was  leaving  the  work 
to  a  hired  man,  who  was  lazy  and  did  not 
watch  the  cows  closely  enough  to  find 
them  in  heat.  If  he  had  bothered  to  turn 
them  out  each  day  in  winter  and  watched 
he  would  have  done  a  better  job.  One 
man  had  a  bad  trichomonad  situation, 
but  he  was  beating  it  by  good  breeding 
hygiene.  Another  had  brought  trichs  into 
his  herd  by  an  outside  breeding  and  then 
had  infected  his  own  bull.  One  man  had 
a  herd  of  old  cows  and  was  feeding  them 
the  worst  hay  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time 
and  precious  little  else.  We  did  not  find 
the  new  disease  that  the  dairymen  thought 
they  had,  but  a  good  cross  section  of  all 
the  old  troubles. 

Structural  Defects 

First,  let’s  look  at  the  structural  defects 
which  may  cause  sterility  or  delayed 
breeding  and  the  result  of  these  defects. 
Most  will  be  found  in  cows,  but  the  bull  is 
not  entirely  free  of  affliction. 

The  Freemartin:  The  freemartin  is  an 
abnormality  which  results  in  complete 
sterility  and  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it.  The  condition  is  present  in  females 


that  are  twin  to  a  bull  calf.  If  both  twins 
are  bulls  or  both  are  heifers,  they  are  no 
more  likely  to  be  infertile  than  are  singles. 
Freemartins  are  females,  because  it  is  only 
by  counting  them  as  heifers  that  there  is 
a  normal  sex  ratio  in  twins.  As  it  occurs 
only  in  the  female  of  mixed  twins,'  an 
average  of  one  twin  in  each  four  bom 
may  be  a  freemartin.  Of  these  possible 
freemartins,  only  six  per  cent  are  normal; 
the  other  94  per  cent  are  sterile. 

Externally  the  freemartin  looks  like  a 
heifer  calf,  but  the  genital  opening  may 
be  smaller  than  usual.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
useless  to  keep  the  calf  for  breeding.  As 
she  grows  older  she  usually  develops  a 
long  tuft  of  hair  in  the  region  of  the  vulva 
and  takes  on  the  conformation  of  the 
steer.  Internally  the  sex  organs  are  very 
small  and  testicle-like  in  apfiearance,  but 
they  do  not  produce  sperm.  Something, 
probably  due  to  the  crossed-blood  circula¬ 
tion,  comes  in  from  the  male  twin  to 
arrest  the  se.xual  development  of  the 
heifer,  altering  it  towards  the  male. 

Hermaphroditism :  A  mixture  of  both 
sex  organs,  this  abnormality  is  only  rarely 
found  in  cattle,  but  is  common  in  goats. 
Complete  sterility  is  the  result. 

White  Heifer  Disease:  This  disease, 
which  really  isn’t  a  disease,  is  found  in 
some  white,  or  almost  white  cattle.  It 
should  be  called  a  structural  abnor¬ 
mality  for  it  consists  of  a  band  of 
tissue  across  the  vagina  just  beyond  the 
urethra.  Heifers  with  the  abnormality 
regularly  come  in  heat,  but  the  bull  can¬ 
not  penetrate  the  tissue  obstruction.  One 
effect  of  the  blockage  is  to  balloon  the 
uterus  and  upp>er  vagina.  Since  coat  color 
is  inherited  it  is  probable  that  white  heifer 
disease  can  be  inherted.  The  veterinarian 
can  sometimes  rectify  the  condition  by 
rupturing  the  band  of  the  tissue. 

Infantile  Ovaries:  Heifers  are  fre¬ 
quently  infertile  because  their  undevel¬ 
oped  ovaries  fail  to  produce  eggs.  There 


Diseases 

There  are  numerous  diseases  which  im¬ 
pair  or  prevent  reproduction,  many  of 
them  resulting  in  abortions.  Brucellosis, 
Bang’s  disease  is  usually  blamed  for  abor¬ 
tions,  but  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  not  always  the 
cause.  Abortion  may  be  due  to  other  dis¬ 
eases,  or  rough  treatment,  over-exertion, 
fright  or  accident.  A  placid,  contented  cow 
like  Elsie  is  not  likely  to  have  an  abortion 
unless  she  is  attacked  by  a  disease.  Injury 
should  be  suspected  and  investigated  as 
the  cause  of  single  and  isolated  abortions 


A  BULL  can  get  too  fat  and  lose  potency  from  lack  of  exercise.  This  is  especially  true  of  bulls  used  in  artificial  insemination. 
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VETS  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  the  use  of  drugs  to  correct  sterility. 


for  it  to  acquire  the  agglutinating  power. 
The  test  is  reliable,  and  the  disease  is  so 
virulent  that  no  chances  should  be  taken 
with  a  reactor. 

Calves,  although  they  may  be  bom  of 
an  infected  mother,  usually  remain  in¬ 
fected  for  only  a  short  time  if  reared 
apart  from  their  dams  and  not  given  in¬ 
fected  milk.  Infection  does  not  confer  im¬ 
munity;  though  a  first  abortion  may  not 
be  followed  by  another,  the  animal  may 
still  be  a  carrier  of  Bang’s.  Immunity  may 
be  conferred  by  vaccination  when  the 
calves  are  from  four  to  eight  months  of 
age.  This,  with  the  removal  of  adult  reac¬ 
tors  from  the  herd,  is  the  basis  of  the 
modern  method  of  protection. 

Trichomoniasis:  A  tricky,  devilish  bug 
with  the  impressive  monaker  of  Tricho¬ 
monas  fetus,  which  lives  in  the  uterus  of 
the  cow  and  the  sheath  of  the  bull,  fre¬ 
quently  is  the  cause  of  abortions.  The  dis¬ 
ease  may  spread  rapidly  through  a  herd 
by  mating. 

If  abortion  follows  a  conception,  it 
usually  occurs  from  one  to  16  weeks  after 
the  last  breeding.  This  early  abortion  is 
one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Abortion  may  be  complete,  with  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  membranes,  or  incomplete. 
When  incomplete,  the  membranes  remain 
in  the  cow  and  are  a  breeding  place  for 
the  trichomonads,  which  produce  a  flaky 
pus;  or  the  fetus  may  die  and  the  yellow 
body  in  the  ovary  may  persist.  In  the  last 
type,  the  uterine  seal  remains  intact,  the 
fetus  breaks  down  and  pus  accumulates 
in  the  uterus  because  it  cannot  escape. 
Several  gallons  of  this  fluid  may  accumu¬ 
late  and  the  continued  increase  in  size  of 
the  cow  may  lead  the  farmer  to  believe 
that  she  is  in  a  normal  pregnancy.  When 
the  cervical  seal  is  broken  the  dammed- 
up  fluid  escapes,  but  further  conceptions 
are  unlikely  because  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  may  have  been  eroded  too  much. 

So  far  protective  vaccines  or  blood  tests 
have  not  been  successful  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  their  use.  The  best  control  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection.  Infected  bulls  should  never 
be  used,  and  clean  bulls  should  never  be 
mated  with  infected  cows  or  cows  that 
have  ever  been  bred  to  an  infected  bull 
Suspected  cows  should  be  bred  only  by 
artificial  insemination.  Since  semen  from 
an  infected  bull  may  carry  infection,  he 
should  not  be  used  at  all.  No  antiseptics 
for  either  the  cow  or  bull  have  proved 
reliable  enough  to  prevent  or  eliminate  in¬ 
fection. 

Vibrio  fetus:  Like  the  bacillus  of 
Bang’s,  Vibrio  fetus  sets  up  an  infection  of 
the  placenta  which  interferes  with  blood 
circulation.  It  strikes  in  waves,  petering 
out  for  several  years,  then  becoming  ac¬ 
tive.  Abortions  are  usually  in  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy. 

Other  Causes  Of  Abortion:  Other 
minor  causes  of  abortion  include  fungus 
and  miscellaneous  infections.  Some  abor¬ 
tions  can  be  traced  to  fungus,  but  this 
cause  is  rare  and  not  imp>ortant.  Germs  of 
a  pus-forming  type  frequently  invade  the 


A  BOVINE  CAESARIAN  is  rare,  but  sometimes  necessary  because  of  faulty  pelvic  structure. 


in  the  herd.  When  there  is  more  than  one 
animal  involved,  disease  is  the  first  sus¬ 
pect.  Until  proved  otherwise  it  should  be 
treated  as  contagious.  The  animals  should 
be  isolated  and  their  droppings  and  bed¬ 
ding  destroyed.  They  should  not  be  served 
by  a  bull  used  on  clean  members  of  the 
herd  lest  he  become  infected  himself  and 
spread  infection. 

Diseases  Causing  Abortions 

Bang's  Disease:  Bang’s  disease  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  abortion  in  cattle. 
It  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism.  Brucella 
abortus,  which  sets  up  inflammation  of 
the  placenta ;  this  causes  a  failure  in  the 
blood  circulation  through  the  placenta. 


After  the  uterus  has  been  cleaned  follow¬ 
ing  the  abortion,  the  bacillus  can  no 
longer  be  found  in  that  organ  but  it  often 
transfers  to  the  udder  which  acts  as  a 
reserv’oir  for  further  infection  ^nd  permits 
its  spread  through  the  milk.  Infection  can 
be  transmitted  by  the  cow  eating  contam¬ 
inated  material  or  it  may  be  spread 
through  the  genital  tract  by  the  bull. 
Abortions  tend  to  be  most  frequent  late  in 
pregnancy. 

The  usual  test  for  Bang’s  disease  is  the 
agglutination  test,  which  is  nearly  100  per 
cent  accurate.  Occasionally  there  are  neg¬ 
ative  tests  in  a  subsequent  reactor,  proba¬ 
bly  because  the  blood  serum  had  not  yet 
been  exp)osed  to  infection  sufficiently  long 
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ALL  HEIFER  CALVES  HERE,  all  from  good  dams,  but  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  will  escape  breeding  trouble. 


uterus  lining,  damaging  it  to  the  p>oint 
where  the  unborn  calf  is  not  firmly  at¬ 
tached,  and  slips  out  at  an  early  stage  of 
development.  Early  abortions  are  often 
not  recognized  and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  irregular  heat  periods. 

If  a  cow  fails  to  clean  properly  and 
dead  tissue  remains  in  the  uterus,  this  tis¬ 
sue  is  a  good  breeding  ground  for  assorted 
infections.  These  may  erode  the  tract, 
impairing  reproduction.  At  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  unhealthy  discharge  the 
veterinarian  should  be  called.  A  normal 
discharge  is  transparent;  any  white,  flaky 
grayish,  or  yellowish  color  should  be  sus¬ 
pected.  The  afterbirth  should  come  away 
within  48  hours. 

The  importance  of  acidity  of  the  vagina 
as  a  possible  cause  of  sterility  is  probably 
overstressed.  Normally  the  vagina  is  only 
slightly  alkaline  and  is  less  so  at  the 
time  of  heat.  Semen  adjusts  itself  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  alkalinity. 

The  Chronic  Buller 

If  a  cow  seems  to  be  permanently  in 
love  and  keeps  all  hands  awake  with  her 
bawling  even  though  she  has  just  visited 
the  bull,  don’t  blame  her.  Some  cows  are 


in  heat  all  the  time,  or  return  to  the  bull 
much  more  frequently  than  the  usual 
21 -day  interv’al.  This  condition  is  called 
“nymphomania”  and  it  is  due  to  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  ovisac  on  the  ovary.  This 
structure,  which  contains  the  egg,  usually 
ruptures  about  14  hours  after  the  end  of 
heat.  As  it  secretes  the  hormones  that 
cause  heat,  the  cow  remains  in  heat  if  it 
does  not  break.  The  condition  is  also 
known  as  cystic  ovary.  Its  cause  is  un¬ 
known,  but  since  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  an  inflamed  uterus  it  may  be  due  to  an 
irritation  of  the  uterine  lining.  If  this  is 
correct,  a  vicious  cycle  is  set  up;  the 
uterus  acting  upon  the  ovar\’  and  the 
ovarian  secretion,  in  turn,  unduly  stimu¬ 
lating  the  uterus.  The  cycle  may  be 
broken  by  rupturing  the  cysts,  if  they  are 
few  and  large,  with  pressure  applied 
through  the  rectum,  .'\fter  this  is  done,  a 
normal  heat  period  usually  follows.  It  is 
best  to  wait  until  the  next  period  to  breed 
the  cow.  The  interval  gives  the  uterus 
time  to  revert  to  normal.  When  many 
small  cysts  are  present  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
restore  the  ovary  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  injection  of  gonadotrophic  hormones 
may  help.  If  a  cow  comes  in  heat  too 


often,  have  her  examined.  She  may  be  on 
her  way  to  becoming  a  chronic  buller. 

Just  as  annoying  as  the  buller  is  the  cow 
which  doesn’t  come  in  heat  at  all.  When 
she  is  due  she  calmly  chews  her  cud  and 
gives  the  bull  the  brush-off.  The  first  p>os- 
sibility  is  that  she  is  already  pregnant;  she 
may  have  been  running  around  with  the 
boys  in  secret.  If  she  isn’t  pregnant  there 
are  other  clues  to  her  coldness. 

In  the  mature  cow  that  has  had  one  or 
more  calves,  absence  of  heat  usually  means 
that  one  of  the  ovaries  contains  a  jjersist- 
ent  yellow  body.  These  bodies  normally 
persist  throughout  pregnancy.  Further¬ 
more,  they  play  a  part  in  regulating  the 
spaces  between  heats.  There  are  no  heat 
periods  when  a  fully  functional  yellow 
body  is  present.  Yellow  bodies  that  per¬ 
sist  beyond  their  usual  time  suppress  heat 
periods,  and  eggs  are  not  shed  from  the 
ovaries.  Breeding  is  unsuccessful  until  they 
are  removed.  The  veterinarian  can  do  this 
by  squeezing  them  from  the  ovary  and 
allowing  them  to  drop  into  the  body  cav¬ 
ity.  The  operation  is  not  without  risk  as 
the  bleeding  from  the  ovary  is  sometimes 
excessive.  As  with  the  persistent  buller, 
the  uterine  lining  is  often  inflamed  when 
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THE  SUNKEN  AREAS  around  the  tall  indicate  the  chronic  buller. 


FIGURE  1 .  HOURS  FROM  BEGINNING  OF  HEAT:  The  percentage 
of  success  obtained  by  services  or  artificial  breeding  at  different 
times  near  heat.  The  box  represents  the  average  duration  of  heat, 
and  OV  the  usual  time  the  egg  is  shed  from  the  ovary.  (H.  H.  Dukes) 

there  is  a  persistent  yellow  body.  The  irritation  in  the  uterus  may 
possibly  resemble  that  caused  by  a  developing  fetus  so  that  an 
ovarian  condition  like  that  found  during  pregnancy  may  result. 
The  cow  usually  comes  in  heat  about  four  days  after  the  yellow 
body  is  removed,  and  she  may  be  bred  at  the  second  period. 

Another  cause  of  p>ersistent  yellow  body  is  the  presence  of  a 
mummified  calf  in  the  uterus. 

Sometimes  absence  of  heat  is  due  to  insufficient  activity  in  the 
ovaries  because  of  poor  nutrition  or  disease.  Young  heifers  may 
fail  to  come  in  heat  because  of  infantile  ovaries,  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  cause  of  reproductive  failure. 

Is  Sterility  Inherited? 

Some  structural  abnormalities  are  inherited,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  clear  whether  heredity  influences  the  tendency  to  become 
sterile  or  relatively  infertile  through  disease.  The  diseases  them¬ 
selves  are  not  inherited,  but,  in  some  cases,  for  example  in  Bang’s 
disease,  it  is  jxjssible  that  some  families  are  less  resistant  to 
infection  than  others.  At  any  rate  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
animals  are  completely  resistant.  Also  it  apfjears  that  the 
tendency  to  sterility  of  a  general,  or  unspecified,  nature  is 
inherited  since  it  has  appeared  in  increasing  degree  as  inbreed¬ 
ing  rose  in  certain  families  of  cattle.  It  decreased  in  the  off¬ 


spring  of  those  inbred  cattle  which  had  been  out-crossed.  There 
are  also  records  of  families  that  have  died  out  because  of  a  high 
degree  of  sterility.  If  low  fertility  is  inherited,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  high  fertility  is  also.  The  existence  of  cattle  with  a 
high  degree  of  resistance  to  disease  supports  this  belief. 

Nutrition  and  Sterility 

Suppose  one  of  your  cows  gets  stubborn  and  won’t  catch.  You 
call  a  veterinarian  and  he  makes  a  complete  examination  and 
finds  nothing.  Generally  he  scratches  his  head  and  says,  “It 
must  be  nutrition.’’ 

A  lack  of  vitamins  or  of  minerals  is  often  blamed  for  the 
failure.  Dairymen  frequently  ask  whether  any  vitamin  or  mineral 
supplement  may  be  used  to  improve  breeding  in  a  herd  in  which 
perhaps  10  or  20  per  cent  of  the  cattle  breed  with  difficulty.  An 
honest  answer  is  this :  If  the  level  or  quality  of  feeding  is  inade¬ 
quate,  then  the  addition  of  certain  minerals  or  vitamins  that 
are  short  in  the  ration  will  certainly  help. 

Energy  and  protein  deficiences  are  easily  supplied  by  feeding 
more  or  better  grain. 

Range  cows  sometimes  do  not  get  enough  vitamin  A,  especially 
when  they  have  been  kept  for  long  periods  on  grass  that  has 
become  unusually  dry  and  bleached.  Reproduction  suffers,  heat 
cycles  become  irregular,  abortions  and  monstrosities  are  frequent. 
The  condition  can  be  helped  by  adding  vitamin  A  to  the  diet. 
Such  an  extreme  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  not  likely  to  occur  in 
the  Midwest  under  reasonably  good  conditions  of  feeding.  If 
it  does,  probably  not  enough  care  is  taken  in  making  hay.  Vita¬ 
min  A  deficiency  is  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  end  of  winter  when 
IX)or  roughage  has  been  fed  for  a  considerable  time,  thus  deplet¬ 
ing  the  store  of  the  vitamin  in  the  cow’s  body. 

One  small  herd  I  visited  had  a  poor  average  reproduction.  The 
cows  had  not  been  checked  recently  and  we  found  that  the 
owner  had  more  cows  in  calf  than  he  knew  of.  He  was  pleased 
with  that.  But  he  had  three  heifers  that  refused  to  breed.  They 
were  undersized  and  had  not  been  fed  properly  so  I  advised 
him  to  feed  them  some  concentrate  and  good  alfalfa  hay  so  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  grow  out.  It  did  the  trick.  Another  cow 
was  a  chronic  buller  and  had  been  bred  seven  times.  That  played 
hob  with  the  conception  average  of  the  herd  which  was  other¬ 
wise  O.  K.  Some  cysts  on  the  ovaries  of  this  cow  were  ruptured 
but  I  never  did  hear  how  she  came  out.  Each  animal  has  to  be 
examined  and  treated  accordingly. 

Vitamin  and  Mineral  Deficiencies 

\^itamin  C,  or  ascorbic  acid,  has  been  suggested  as  one  vitamin 
which  the  blood  lacks  in  cases  of  sterility.  There  are  claims  that 
a  high  proportion  of  cures  result  from  its  injection,  but  there  is 
little  to  supfKjrt  these  claims.  If  lack  of  vitamin  C  is  a  factor  at 
all,  it  is  very  rare. 

\^itamin  E,  or  wheat-germ  oil,  has  had  more  extravagant 
claims  made  for  it  than  has  any  other  vitamin.  It  was  found 
years  ago  that  rats  aborted  if  they  were  deprived  of  vitamin  E 
in  their  food  for  three  generations.  It  takes  that  long  to  run 
their  health  down.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  cow  needs 
vitamin  E  for  reproduction  or  that  its  addition  to  the  feed 
improves  breeding.  Also,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  diet  deficient  in 
vitamin  E  that  a  cow  would  eat.  At  a  Michigan  station,  a  cow 
forced  ^o  eat  such  feed  dropped  dead,  but  she  continued  to  breed 
to  the  end. 

Of  the  minerals,  phosphorus  deficiency  causes  some  repro¬ 
ductive  failures,  but  such  cases  are  uncommon  and  of  doubtful 
significance  in  the  Midwest.  While  pasture  and  roughage  may 
be  low  in  phosphorous  in  certain  soils,  the  feeding  of  grain 
mixtures  (high  protein  feeds  always  have  plenty  of  phosphorus) 
should  take  care  of  the  deficiency,  particularly  if  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  contains  bone  meal.  Lack  of  calcium  may  contribute  to 
reproduction  troubles  in  certain  areas.  Calves  may  be  born  with 
a  poor  skeletal  development  as  a  result  of  either  calcium  or 
phosphorus  deficiency,  but  any  failure  of  reproduction  itself  is 
improbable.  Feed  grown  on  calcium-deficient  soils  should  be 
supplemented  by  bone  meal.  At  any  rate,  lack  of  calcium  does 
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CONSIDER  THE  COW:  a  complex  mechanism  bred  for  the  production  of  milk.  The  balances  be¬ 
tween  her  reproductive  organs  and  her  milk  producing  apparatus  crc  delicate,  and  easily  upset. 


not  affect  the  reproductive  organs.  So  far 
as  is  known,  trace  minerals  do  not  affect 
reproduction,  but  this  is  only  a  good  guess. 

Before  a  feed  deficiency  affects  breeding 
the  cow  or  bull  nearly  always  shows  definite 
signs  of  trouble.  They  may  lack  condition, 
have  rough  coats  or  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  A  calf  that  has  been  poorly  fed  is  a 
much  worse  bet  for  treatment  than  a 
mature  animal  because  it  is  harder  to  get 
the  organs  working  smoothly  if  they  have 
not  already  had  a  good  work  out.  So,  do 
not  stint  the  feed  of  the  calf,  although  it  is 
not  producing  at  this  time. 


Thyroprotein :  Certain  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  report  that  the  addition  of  thyropro¬ 
tein  to  the  diet  may  help  some  shy  breed¬ 
ers.  Before  it  is  used  extensively,  however, 
the  relative  merits  of  feeding  it  and  of 
adding  a  salt  containing  iodine  to  the  feed 
should  be  tried. 

If  feeding  hormones  aids  conception,  it 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  vet  boys  are 
working  on  it,  notably  those  at  Cornell. 

Most  dairymen  will  tell  you  they  be¬ 
lieve  breeding  troubles  are  more  prevalent 
in  high-yielding  cows  than  in  low-yielding 
ones.  They  say  high  milk  production  is  a 


drain  on  the  cow’s  vitality  and  her  repro¬ 
duction  suffers.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  this.  If  Bossy  is  not  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  yield  she  loses  condition  and 
may  suffer  from  phosphorus  deficiency.  If 
she  is  fed  prof)erly  there  is  not  a  whit  of 
evidence  that  her  reproduction  suffers 
when  she  does  a  first  rate  job  at  the  milk 
pail. 

Can  You  Blame  the  Bull? 

In  addition  to  being  an  indirect  trouble 
source  as  a  disease  carrier,  the  bull  often 
(Continued  on  page  1 1 2) 
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If  you  food  Hoflt,  Cottlo,  Shoop 
or  Poultry  you  neod  a  BELL 
‘‘Modorn”  Hommor-Mill  to  got 
tho  mod  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

Cut  foodin^  costs  from  20  to  40%  and  incroaso  tho  woight 
of  stock  animals  by  foading  homo-grown,  GROUND  shallod 
or  oar  corn,  with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  whaat,  alfalfa, 
clovor  and  soy  boan  hay.  A  BELL  "Modorn''  Hammor-Mill 
will  do  it  for  as  littlo  as  %  of  a  cant  par  hundrod  pounds. 
1000  pounds  of  proporly  ground  food  onon  produco  as  much 
Milk  or  Moat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  food,  thus  tho  highast 
possibio  Foading  Valuo  for  growing  pigs,  and  othor  stock 
animals  is  obtainod  at  tho  lowost  cost  par  pound  of  in- 
croasod  woight. 

SAVE  HONEY  ON 
GRINDING  COSTS! 

BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  ara  mada  for 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2 
Univarsal,  Low  Cost,  Silas,  Capacitias 
up  to  a  ton  of  shallad  corn  thru  a  '/a" 
scraan,  or  1400  lbs.  of  oar  corn  thru  a 
scraan,  par  hour.  Writa  today  for 
full  information. 

BELL'S  MODERN 

HAMMER-M/LLS 


PRICES 

ARE 

DOWN! 


rKEE  copy  TODAY 

Big  . . .  New 

1950  CATALOG' 

Lower  prices  keynote  our  latest 
farm  and  poultry  catalog.  You'll 
find  hundreds  of  real,  old-time 
values  in  this  year's  wider  mer¬ 
chandise  selection. 

Note  particularly  the  favorable 
prices  on  farm  fence,  barbed  wire, 
welded  wire  and  netting.  As  the 
largest  distributors  of  wire  in  the 
Midwest,  our  volume  buying 
enables  us  to  pass  on  savings 
directly  to  you. 

Bussey  customers  —  thousands 
of  them  —  buy  with  confidence  be¬ 
cause  everything  we  sell  is  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Here,  under  one  cover,  is  every¬ 
thing  for  the  mcxlern  poultryman. 
Make  buying  at  Bussey's  a  habit. 

BUY  DIRECT  and  SAVE! 


BUSSEY  PRODUCTS  CO.I 
6000-9  W.  Sift  St.  Clikago  38y  in.| 


BARNS  OR  BARNACLES 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Another  point  indirectly  associated  with 
cost  is  the  fact  that  movable  buildings  do 
not  become  a  part  of  the  real  estate. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  found  desirable  to 
change  the  type  of  livestock,  the  buildings 
can  be  sold  to  a  neighbor,  or  if  the  farm 
is  sold  they  can  be  sold  the  same  as  ma¬ 
chinery,  whereas  centralized  buildings 
would  have  to  go  with  the  farm. 

Centralized  barns  as  well  as  lots  become 
contaminated  by  stock  being  on  them  year 
in  and  year  out.  It  is  impiossible  to  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  this  contamination.  This 
is  especially  true  with  hogs.  Wild  animals 
are  seldom  troubled  with  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  unless  these  diseases  are 
brought  to  them  by  domestic  animals.  The 
more  nearly  we  can  simulate  nature  in  the 
environment  of  our  livestock  the  more 
healthful  they  will  be.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  renovate  a  movable  struc¬ 
ture,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  job  to  do  so. 
As  a  rule,  they  have  no  floors  and  are 
open  to  the  sunshine  much  of  the  time. 

Livestock  obtain  much  more  of  the 
vitamin  content  of  feed  if  they  eat  the 
grasses  directly  from  the  field.  Movable 
buildings  encourage  the  more  economical 
use  of  pasture. 

By  placing  the  movable  haymows,  silos, 
corn  cribs  and  self-feeders  on  the  high, 
thin  spots  in  the  fields,  the  manure  will  be 
left  where  it  is  needed  most.  When  shade 
is  needed  for  livestock,  it  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  movable  buildings  rather  than 
by  trees.  The  livestock  will  soon  kill  in¬ 
dividual  trees  and  eventually  trees  of  a 
forest  if  they  use  them  for  shade.  In  the 


meantime,  valuable  manure  is  placed 
where  it  will  do  no  good  and  the  field 
which  produced  the  grass  from  which  the 
manure  is  derived  is  depleted  the  same 
as  if  hay  or  grain  had  been  sold.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  manure  from  a  given  field 
can  be  lost  this  way,  since  stock  graze 
about  eight  hours  and  rest  sixteen.  Forest 
shade  is  too  expensive  to  use. 

When  manure  is  produced  in  a  barn¬ 
yard,  the  liquid  manure,  the  urine, 
is  lost.  The  same  is  true  when  manure 
is  produced  in  a  centralized  barn  un¬ 
less  special  arrangements  are  made  to 
save  it.  That  is  seldom  done.  The  liquid 
manure  constitutes  almost  half  the  total 
value  of  the  manure.  Much  of  the  potas¬ 
sium  is  leached  out  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Much  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost  from 
the  solid  manure  when  it  is  left  scattered 
over  the  barnyard,  or  in  piles  around  the 
bam.  Practically  all  of  both  these  elements 
are  saved  with  movable  buildings,  as  the 
livestock  are  kept  on  the  fields  a  greater 
part  of  the  time.  With  centralized  build¬ 
ings,  the  manure,  if  taken  to  the  fields  at 
frequent  intervals,  must  be  put  on  the 
nearby  fields.  The  distant  fields,  although 
in  hay,  are  run  down  as  badly  as  if  the 
hay  had  been  sold. 

The  use  of  movable  buildings  has  had 
its  most  thorough  test  in  northern  Indiana. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  plan  cannot  be  adapted  where 
climatic  conditions  are  not  more  rigid. 
The  pole  barn  can  be  used  anywhere. 

THE  AUTHOR — C.  M.  Loni(,  a  contributing  editor 
of  Farm  Quarterly,  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  near 
Columbia.  Missouri.  His  agricultural  activities  include 
teaching  at  both  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  and  Purdue,  a  stint 
as  county  agent  and,  at  present,  the  operation  of  his 
"Farm  Clinic”  in  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  where  he  and 
his  staff  analyse  farms  and  make  management  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  farm  owners  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 


FLOOR  PLAN  of  pole  born  shown  on  page  27.  Chopped  hoy  is  self  fed  through  mov¬ 
able  stanchions.  When  not  eating  cattle  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  paved  yard. 


SILAGE  BUNKS  -  FILLED  ROM  TRAILER  OUTSIDE  FKNCt 
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B.E  Goodrich 


OUTPULLS  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

The  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  tire  with  Power-Curve 
cleats  gives  more  power,  more  traction  and  more 
wear!  Reason:  a  new  principle  of  tread  design; 
cleats  are  curved  according  to  a  mathematical 
formula  so  that  the  distance  between  cleats  is  the 
same  from  tread  center  to  the  shoulders.  Only 
when  you  have  this  exclusive  feature  do  you  get 
maximum  self -cleaning  combined  with  maximum 
power.  Power-Curve  cleats  are  higher.  They  are 
tapered  at  the  top  for  a  deeper  bite. 

No  wonder  this  great  new  tire  outpulled  other 
leading  makes  in  hundreds  of  tests  in  difiFerent 
parts  of  the  country. 

HIGHER  CLEATS  GIVE  MORE  WEAR 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  have  praised  the 
long  life  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  tractor  tires.  Now  this 
new  tire  with  Power-Curve  tread  has  cleats  much, 
much  higher.  (It’s  the  curve  which  makes  higher 
cleats  practical.)  Side  walls  are  reinforced  for 
extra  wear.  Many  farmers  will  get  as  much  as 
1/5  more  wear.  Just  think!  For  some  that  means 
an  extra  year  of  wear  free! 

MORE  TIRE  SERVICE  PER  DOLLAR 

Add  it  up.  You  get  less  slippage,  you  save  on 
fuel  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Curve  tread. 
You  save  time  in  the  fields.  And  you  may  get  up 
to  an  extra  year  of  wear.  But  you  pay  nothing 
extra  when  you  buy  BFG  tractor  tires.  ^  you  get 
more  tire  service  per  dollar. 


COMPARE  THE^LEADERS 

before  you  buy  tractor  tires 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Examine  carefully  the  tread  designs  of 
the  three  leading  tractor  tires.  If  you  have  an  opportunity,  watch  all 
3  perform.  We  think  you’ll  select  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Curve 
tread  on  every  count  —  traction,  cleaning,  long  wear,  smooth  ride 
and  economy.  TJbe  B.F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


STARTED 
PULLETS 
&  COCKERELS 


WHO  SETS  THE  PRICE  OF  GRAIN? 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

grain,  the  elevator  operator  figured  a 
freight  and  handling  charge  of  12  cents  a 
bushel,  or  $600  on  five  thousand  bushels. 
His  profit  on  the  deal  is  included  in  his 
handling  charge.  Because  of  hedging,  he 
can  count  on  his  profit  and  not  have  to 
worry’  about  market  price  changes.  Not 
much  of  his  own  capital  is  tied  up  in  the 
transaction,  since  bankers  find  hedged 
grain  safe  collateral  and  will  loan  up  to 
90  per  cent  on  it. 

A  hedge  need  not  result  in  actual  deliv¬ 
ery  of  grain.  When  a  flour  mill  hedges  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat  by  selling  wheat 
futures,  it  knows  it  will  not  deliver  actual 
wheat  on  those  futures  when  they  fall  due. 
The  flour  mills  aren’t  in  the  business  of 
selling  grain.  They  buy  wheat  to  make 
flour:  their  purpose  in  hedging  is  to  reduce 
their  business  risks  to  the  three  transac¬ 
tions  of  first  buying  wheat,  then  grinding 
it  and  finally  selling  flour.  Their  hedge 
takes  the  gamble  out  of  their  business  if 
the  price  of  grain  goes  up  or  down.  As  it 
makes  flour  sales,  it  removes  its  hedges — 
that  is,  it  buys  back  from  the  futures 
market. 

A  hedge,  like  its  name  implies,  is  a 
protective  device.  Suppose  that  the  mill 
received  an  order  for  10,000  sacks  of 
flour  based  on  the  current  price  of 
wheat  at  a  time  when  the  mill  had 
no  wheat  on  hand.  They  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  order,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  buy  24.000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  the  futures  market  (it  takes  approxi¬ 
mately  2.35  bushels  to  make  100  pounds 
of  flour).  As  their  buyers  were  able  to 
pick  up  the  wheat  in  the  cash  market  they 
would  sell  out  their  futures  holdings. 
Whether  wheat  went  up  or  down  wouldn’t 
matter  to  them  since  they  had  protected 
the  four  order  they  had  agreed  to  fill  at 
a  current  market  price  by  hedging  it  until 
thev  actually  had  the  wheat. 

General  Mills,  which  buys  more  wheat 
and  makes  more  flour  than  any  other  com¬ 
pany  in  the  country,  always  hedges  the 
cash  grain  it  buys  in  the  harvest  season  by 
selling  futures.  Harry  Bullis,  Chairman  of 
the  ^ard  of  General  Mills,  says,  “The 
pricing  of  flour  reflects  the  cost  of 


wheat,  the  cost  of  processing  and  the 
cost  of  distribution.  In  general,  the 
miller  retains  a  profit  of  three  to  four 
cents  of  the  sales  dollar,  and  can 
operate  on  such  a  margin  because  he  is 
able  to  hedge  the  risk  inherent  in  the  own¬ 
ership  of  wheat.” 

Richard  Uhlmann,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Trade,  says,  “The  handling 
cost  of  getting  grain  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  is  lower  than  the  cost  of 
moving  any  other  standard  product.  This 
low  cost  is  directly  related  to  the  method 
of  handling  grain  on  an  organized  ex¬ 
change.  and  particularly  to  the  process  of 
hedging  in  a  broad,  open  market. 

“Take  the  operation  of  my  own  com¬ 
pany,”  Uhlmann,  who  heads  a  large  grain 
firm  along  with  his  duties  on  the  Board, 
says,  “Without  hedging,  a  house  like  ours 
with  storage  capacity  for  12  million 
bushels  would  stand  to  make  or  lose 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
everv’  time  the  grain  market  rises  or  drops 
10  cents.  If  we  couldn’t  hedge  this  grain 
we  would  have  to  allow  for  a  very  wide 
margin  between  buying  and  selling  prices 
to  protect  ourselves.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  situation  after  the  first 
World  War  when  there  w’as  no  trading  in 
futures.  We  needed  a  14  to  20  cent  margin 
on  every  bushel  of  grain  we  handled  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  The  difference 
between  the  bid  and  the  asked  price  at 
that  time  was  10  times  what  it  is  today 
with  hedging.” 

Farmers  Can  Hedge  Too 

Many  members  of  the  Board  feel  that 
farmers  do  not  protect  themselves  enough 
by  hedging.  Uhlmann  gives  an  example  of 
how  a  farmer  might  use  this  procedure  to 
protect  himself  against  falling  prices.  “Let 
us  suppose,”  he  says,  “that  there  has  been 
a  crop  failure  in  Australia  and  Argentina 
and  the  price  of  July  wheat  is  up.  In  April 
the  wheat  farmer,  knowing  that  he  has  a 
good  crop  in  prospect,  might  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  situation.  To  do  this  he 
would  hedge  50  or  75  per  cent  of  his 
expected  crop.  He  would  go  to  a  grain 
broker,  or  more  likely  to  the  grain  elevator 
where  he  deals,  and  sell  July  wheat  for  the 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  he  wants  to 
hedge.  Since  this  is  a  hedging  order  and 


READ  LAWN  CARE 

These  FREE  bulletins  have  shown  thousands 
of  folks  from  Maine  to  California  the  easy 
way  to  dress  up  their  homes  with  spar¬ 
kling  green  lawns.  Learn  these  short  cuts  i 
to  a  beautiful  ScoHt  lawn  by  sending  i 
today  for  a  free  2  year  subscription  to  M 
Lawn  Core.  Just  drop  a  postcard  to  . .  .  N 

O  M  Sistt  L  SONS  CO  M 

10  Spring  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Over  215,000  Farmers 


Have  Changed  to 


BERRY’S 
IlSTRi-lVHITES 
&  BERIGOLDS 


50,000  to  350,000 
Raised  by  Many  .  . 

In  the  pest  five  years,  thousands 
quit  poultry  due  to  high  feed  and 
operating  costs.  During  this  same 
time  growers*  purchases  of 
Berr>*s  rugged -as-a -mule  .Austra* 
Whites  and  Berigolds  have  broken 
our  sales  records.  Here*s  why: 

ADVANCES  in 
CROSSBREEDING 
PAY  BIG 

As  originators  and  world's  largest 
producers  of  Austra^Whites.  with 
college-trained  men  in  charge  of 
research.  Berry's  had  years  head 
start  in  crossbreeding.  Since  1930, 
millions  of  Berry-researched  cross¬ 
breeds  have  transformed  in-and- 
out  poultry  farms  into  highly 
profitable  businesses.  Earlier, 
lower-cost  meat  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  has  done  this. 


Save  Time 
and  Money 


Sell  eggs  a  month  earlier. 
Save  time,  labor,  fuel  and 
brooder  eipense,  night¬ 
watching  and  risk  of  loss. 
Fill  your  poultry  houf-e 
with  big,  powerful 
STARTED  PULLETS 
from  these  year-around 
egg  sensations.  Started 
cockerels  enable  you  to 
market  UNIFORM,  plump 
cockerels  as  desired  on  a 
reliable  schedule,  and  at 
a  heavy  saving.  Write  for 
free  catalog. 


PBe  sure  to  try  this  amazing  new  Tomato!  The 
Burpee  Hybrid  is  a  true  first-generation  hybrid,  for 
better  quality  and  extra  yield  —  207f  more  than 
Marglol^  or  Rutgers.  With  Hybrid  Vigor,  the  plants 
grow  faster,  bear  earlier  and  are  heavy  producers 
for  a  longer  season.  Round,  thick-meated,  heavy, 
scarlet-red,  delicious.  For  garden,  market,  canning 
or  shipping.  Producing  the  seed  is  expensive,  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  10  seeds  free  to  try — 
send  stamp  for  postage. 

Or  to  have  more  plants,  order  a  Packet  (30 
seeds)  for  35c;  3  Pkts.  90c;  5  Pkts.  $1.45. 

Wm*U  «lso  omnd  you  thm  1950  Burpom  Sood  Catalog  from, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  3S3  BurpM  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa  or  Riverside,  Calif. 


CATALOG  FREE 

Let  us  show  you  how  crossing  of 
world’s  champion  laying  breeds 
and  broiler  strains  has  paid  off. 
INTENSIFIED  VIGOR.  FAST 
GROWTH.  EARLY  MATURITY. 
FEED  ECONOMY  and  YEAR 
AROUND  PREMIUM  EGG  and 
MEAT  PRODUCTION  make  a  big 
difference.  PUREBREDS  as  well 
as  crosses.  Seaed  or  as  batched, 
year-around. 


BERRY  BROTHERS 


Ernest  Berry 
1507  SiuiBower  Road 
NEWTON,  KANS. 


(Write 

Either 

Addreaa) 


George  Berry 

1507  AJas  Raad 
Qt'I’VCY,  ILLS. 


NOW!  3  BRAND  NEW 
DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 

Provide  Automatic  » 

cdnuioiiid  miuiing 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


AS  a  result  of  its  55  years  of 
•AX  leadership  in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  De  Laval  presents  three  ex¬ 
clusively  new  De  Laval  Milkers 
which  provide  automatic  control  of 
milking  at  every  vital  point. 

The  new  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  and  new  De  Laval  Ster¬ 
ling  Speedway  are  now  identical  ex¬ 
cept  for  method  of  pulsation  control. 
The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speed- 
ette  is  especially  designed  for  the 
herd  of  10  cows  or  less! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


THE  DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


SEE  THESE  WONDERFUL  NEW  DE  LAVAL  MILKERS  TODAY  I 


CHECK  THESE 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  SPEEDETTE 

j  A  -  ri  Especially  Designed  for  the 

Who  Milks  Ten  Cows  or  Less! 

TIm  n*w  D*  Lavoi  Starling  Sge«d»tta  is  ds- 
sipisd  ssgsckiiiy  for  Hm  man  mlNdng  ID 
cows  sr  loss.  Year  pocksiboeli  cmi  afford  it 
—  and  yov  cant  afford  to  bo  withsut  IH  M 
wW  save  op  to  M  foM  wortMng  days  a  year 
on  a  10-cow  liord,  save  yoa  coonHoss 
stops,  do  Hto  milking  in  ficdf  llw 
time  and  prodoco  more 
and  cioonor  milk  for 
»• 


•  NEW  "FULL-FIO"  HAT  CUFS 

On*-pw<«  liner;  takM  ond  iloyt  in  terr««t  petition  on 
toot  diroughout  entire  milking 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING  I 

•  CORRECT  VACUUM 

Correct  vocuvm  outomoticolly  mointoined  ot  ell  timet 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING  I 

•  UNIFORM  PULSATIONS 

Mogtr’lmlly  controlled  in  AAognetic  Speedwoy— con. 
not  vory.  Frecite  control  by  2-nioving-port  pneumotic 
peliotor  In  Sterling  Speedwoy 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING  I 


NEW  EIRE  IF 
INSTRLIRTIIR 
AMI  FiniNES 

— qgiclirr  and 
dwapar  to  lastaH, 
raster  to  use. 


RE«  SFEEEETTE 
VACEEM  FEMF 

— arvar  roquiras 
oiling,  dirKt-con. 
nretad  to  motor; 
110  V  oparatioa. 


^  REET  STRREREE 
EE  UVU  STERIIRS 
SFEEEWAT  ERIT 

—for  bast  milking, 
aasiast  daaning, 
tong  lira. 


•  NEW  “CONTROL-AIR  "  FUlSATOR 

Air  metered  threwgh  pwltotor  of  new  Magnetic  Speed* 
wmy  provider  new  gentle  pvhotien  action  cemfortobla 

to  cow  ...  CONTROLLED  MILKING  I 

...AND  MANY  OTHERS  SUCH  AS  THE  NEW 
STAINLESS  SHEL  "SANUCONTROL"  FAIL  WITH 
RUOOED  DOUSU  SOnOM. 


market.  In  this  operation — now  illegal — 
the  speculator  bought  both  the  actual 
grain  and  futures.  It  was  an  operation 
growing  out  of  a  market  technicality,  the 
fact  that  grain,  to  be  eligible  for  delivery 
on  futures,  had  to  be  stored  in  elevators 
located  in  Chicago.  The  man  or  men 
attempting  a  corner  got  control  of  cash 
wheat  in  Chicago  elevators  and  then 
bought  millions  of  bushels  for  future  de¬ 
livery. 

You  can  see  the  result  of  this  situation: 
the  men  who  sold  the  grain  for  delivery  in 
the  future  were  stymied.  If  they  bought 
grain  in  the  country,  it  was  useless  to  ship 
it  to  Chicago.  The  elevators  were  filled. 
If  they  tried  to  buy  the  grain  in  Chicago 
elevators,  they  found  its  owner  was  the 
man  to  whom  they  had  contracted  to  de¬ 
liver  more  grain  in  the  future.  The  man 
therefore  had  cornered  the  market.  The 
sellers  of  grain  futures  could  get  out  of 
their  position  only  by  buying  back  those 
futures  from  the  man  running  the  corner 
—and  at  his  price. 

Probably  the  most  .famous  corner  in 
Board  history  was  that  engineered  by  B.  P. 
Hutchinson,  “Old  Hutch,”  in  1888.  Sixty- 
six  years  old  at  the  time,  he  bought  Sep¬ 
tember  wheat  all  through  that  summer. 
Bad  weather  cut  the  Northwest  wheat 
crop  and  Europe  had  a  crop  deficiency. 
The  wheat  Hutchinson  had  bought  at 
around  80  cents  a  bushel  in  the  summer 
spurted  to  around  $1.00  late  in  September. 

Hutchinson  sat  on  a  chair — called  “the 


bam-cured  hay  means 

EXTRA  PROFITS 


A  hay-drying  system  in  your  mow  means  much  greater 
feed  value,  much  higher  sales  value  and  insurance 
against  the  weather  risk.  But  remember,  your  drying 
system  can  only  be  as  efficient  as  the  fan  which  does 
the  work.  That’s  why  a  Hartzell  fan  is  essential.  Hartzell 
fans  have  proved  their  way  since  1926  in  industry  and 
on  the  farm.  They  move  air  economically. 

Hay  cured  the  Hartzell  way  is  better.  It  can  be  cut 
when  it’s  at  its  peak — green,  succulent  and  with  its  full 
vitamin  content.  It  brings  top  prices  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  it  has  20%  more  leaves  and  50%  more  green 
color.  The  field-curing  weather  risk  is  practically  elimi- 
•  nated  because  the  hay  can  be  hauled  into  the  mow 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  cutting. 

Complete  information  on  all  types  of  agricultural 
drying  problems  furnished  free — sketches,  diagrams, 
data.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Th«  Hortzall  fan  givat  axtro  air  drying  at  lawatt 
gowor  cast.  It  cannot  ovaHood  your  motor.  No  gougo* 
to  wcrtch  and  no  odjuttmontt  to  moko.  Tho  motor 
con  bo  usod  for  oHior  form  totkt. 

DEALERS:  A  few  territories  still  open.  W  rite  today. 


WAms 


^SKDS 


not  one  for  speculation,  he  would  only 
have  to  put  up  10  cents  a  bushel  margin 
at  present.  The  elevator  operator,  or 
broker,  would  then  phone  in  this  sale  and, 
within  a  matter  of  seconds,  it  would  be 
executed  on  the  floor  and  the  farmer 
would  be  notified  of  the  completed  trans¬ 
action.  When  July,  the  delivery  month, 
comes  around  he  can  either  deliver  the 
actual  wheat  or  sell  the  wheat  to  the  eleva¬ 
tor  and  buy  back  his  July  futures.  He  must 
decide  on  this  early  in  the  month  since  the 
futures  must  be  bought  back  before  the 
seventh  last  business  day  of  the  month  on 
which  they  were  due. 

“Through  this  operation,”  Uhlmann 
concludes,  “the  farmer  has  protected  him¬ 
self  against  a  falling  market.  His  cost  will 
be  $15  for  brokerage  fees.  If  the  market 
should  be  higher  in  July  than  when  he  sold 
the  futures,  he  will  lose  the  extra  money. 
But  the  hedge  assured  him  of  a  price  for 
his  wheat  which,  at  the  time,  he  consid¬ 
ered  a  fair  profit.” 


Cornering  The  Market 


Tike 

Choice  o/ 
Lpicurei 


lutternut 
Wintor  Squash 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

4  Morefon  Form  Rochcslcr  II,  N.  Y. 
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Insure  Your  Success  With 

REMLIK  HALL  POULTS 


REMLIK  HALL  TURKEY  FARM 

REMLIK  (Box  31,  VIRGINIA 


The  hedger  is  one  part  of  the  market. 
The  other  is  the  alleged  villain  in  the  piece, 
the  speculator.  Anything  which  is  not  hedg¬ 
ing  is  sfjeculating.  The  speculator  does  not 
ordinarily  deal  in  actual  grain.  He  buys 
and  sells  futures  in  the  hope  of  a  profit, 
relying  on  his  knowledge  and  his  foresight. 

Most  of  the  Board’s  lore  evolves  around 
speculators,  and  particularly  that  form  of 
speculating  known  as  “cornering”  the 


AGRICULTURAL  OlV 

PIQUA,  OHIO 


People  who  appreciate  reolly  good  food  ore  opt  to 
get  ecstatic  obout  this  new  winter  squosh  with  its 
nutty  flavor  and  fine  toxturod  dry  sweet  fiesh  which 
is  o  bright  yellow  color. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  we  like  to  point  out 
the  neck  of  solid  meat  with  no  seeds;  its  convenient 
family  size;  its  good  keeping  qualities  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  vines  to  the  squosh  vine  borer. 


Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog 

It  gives  you  detoils  of  this  new  squash  os  well  ot 
many  other  new  vegetables  and  Powers  for  which  we 
are  justly  fomous. 

If  you  grow  for  morkef,  osk  for  our 
A4orket  Growers  and  Florists  Price  List, 


100%  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
GENUINE  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 


Virginia-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Cleon.  An 
exclusive  modern  turkey  hatchery.  Poults  avail- 
able  January  to  July.  22,000  poults  hatched 
weekly. 

Remlik  Hall  Pays  All  Air  and  Express  Charges 


HARTZELL  PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 
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operation 


One  man,  with  tho  FOX, 


can  pick  up,  chop  and  load. 


ready  for  the  mow  or  stack. 


2  tons  of  dry  hay  in  12 
minutes. 


Cut  costs  by  investing  in  quality.  Put  your  dollars 
into  the  Fox  where  they  will  count  for  more  profits 
as  well  as  easier,  faster  forage  harvesting.  You’ve 
got  to  make  your  dollars  go  further  and  you  can 
do  it  with  the  Fox. 

• 

The  Fox  is  the  biggest  and  best  buy — dollar  for 
dollar— of  any  forage  harvester  on  the  market  today. 

^  You  get  more  for  your  money  when  you  buy  a  Fox. 

SEND  for 
BOOKLET 

"THE  HISTORY  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting"  .  . 

^4-  ^%e€f  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
.  21250  NORTH  RANKIN  STREET 

^  APPLETON  Fex  WISCONSIN 
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HEADLINES 
DON’T  HELP! 


Commodity  prices  soar  to  new 
highs  . . .  or  sink  to  new  lows. 

Consumers  strain  food  bud¬ 
gets  still  further  —  or  farm 
incomes  take  drastic  cuts. 

Prices  move  up  or  down, 
Congress  plans  to  "investi¬ 
gate",  and  newspapers  flash 
headlines  that  tell  their 
readers  "what's  happened" — 
but  seldom  say  "why”.  Small 
wonder  then  that  lots  of 
people  today  still  think  com¬ 
modities  a  complex,  confusing 
business . . . 

That’s  why  we’ve  just  published  a 
booklet  called  "How  to  Buy  and 
Sell  Commodities.”  It’s  a  32-page 
common-sense  digest  that  does 
away  with  mystery  —  talks  only 
fundamentals  and  fact. 

It  begins  by  explaining  how 
prices  are  made  .  .  .  examines  the 
risk  factoi’s  present  in  rapid  fluc¬ 
tuations  .  .  .  and  shows  how  to 
safeguard  against  them. 

Sample  transactions  in  wheat 
take  you  step-by-step  through  the 
workings  of  the  "futures”  mar¬ 
kets  . . .  clearly  demonstrate  how 
the  hedger  uses  them  to  protect 
his  profits  —  what  the  speculator 
does  to  make  hedging  possible. 

Then  you’ll  find  a  list  of  the 
six  most  common  errors  made  by 
traders,  plus  sound  suggestions  on 
how  to  avoid  them  ...  a  section  on 
government  supports,  their  effect 
on  prices  .  .  .  some  frequent  mis¬ 
understandings  that  mean  loss  to 
hedger  and  speculator  alike  .  .  . 
and  an  explanation  of  the  quotes 
used  for  different  commodities, 
and  how  to  read  them. 

If  you’re  interested  in  learning 
something  about  commodities — or 
think  this  booklet  might  help  in 
your  training  plans  —  why  not 
write  for  "How  to  Buy  and  Sell 
Commodities”  today.’  There’s  no 
charge,  of  course. 

Department  TZ 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Underwriters  and  Distributors  of 
Investment  Securities 

Brokers  in  Securities  and  Commodities 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  96  Cities 


throne”  by  other  traders — and  watched 
wheat  prices  climb.  Those  who  had  sold  to 
him  gathered  ’round  and  pleaded  that  he 
let  them  buy  back.  He  told  his  broker, 
“Let  ’em  have  what  they  want  at  $1.25.” 
They  stood  in  line  before  Old  Hutch’s 
broker  to  get  their  grain. 

Some,  however,  refused  to  buy.  The 
next  day  Old  Hutch  put  up  the  price  to 
$1.50.  Still  some  refused.  The  next,  and 
final  day  of  trading.  Old  Hutch  made  the 
price  $2.00,  a  50  cent  price  jump  in  one 
day.  It  was  at  that  price  that  the  future 
was  closed  out. 

Hutchinson  had  no  sympathy  for  the 
men  he  had  ruined.  “I  warned  them,”  he 
said.  “I  told  them  to  come  in  out  of  the 
wet  a  long  time  ago.  ...  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  read  four  or  five  papers  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  these  men  are  out  of  bed. 
I  know  what’s  going  on.” 

Old  Hutch  lived  in  the  rough  and  ready 
days  when  no  holds  were  barred.  At  about 
this  same  time  two  railroads  put  on  a  fight 
that  was  typical  of  the  frontier  methods 
that  were  still  in  vogue.  The  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  was  tiA’ing  to  deliver  30  cars 
of  cash  grain  to  the  Illinois  River  Elevator. 
.About  15  cars  had  been  transferred  when 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  ran  an 
engine  onto  the  switch  track,  blocking  fur¬ 
ther  delivery.  To  settle  this  little  skirmish 
the  Rock  Island  called  out  two  engines 
and,  in  a  puffing,  tooting  tug-of-war,  pulled 
the  North  Western  engine  off  the  switch. 

The  most  famous  failure  in  an  attempt 
at  a  comer  was  that  of  Joseph  Leiter.  He 
was  only  27  years  old  when  he  tried  to 
capture  the  wheat  market  in  1897.  He  was 
28  when  his  comer  collapsed,  but  he  had 
aged  a  lot  in  that  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Levi  Leiter,  partner  of  Marshall  Field  in 
the  famous  department  store. 

Leiter’s  big  opponent  was  P.  D.  Armour, 
the  mighty  packer  and  grain  dealer  who 
said  of  himself,  “I  can  stand  a  lot  for  my 
hide  is  thick.”  Armour  sold  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  futures  to  Leiter.  Then, 
to  avoid  being  cornered,  he  had  to  go  out 
and  get  the  actual  wheat. 

Armour  sent  agents  scouring  for  wheat 
throughout  the  Northwest.  He  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  to  Chi¬ 
cago  by  rail.  He  chartered  a  score  of  Great 
Lakes  grain  vessels.  He  hired  tugs  to  break 
up  the  ice  in  Thunder  Bay  and  Duluth 
Harbor.  He  also  had  tugs  keep  the  Soo 
Canal  open.  He  built  a  series  of  grain  ele¬ 
vators  in  Chicago  w'ithin  ,28  days,  hiring 
gangs  of  men  to  work  three  shifts,  day  and 
night.  And  finally  he  brought  the  wheat  to 
Chicago,  stored  it  and  handed  over  ware¬ 
house  receipts  for  it  to  Leiter. 

Even  then,  Leiter  had  a  chance  to  make 
a  profit  if  he  could  sell  the  cash  grain  at 
a  good  price — a  process  known  as  “burying 
the  corpse.”  He  couldn’t.  He  w’as  smashed 
when  the  Spanish -American  War  came  to 
a  sudden  halt,  and  a  record  breaking  win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  approached  harvest  in 


SEEDS  FOR  GARDEN  AND  LAWN 
SOLD  THROUGH  LOCAL  DEALERS 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  Inc. 


for  PROFIT  and  for  PRIDE 
in  OWNERSHIP 

REGISTERED 

HOLSTEINS 

Drive  through  the  country  in  any  State.  See  o  herd 
of  Holsteins  and  it  almost  invariably  follows  that  you 
see  well  kept  buildings,  trim  fields,  sound  fences  and  o 
general  air  of  good  living  mid  pleasant  surroundings. 

There's  o  reason  for  this,  of  course.  It  lies  in  the 
profit  making  ability  af  Holsteins,  and  their  ready 
adaptability  to  any  locality,  and  any  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Holsteins  ore  big — they  hove  the  capacity  to 
produce  lots  of  milk,  lots  of  butterfot.  They  utilize  feed 
(especially  home  grown  roughage)  efficiently.  They 
produce  big  calves,  ore  profitable  as  vealers,  and  old  ) 

p 

cows  have  a  high  beef  value.  In  other  words,  Holsteins 
ore  heavy  producers  at  low  production  cost. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Holsteins  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  registered  dairy  cattle  in  this  country?  } 

I 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA  • 

BOX  116  BRATTIEBORO,  VT. 

I 

There's  a  Future  with  ) 

HOLSTEINS 
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witb  Hudson  Ufcfrik-AfV  ventilation 


AUTOMATIC  niUM  AIR  INTAKI  automati¬ 
cally  controls  inflow  as  wind  velocity 
changes.  Diagram  shows  intake  in¬ 
stalled  at  mow  floor.  Intake  can  be 
installed  in  joists  or  other  suitable 
locations,  air  eumimator  mounts  on 
wall,  as  shown. 


HUDSON  Lektrik-Air  Ventilation  is 
“packaged”... set  up  ready  to  install 
when  you  get  it... with  easy-to-follow 
directions!  It  consists  of  two  simple 
units:  (1)  Hudson  air  eliminator 
which  rapidly  expels  foul,  wet  air; 
(2)  FRESH  AIR  INTAKES  through  which 
healthful,  fresh,  clean  air  floods  into 
the  building.  In  cold  weather,  Elim¬ 
inator  draws  used  air  from  the  floor 
through  the  wall  cabinet  preserving 
animal  heat  and  maintaining  the  cor¬ 
rect  temperature.  In  warmer  weather, 
excess  moisture  and  warmth  is  drawn 
from  the  ceiling  by  opening  Elim¬ 
inator  upper  door! 


Only  the  Hudson  fan  unit,  with  its 
special  construction,  is  built  to  over¬ 
come  resistance  (static  pressure) ,  and 
expel  air,  even  when  outside  wind 
pressures  are  high! 

Hudson  butterfly-damper  prevents 
drafts  when  fan  is  idle.  Weather-hood 
provides  extra  outside  protection  from 
strong  winds,  snow,  rain! 


TMIRMOSTAnC  CONTROL  switches  fan 
on  or  off,  depending  on  temiwra- 
ture  and  moisture  changes  within 
the  bam.  A  Hudson  Thermostat 
pays  for  itself  in  uniform  heat- 
regulation;  current-saving. 


Increase  production!  Protect  investment  in  herd,  flocks  and  buildings! 


Here’s  the  modern,  inexpensive  way  to  get  extra 
earnings  from  your  dairy  herd,  livestock  and 
poultry.  Count  on  HxnisoN  “Lektrik-Air”  Ventila¬ 
tion  for  Spring-time  air  the  year  ’round!  Get  the 
most  out  of  die  fine  feed  and  fresh  water  you 
provide  your  valuable  stock  by  giving  them 
balanced  fresh  air.  Every  building  of  importance 
on  your  farm  should  be  properly  ventilated  for 
better  stock! 


Watch  your  milk  checks  grow.  Cows  receiving 
the  benefits  of  better  ventilation,  will  produce 
more  and  better  milk  for  you,  stay  in  better 
health.  Hudson  ventilation  eliminates  the  danger 
of  moisture  and  its  destruction  of  wood,  metal 
and  other  parts  of  your  buildings!  Low  in  cost, 
too.  Only  $2.10  per  cow  for  a  herd  of  10  cows 
over  10  years’  time!  Simple  to  install.  Hudson 
supplies  all  necessary  engineering  help. 


Send  roR  your  free  pamphlet  today  on  Hudson  “Lektrik-Air'’  Ventilatiom! 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

58  9  E  ILLINOIS  ST  ,  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


SION  OF  THE  REST  RUY 


ai  Tm 


*7cnW  *md 

snunts  AND  ousTHS 

MAT  TOOU  AMO  SAM  [QUtMAM 
UVfSTOCK  (QMPMtMl 
TA«M  VtNTIUTION  lOWPMtMI 
POUiTIT  IQUaMtCNT 


1898.  As  a  final  humiliation,  the  wheat  was 
handed  back  to  Armour  to  sell  abroad  for 
what  it  would  bring. 

There  Is  A  Law 

Such  antics  as  these,  rep)eated  dozens  of 
times,  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  reputation.  Arthur  Capper, 
former  senator  from  Kansas,  arose  in  the 
Senate  one  day  in  1921  and  proclaimed. 
“We  have  laws  against  gambling  in  ever\ 
state  of  the  Union,  but  today  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  runs  the  greatest  gambling 
hell  on  earth.” 

Capper  advocated  a  law  to  regulate 
trading.  It  was  passed  and  has  since  been 
strengthened  several  times. 

The  present  law  makes  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority,  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  watchdog  over  the  markets.  Daily  re¬ 
ports  of  all  operations  are  required  from 
traders  who  have  a  position  of  more  than 
200,000  bushels  in  any  one  future.  No 
trader  can  be  long  or  short  more  than 
2,000,000  bushels  in  any  one  delivery- 
month  (with  rye  the  limit  is  500,000). 
or  in  all  delivery  months  combined. 
Commission  houses  must  report  all  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  each  day.  Periodic  checks 
are  made  of  the  houses  to  see  that 
customers’  funds  are  given  trust  fund 
treatment,  and  not  used  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  houses.  At  any  time  the  CE.\  can  call 
for  a  complete  list  of  open  accounts  on 
commission  house  books. 

The  results  of  these  regulations,  in  the 
words  of  J.  M.  Mehl,  administrator  of  the 
CE.\.  is  that  “big  speculators  can  no  longer 
dominate  agricultural  futures  trading.” 


Crossbreds 

Outweigh  ALL  OTHERS 


The  scale  of  profit  tips  to  Brah¬ 
mans.  Those  "in  the  know"  will 
tell  you  there's  more  meat  and 
more  profit  per  animal,  and  less 
trouble  in  handling.  Brahman 
blood  in  your  commercial  herd 
mokes  faster  growth  and  more 
natural  rustling  ability.  Get 
profit-wise  *  . 

with 


Ton  actually  can  save  5  to  13  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre*  as  thousands  of 
farmers  have  done  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  .  .  .  and  save  hours  of 
hard  work,  too  (once  over  the  field 
and  you  have  a  mulched  seed  bed 
without  lumps  or  hard  clods).  While 
doinc  this  yoU  ^et  a  irood  catch— >a 
*‘sure  stand"  ...  all  these  savings 
soon  add  up  to  payinr  its  initial  cost 
.  .  .  and  ao  on  saving  you  money 
for  many  seasons,  because  Brillion 
Sure-Stand  is  made  to  last  ...  to 
"take"  today's  hich  tractor  speeds. 
There  are  6  models  to  select  from 
— made  in  5'  4",  i'  3"  and  10'  8” 
rolling  widths. 


A  New  catalog!  Helps  you 
plan  the  kind  of  depend* 
able,  trouble-free  irriga¬ 
tion  that  gives  you  greater 
crop  profits. 

With  Buckner  sprinklers, 
you  have  low  cost  Water 
WHERE  you  want  it  WHEN 
you  want  it. 


Creiifhlon's  breed  for  hi^h  hen- 
housed  avera,res.  We  trapnest 
over  8..500  hens  and  R.O.F.  candi¬ 
dates  and  brcxxl  85,U00  chicks  for 
progeny  testing  and  commercial 
e»r(r  p-roduction.  A  closed  strain  — 
completely  controlled.  Beautiful 
New  Catalog  Free.  W  rite . . . 


Though  they  can  no  longer  play  hob 
with  prices  by  cornering  the  market,  spec¬ 
ulators  do  take  a  ver\-  active  part  in  the 
daily  trading  in  Chicago.  When  the  white- 
coated  men  gather  in  the  pits  each  morn¬ 
ing,  over  half  of  them  are  brokers  buying 
and  selling  for  outside  clients  and  the 
others  are  speculators  who  trade  for 
themselves  alone. 

Far  from  feeling  that  the  speculator  is 
an  evil  force  that  should  be  combatted, 
the  Board  of  Trade  people  point  out  that 
he  is  necessary  to  the  market  and  performs 
a  socially  useful  function.  “Without  tin 
speculator”  J.  O.  McClintock.^  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Board  says,  “hedg¬ 
ing  would  be  impossible.  Without  hedging 
the  farmer  would  receive  less  for  his  grain 
and  the  consumer  would  pay  more  for  the 
finished  product  because  the  grain  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  users  of  grain  would  have 
to  take  a  much  wider  margin  to  cover 
the  risk  of  owning  grain  where  price 
fluctuations  can  change  its  value  from  dav 
to  day.  The  speculator  is  the  professional 
risk  bearer  and  is  economically  justified 
because  he  makes  hedging  a  possibility.” 


12  MILLION 
EGGS  YEARLY 


CREIGHTON  BROS. 
BOX  F  WARSAW.  INDIANA 


WOULD  YOUR  PLACE 
^  BE  SAFE?  Y 


•  LiRhcninK  causes  3  ou(  of 
8  farm  fire  losses  — 7  limes 
as  many  as  spontaneous 
combustion.  Yet  liKhining 
never  has  destroyed  any 
building  fully  protected  by 
Security  Svstem.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  PREVENT  light¬ 
ning  strokes.  It  guards 
against  induction  danger  in 
water  systems,  wiring,  air 
ducts.  Security  has  been  pro¬ 
tecting  farms,  schools, 
churches  for  75  years.  Eind 
out  now  about  this  life-time 
protection.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burlington 
5,  Wisconsin. 


H.  M.  CLARK 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  modern  manner 


P.  O.  Box  232  Fresno,  California 
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Won’t  be  without 


SuperSol 


^J^rincFarms 

QovinoTon.G* 

“Wov*  1949 


Leading  breeders  of 
purebred  foundation  stock  like 
Konrad  Purdy  of  Holly  Spring 
Farms,  once  they’ve  tested  B-F 
SuperSol,  will  not  permit  their 
cattle  to  be  without  this  high- 
protein,  high-vitamin  supple¬ 
ment.  Results  convince  them  that 
nothing  can  replace  B-F  SuperSol 
for  what  it  contributes  to  better 
bloom  and  thriftier  finishing. 


yir.  I 

U;vme\.  KentucVc, 

Bear  Mr-  Speed: 
please  send  ns 

We  have  only  possi^^®* 

nlease  send  this  as  soon 

^Our  sho«  cattle  are^^  without  Super- 

1  n’'  rbellev"  you  n°!, m  the 

P®^^®%oras''we  To  not  want  to  maVce 
1  loose  form  .  ,  time. 

1  a  change  at  this 

I  Sin  cere  lj_^0’^b  , 


KP  •M'P 


B-F  SuperSol  costs  so  little  to  feed  (about  2jc  per  head 
per  day)  and  produces  better  and  heavier  beefs  which 
bring  higher  prices  per  pound  .  .  .  extra  profits  for  you. 


Our 

FREE  BOOKLET 
will  tell  you  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for  your 
livestock  — at  a  cost 
of  only  2ic 
per  head  per  day! 

TiJnite 


FEED  DIVISION 

BROWN-FORMAN 

DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 
at 

LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 


(Available  in  pellet  or  granular  form.) 

r  PROVIDES 


1 


ETTER 


VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 


jtEED 

BmiirFORMAN 


BEEF  SUPPLEMENT 


B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBOFi.AVIN.  THIAMIN 
NIACIN.  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE.  PANTOTHENIC  ACID, 
P-AMINOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN.  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


VITAL 

PRODUCTIVE 

FAaORS 


ALCOA 


CORROSION  RESISTANCE? 
COOLER  BUILDINGS? 
EASY  APPLICATION? 

W  hen  you  luiy  roofiiij;,  remeiiiher  ...  it  isn’t 
uri^ht  that  makes  it  last.  It's  slrenfilh,  corrosion 
resistance;  the  things  that  a<hl  up  to  weather 
resist  a  nee. 

^  ears  of  Aleoa  research  are  hack  of  the  ‘’know¬ 
how"’  that  hiiihls  extra  strength  into  Alc*oa 
Hoofing  Sheet.  That’s  why  more  ami  more  smart 
folks  are  looking  for  the  Aleoa  name  when  they 
hiiy.  It’s  the  strongest,  gauge  for  gauge,  of  any 
aluminum  roofing,  yet  light  in  weight,  easy 
to  handle. 

Add  to  this  the  other  advantages  of  Aleoa 
Hoofing — no  painting,  can’t  rust  away,  cooler 
hiiildings  in  snnimer,  lasting  good  looks.  They 
make  Hoofing  Sheet  niarke<l  ’’Alcoa*’  your  hest 
hiiv.  Ask  vour  dealer  for  it. 


GET  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  BETTER  FARM  ROOFING 

'rhey'll  give  you  all  the  facts  ahoiit 
Alcoa  Aliiiniiiiiin  |{4N>liiig  Sheet  and  how 
to  put  it  on.  (Complete  with  Itiiildiug 
diagrams.  Just  clip  and  mail  the  cou|n>u 
todav. 


Never  needs  painting 

You  never  liavc  to  r‘peii<l  lime  or  money 
paiiiliiij'  an  Aleoa  Aliimimini  Roof. 
\  ear  in,  year  out,  it  slays  clean  ami 
Itri^lil -l(M>kiii».  Won't  develop  ugly 
rust  streaks.  Won't  rot. 


Keeps  buildings  cooler 

Hot  summer  siin^liine  iHiunees  ri^ht  off 
Meoa  Alumimim  Hmifin^.  Kiiil<liii"sslav 
cooler  inside.  Animals  and  |Miullry  slay 
lieallliier,  feed  la'lter,  priMliice  lietter. 


3  popular  types 

Alcoa  KtMiiin;;  Sheet  comes  in  1}^"  and 
2}^"  corruf:ale«l  and  5-V  crimp,  in 
sheets  from  6'  to  12'  loiif;.  Your  ilealer 
will  help  you  selwt  the  correct  type 
ami  size. 


Use  aluminum  with  aluminum 

For  Itesi  results,  use  aluminum  rid^e 
roll,  tlashin^,  nails,  and  li^hlnin^  rmls. 
A^-k  vonr  dealer  for  them,  lie  has  lh«ni 
ill  stock  now,  or  can  ^el  them  for  you. 


ROOFING  SHEET 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
824  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

(ientlemeii:  Please  send  me  your  Isstklels  on 
A  In  milium  KiMilin^^'licel.  application  instructions. 


Uhliiian  says.  “Without  sjx'culators  wf  would  have  to  wait 
until  we  could  find  someone  making  an  exactly  opposite  hedge 
from  our  own  and  that  might  take  days.  The  speculators,  with 
their  constant  buying  and  selling  in  one-eighth  of  a  cent  inters  als 
raise  or  lower  the  price  smoothly,  barring  sudden  weather  breaks 
or  sharp  changes  in  the  government’s  buying  or  selling.” 

The  speculators  who  use  the  market  might  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  (1  )  the  campaigner  and  (2)  the  scaljK-r,  who  are 
both  professional  speculators  and  (Sj  the  non-professional  specu¬ 
lators.  the  judges,  doctors,  housewives  or  ministers  who  take  a 
flyer  in  the  market.  A  fourth  group  of  speculators,  who  do  not 
use  th«*  market,  are  farm»‘rs  who  hold  unht'dged  grain  hoping 
for  a  high«T  price.  These  fanners  don’t  think  of  themselves  ;i>« 
sp«‘culators.  but  there  is  little  difference  b«‘tw<-en  the  fanner 
holding  five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  better  market  and 
a  speculator  who  has  bought  five  thousand  bushels  in  the  futures 
market  for  the  same  reason,  except  that  the  farmer  must  worry 
about  shrinkage  in  storage,  rats,  fire,  and  spoilage  because  of 
too  much  moisture. 

The  campaigner  is  the  long  term  speculator.  He  is,  essentiallv. 
a  stud»‘nt  ot  values  who  studies  all  of  the  available  information, 
the  market  reports,  the  crop  »‘stimates,  the  crop  r  arry-over  and 
the  rat«*  of  consumption,  and  attempts  to  determine  which  way 
the  price  of  grain  is  moving.  If  he  decides  prices  are  going  up. 
he  buys  futures  to  be  sold  later.  If  he  thinks  the  price  is  declining, 
he  sells  futures  to  be  bought  back  at  a  lower  price.  If  he  is  right, 
he  makes  mon<‘v.  If  not,  he  loses. 

The  scalpers  operat<‘  in  the  pits  buying  and  selling  frecjuently 
during  the  day.  hoping  for  a  small  profit  on  ea(  h  transaction. 
I'hey  scalp  the  market  for  that  extra  one-eighth  cent.  On  some 
transactions  they  lose  money  and  make  it  on  others,  hoping  to 
end  the  day  ah«-ad  of  the  game.  The  scalper’s  chief  contribution  to 
the  market  is  that  they  keep  it  liquid,  they  are  always  ready  to  buy 
when  someone  wants  to  sell  or  sell  when  someone  wants  to  buy. 

The  non-professional  spe(  ulator  is  the  one  who  plays  a  hunch 
or  hears  of  a  good  thing  from  a  friend  who  thinks  he  is  in  the 
know,  or  reads  in  the  paper  that  grain  prices  are  rising  or  are 
sun'  to  fail.  They  rush  to  their  broker  and  put  in  an  order  and 
de|x>sit  the  required  margin.  .About  90  per  cent  of  the  non-pro¬ 
fessional  speculators  lose  money. 

“'Fhe  non-professional  speculator  usually  does  not  collect  and 
evaluate  all  of  the  available  information  before  getting  into  the 
market.”  says  Hollis  Griffin,  manager  of  the  grain  department 
of  Bache  &  Co.  “He  usually  enters  the  market  at  an  inopportune 
time — when  it  is  in  an  inflamed  state  and  has  hit  the  front  pag«*. 
of  the  newspa|x*rs.  By  this  time  the  trend  that  he  hopes  to  get 
in  on  has  reached  its  peak  and  is  ready  to  go  the  other  way,  but 
he  does  not  know  this.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  professional 
speculator  having  inside  information,  it  is  just  that  he  makes  it 
his  life  work  to  collect  and  evaluate  the  information  that  is 
available  to  anyone.  There  are  so  many  factors  that  a  professional 
speculator  uses  in  making  his  diagnosis  that  it  is  difficult  to  list 
them.  When  you  have  been  in  the  market  a  long  time,  evaluation 
becomes  almost  an  involuntary  pro<ess. 

“.Actually,  when  the  newspapers  play  up  a  trend  and  the 
market  b<'comes  an  emotional  market,”  Griffin  continties.  “it  is 
dangerous  for  the  professional  sp<‘culator.  In  that  kind  of  mark»'t 
it  becomes  im|x)ssible  to  evaluate  trends  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  thinks  supply  and  demand  conditions  justify.” 

\^'ho  Pays  The  Speculator 

VV'hen  prices  go  up  the  consumer  complains  that  the  speculator 
is  fleecing  him.  When  they  go  down  there  is  an  outcry  from  the 
farmers  that  he  is  taking  his  profit  out  of  their  hides.  To  say 
that  the  speculators  make  money  from  each  other  sounds  like 
a  case  of  two  women  who  tried  to  make  a  living  taking  in  ea(  h 
other’s  washing.  Actually  the  spec  ulator  makes  his  money  from 
the  hedge  buyer  or  seller  (when  he  guesses  right)  as  well  as  from 
the  non-professional  speculator  and  there  is  a  new  crop  of  these 
hunch  players  coming  on  all  the  time.  The  farmer  does  not  pay 
the  speculator  as  the  visible  and  potential  supply  and  consumer’s 
actual  demand  for  grain  makes  the  price,  not  the  speculator. 


Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 


are  ignition  engineered  for  farm  use 


AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR-improved  elec 

trical  insulation  ofFers  maximum  resistance  to  heat  and 
reduces  fouling. 


HEAVY  ELECTRODES  —  give  long  gap  life  which 
contributes  to  lower  service  costs  by  requiring  less 
frequent  gapping. 

RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION  —  makes  them  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  the  most  severe  types  of  commercial 
and  farm  operation. 


IF  YOU  know  your  stars  of  Hollywood, 
you  will  identify  Academy  Award  Win¬ 
ner  Jane  Wyman,  star  of  Warner  Bros. 
"The  Lady  Takes  A  Sailor,"  as  the  girl  in 
the  top  picture.  Below  is  Ruth  Woods  of 
New  York  City.  You’ll  be  correct,  too,  when 
you  switch  to  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark 
Plugs.  Money  cannot  buy  a  better  spark  plug. 

THi  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Toronto/  Ontario  Tolodo  1#  OMo 

Auto-Lit*  Spork  Plugs — Potonted  U.S.A 


Tun*  in  **$uBpun»ul”. . .  CBS  Kodio  Thur*dov»  . . .  CBS  Tulovition 


(jou'll  qet  more  work  done  easier  with 

WSaHIUIB 

TRACTOR  AND  EQUIPMENT 


With  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  and  mounted  equip¬ 
ment  you  save  time  .  .  .  you  save  labor  .  .  .  you  do  a 
better  job  that  can  mean  bigger  yields. 

I  lere’s  why.  Massey-Harris  power  is  smooth,  flex¬ 
ible  and  dependable.  It  moves  the  job  along  faster. 
This  power  on  your  farm  is  easier  to  handle,  easier  on 
you  so  that  you  can  maintain  a  fast  pace  all  day  long. 

Matching  the  five  Massey-Harris  Tract«>rs  is  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  t(M>ls  for  plowing,  bedding,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating  . . .  tools  outstanding  for  design,  engineering 
and  (performance . . .  tools  that  you  can  put  on  or  take 
off  quickly  . . .  some  in  less  than  a  minute.  Simple  ad¬ 
justments  save  time  and  tem()ers  and  make  g(M>d  work 
easy.  Clean,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life.  And 
because  of  perfect  balance  between  tractors  and  t(M>ls, 
you  cover  more  acres  with  less  effort. 

The  best  place  to  prove  this  is  on  your  own  farm. 
Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  will  he  glad  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  you  any  one  of  the  five  basic  Massey-Harris 
Tractors  that  best  fit  your  farm,  your  crops,  your 
needs.  Talk  to  him  about  on-the-farm  pnM)f.  Ask  him, 
tcM),  for  a  copy  of  the  latest  tractor  catalog.  For  a 
cu|py  by  mail,  fill  out  the  cour>on  below. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 
Quality  Avmiu*,  RocIim,  Wii.,  D«pt.  A-222 


Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  our  lotetf 
tractor  catalog. 


(Pleoie  print) 


/ 


RIGHT — For  if  you  feed  60  tons  of  hay  per  year — your  Hi-DrI  repays 
its  cost  the  first  year  and  you  have  money  to  bank,  as  well.  Your 
hay  is  worth  more,  feed  ng  va'ue  is  greatly  increased  and  fewer 
acres  of  hay  are  required.  Write  for  your  copy  of  an  analysis  on  hay 
values  and  FEED  SAVINGS  wi+h  hay  mow-cured  the  Hi-Dri  Way — 
the  figures  tell  their  own  story. 

Louden  —  founder  of  the  Barn  Equipment  industry  In  1867  —  has 
pioneered  and  introduced  practically  every  major  item  in  Barn 
Equipment  including  such  firsts  "  as  All-Steel  Stalls — Automatic  Water 
Be  wis — Litter  Carriers.  The  Hi-Dri  Hay  Drier  Is  the  latest  Louden  first 
— the  original  prefabricated  all-steel  hay  drier  with  guaranteed  bal¬ 
anced  air  distribution  .  .  .  assures  uniform  curing, 
completely  eliminates  losses  due  to  weather,  mini¬ 
mizes  over-heating  and  fires  from  spontaneous 
combustion.  All-Steel  Hi-Dri  construction  insures 
greater  strength,  smooth  air  flow,  longer  life, 
and  elimination  of  rotting  and  warping. 

See  your  Louden  dealer  NOW  for  complete  information  about  the  Louden 
Hi-D^l  Hay  Drier,  the  complete  Louden  line,  and  Louden's  Barn  Plan  Service. 
If  you  don't  know  your  dealer's  name,  fill  out  coupon  below,  mail  TODAY. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  321  N.  Court  Street 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branch,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.,  but  please  send  inqu  rit$  to  FairKtld 


NEWI  LOUDEN  BARN  CLEANER  —  eliminates  dairying's  most  disagreeable 
job.  Outstanding  features  of  this  all-steel  pitless  better  Barn  Cleaner 
Include  Du-All  Drive  Masterlink  Chain,  and  pre-tab  corners.  For  full  In¬ 
formation  check  illustration  on  coupon  below,  mail  to  Fairfield. 


BARN  CLEANERS  AND  STANCHIONS  LITTER  CARS  IRON  CLAW  FORK  HAY  TOOLS 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company,  321  N.  Court,  Fairfield,  la. 

Send  me  complete  information  about; _ The  Hi-Dri  Hay  Drier; 

- Illustrateo  Items  checneo:  _ _ _Louoer  Barr  Plan  Service. 

Name 

Address  _ R.F.D.  No.  _ 


Citv  Statn 


COW.  CALF  ELECTRIC 

WATER  BOWLS  BULL  4  HOG  PENS  VENTILATION  DOOR  TRACK  FEED  TRUCKS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 


The  speculator  may,  in  an  expansive  moment,  think  ot  himself 
as  a  public  benefactor,  but  his  real  purpose  in  life  is  to  make  a 
profit  by  keeping  a  jump  ahead  of  the  constantly  changing  price 
of  grain.  His  stock  in  trade  is  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  that 
are  affecting  the  price  on  any  given  day.  No  one  can  gauge 
these  correctly  all  the  time;  the  successful  speculator  must  be 
right  about  them  most  of  the  time  or  he  won’t  stay  in  the  race. 

Even  after  a  price  has  been  set  it  is  difficult  to  go  back  and 
recognize  the  factors  that  brought  it  about. 

The  Price  of  Grain 

On  any  given  day  the  market  will  sway  up  and  down,  swept 
by  the  many  forces  which  govern  prices.  Here  is  what  happened 
on  one  hot  .\ugust  day — .August  16,  a  Tuesday — last  summer; 

Before  the  opening.  Board  employees  posted  the  number  of 
cars  of  grain  received  in  Chicago  since  yesterday.  Wheat  receipts 
are  very  small  at  seven  ears.  The  big  movement  of  wheat  here 
is  over  now,  although  Minneapolis  is  still  getting  a  good  quantity 
of  spring  wheat  from  the  Northwest.  Corn  receipts  total  62  cars. 
That’s  down  a  lot  from  the  189  cars  of  the  previous  day.  The 
receipt  figures  are  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  There  should 
not  be  much  selling  because  of  them. 

The  gong  booms  at  exactly  9:30  A.M.  It’s  a  steady  opening. 
More  activity  in  corn  than  anywhere  else.  Purchases  made  by 
elevators-  -Continental  Grain  Company,  a  big  exporter ;  Stratton 
Grain  Company  of  Milwaukee;  J.  S.  Templeton’s  Sons,  a  Chicago 
elevator — mean  sales  of  cash  corn  have  been  made  by  these 
finns.  which  are  lifting  their  hedges. 

Norway  is  rumored  to  have  bought  150,000  bushels  of  cash 
corn.  September  com  opens  fractionally  higher  at  $1.19/4-%. 

Speculators  buy  in  corn,  too.  Joseph  Nugent,  a  broker,  takes 
large  quantities.  He’s  operating  for  Vincent  Fagen.  a  floor 
speculator  now  very  active  in  the  market.  Daniel  F.  Rice  and 
Company,  a  commission  firm,  also  is  buying.  This  is  th«'  firm  of 
Dan  Rice,  for  many  years  a  leading  speculator.  Selling  comcv 
mainly  in  small  lots  from  scattered  commission  houses.  It  is  on 
orders  placed  by  customers  to  sell  above  last  night’s  close — 
“resting  orders.”  they  are  called. 

Wheat  opens  quiet.  Some  local  traders,  including  Fagen.  arc 
buying.  Selling  comes  mainly  from  the  Uhlmann  Grain  Company, 
which  is  both  a  cash  and  commission  finn.  This  could  be  specu¬ 
lative  selling  or  it  could  be  hedging  by  elevators  in  the  .Southwest, 
which  today  received  cash  wheat  from  the  country'.  Ed  Maynard, 
the  speculator  who  gained  national  attention  by  cleaning  up 
between  $200,000  and  $400,000  in  a  few  days  during  the  February. 
1948,  price  break,  often  operates  through  Uhlmann  Grain  Com¬ 
pany.  Harris.  Upham  and  Company,  a  commission  finn  which 
does  a  lot  of  business  in  the  East,  also  sl*11s.  September  wheat 
opens  at  $2.00%. 

.■\fter  the  opening,  all  markets  drag  along  without  much 
activity.  Many  traders  rest  on  the  pit  st«‘ps  or  walk  around  the 
room.  General  Mills  sells  September  wheat  and  buys  December. 
This  represents  transferring  a  hedge.  Several  weeks  ago  th<‘ 
company  sold  flour  for  delivery  late  in  the  year.  It  didn’t  have 
the  cash  wheat.  It  hedged  by  buying  September  futures.  Now.  it 
is  moving  this  hedge  back  a  little — into  December.  Norris  Grain 
Company,  an  ele\ator  and  commission  finn,  buys  September 
and  sells  December. 

Meanwhile,  the  cash  grain  trade  has  got  off  to  a  slow  start. 
There  isn’t  much  grain,  but  there  isn’t  much  demand,  either. 
Processors  pay  05/2  rents  a  bushel  over  the  September  future 
for  No.  I  yellow  corn.  Sales  are  made  at  $1.25'/2.  Wheat  moves 
at  an  even  slower  clip  than  corn.  Cash  wheat  is  selling  at  a  dis¬ 
count — well  under  the  September  futures  price.  No.  3  red  wheat 
sells  at  $1.87^.  That’s  13  cents  under  the  September  contract  at 
the  time  of  sale.  No.  2  yellow  hard  wheat  sells  at  $1.91 5/2,  or 
eight  cents  under  the  September  future.  This  latter  grade  can 
be  delivered  on  September  futures.  No.  3  red  can’t,  because  it 
is  not  of  high  enough  quality. 

Around  11:30  A.M.  Uhlmann  Grain  Company  hits  the  wheat 
futures  pit  with  a  large  selling  order.  I'he  price  cracks  below  $2.00 
for  September  wheat  and  Uhlmann  keeps  on  selling  down  to 
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OLIVER  8 


Take  a  look  at  the  all-new  Oliver 
Model  8  Bale  Master  now — and  you’ll 
look  forward  to  your  next  haying  sea¬ 
son  .  .  .  profitably!  For  you’ll  quickly 
see  how  this  modern,  completely  auto¬ 
matic  baler  can  handle  your  crop 
faster  .  .  .  and  save  more  of  it! 

Ask  your  neighborhood  Oliver 
dealer  to  show  you  the  reliable,  simply 
designed  mechanism  that  ties  the  wire 
in  short,  firm-holding  knots  and  tucks 
the  ends  into  the  bale.  Inspect  the 
full-floating,  leaf-saving  pick-up  .  .  . 
synchronized  auger,  cross  conveyor 


and  Force  Feeder  .  .  .  oil-bath  trans¬ 
mission  .  .  .  roller  chain  drives.  Get 
the  story  on  how  the  "big  beat” 
feeder  head  helps  produce  smooth, 
neat  bales  that  come  apart  in  large¬ 
sized,  sliced  sections  for  convenient 
feeding  .  .  .  enables  you  to  turn  out 
4  or  5  tons  of  hay  per  hour  under 
normal  conditions. 

Put  up  your  hay  the  Oliver  way  in 
1950.  This  trim,  one-man  Model  8 — 
teamed  with  a  brisk  6-cylinder  Oliver 
Row  Crop  "77” — provides  the  finest 
haymaking  combination  you  can  choose. 


An  Oliver  automatic  wire-tying  unit  is  easy  to 
service  ...  easy  to  get  at.  You  can  replace  a 
spool  of  wire  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Tying 
units  are  enclosed  .  .  .  fully  protected.  Knotter 
box  can  be  detached  by  merely  removing  four 
bolts.  Produces 

bales  in  3  lengths  g.  ^  | 

—36,  40  or  ^ 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 


The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  literature  describing  the  new, 
fully  automatic,  one-man  Oliver  Model  8  Bale 
Master. 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Name 


Rural  Route 


Oliver  "66,”  "77"  and  "88”  Tractors  are  built  in  6  basic  types  and  8  variations. 


AC's  patented  processes 
moke  Coralox  the  finest  insulator 
in  spark  plug  history.  Improved 
electrical  insulation,  no  matter 
how  high  the  temperature.  Better 
heat  conduction.  Maximum  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  shock.  Less  fouling. 
Harder,  stronger,  longer-lived. 


#  Extra  punch  when  you  need  it. 
When  your  truck  or  troctor  engine 
becomes  sluggish  or  misfires 
under  heavy  loads ...  or  when 
your  cor  loses  its  pep  . . .  the 
couse  is  probobly  oxide  coating 
on  the  spark  plug  insulators. 

Get  a  set  of  new  AC  Spark  Plugs 
with  potented  CORALOX  Insulator.^ 
They  give  you  easier  starting, 
better  idling,  ond  the  extra 
punch  you  need  for  hard  pulls  and 
extra  power.  They  stay  clean 
and  efficient  longer . . .  last 
longer . . .  sove  money 
in  fuel  cost. 


AC 


$1,991/2.  Hut  a  muiiu'iit  latiT  Stratton  Gram  Company  comes  m 
with  buying  orders  to  send  the  price  rai  ing  back  up  to  .$2.(K)  again. 
I'he  orders  would  have  hit  one  another  if  Uhlmann  had  been  two 
minutes  later  or  Stratton  two  minutes  sooner.  Bache  &  Co.  also 
buy  and  there  is  some  talk  that  this  may  be  for  elevator  interests. 

While  demand  for  wheat  is  fair  otherwise,  mills  aren’t  buying. 
It  rm*ans  the  flour  market,  both  domestic  and  export,  is  dead. 
Th«*  Icxal  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  office,  which  plac«'s 
government  orders  for  grain,  announces  it  bought  122,000  bushels 
of  cash  wheat  yesterday.  That  causes  no  stir.  For  weeks  the  CCC 
has  not  b<‘en  buying  in  any  t]uantity.  I'raders  believe  it  is  waiting 
for  Congress  to  pass  ati  Economic  Co-operation  Administration 
appropriations  bill. 

Rumors  start  circulating.  One  says  the  govt-rninent  will  buy 
n-d  wheat  in  store  at  Chicago  elevators,  moving  it  East  if  the 
elevators  guaiantee  to  keep  the  space  vacant  to  aid  in  storing 
the  coming  corn  harvest.  Mitchell.  Hutchins  and  Company,  a 
commission  firm,  tries  to  confirm  this  rumor,  but  has  no  luck. 
Traders  doubt  its  authenticity  and  it  fails  to  inflm'nce  prices. 
But  the  point  is  important.  \  big  corn  harvest  is  approa«  lung, 
and  much  corn  from  the  1948  crop  still  crowds  eh-vatoi's.  'rh»-re 
is  fear  new  crop  corn  will  be  dumped  on  a  weak  market. 

.\round  12:30  selling  pressure  expands  in  l)oth  wheat  and 
corn.  Uhlmann  Grain  Company  sells  wheat.  So  does  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  atid  Beane.  Pit  observers  think  th<‘  wheat 
selling  is  coming  from  Kansas  City.  Lcx  al  professional  traders, 
who  bought  early,  sell  corn. 

Processing  interests  also  drop  their  bid  for  casli  corn.  Where 
they  were  willing  to  pay  -Tj/a  cents  over  the  September  future 
early,  they  now  will  go  no  higher  than  five  cents  over.  No.  1 
yellow  corn  sells  at  $1.24^. 

Som*‘  selling  in  corn  seems  to  have  stemmed  from  a  wire 
received  by  Uhlmann  Crain  Company  from  its  Lincoln,  Illinois, 
office,  and  printed  on  the  financial  ticker.  It  says  the  Icx  al  county 
gf»vernm»-nt  offic«*  is  drawing  lots  of  fanners’  names  to  establish 
th«*  order  of  delivery  of  1948  crop  corn,  now  impounded  on 
farms  under  government  loans,  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bins.  The  dispatch  concludes  that  if  all  county  4'riple  A  com¬ 
mittees  adopt  this  method  it  will  cause  considerable  selling  of 
old  crop  ccun  by  fanners  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  'Fhey’ll  want 
to  move  the  old  crop  to  make  nx)m  for  the  new. 

The  slump  in  lx>th  wheat  and  corn  continues  for  alxiut  1’) 
minutes.  September  wheat  falls  to  $l.99!4-  At  this  point.  Fagen’s 
brokers  step  in  and  buv.  His  orders  stop  the  decline  and  run 
the  price  up  to  SI. 99^4  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  September  corn 
sinks  to  $1.18%,  then  holds.  Cash  dealers  re|X)rt  they  have  sold 
nearly  lOO.DOfl  bushels  of  cash  corn  to  move  from  here  to  the 
East.  4'he  drought  stricken  East  will  need  more  Midwestern 
corn  than  usual  for  feeding  purposes  this  year. 

Selling  pressure  in  wheat  increases.  .Activity  expands  to  the 
best  level  of  the  day.  Corn  holds  up,  but  wheat  gives  ground. 
The  Pierce  firm — “We.  the  peccple”  has  numerous  selling  orders 
in  wheat.  Other  commission  houses  join.  The  Fagan  brokers 
start  selling  the  wheat  they  had  bought  30  minute's  earlier  at  a 
higher  price.  September  gcx-s  to  a  low  of  $1.98%.  .At  the  final 
gong,  Uhlmann  Crain  Company  buys  2.‘)0.000  bushels,  steadying 
the-  price. 

Wheat  futures  end  the  day  down  1 '/«  to  two  cents  a  bushel. 
September  at  $1.99^-%.  Corn  dex's  a  little  bc'tter.  It  winds  uj) 
5  8  cents  down  to  %  cents  higher.  September  showing  the  gain 
at  $1.19^4-3/8. 

There  was  not  enough  cash  wheat  sold  to  count.  Cash  corn, 
grading  No.  1  yellow,  sold  between  $1.24  and  $1.2.3/i.  It  was 
the  same  type  corn  in  each  case.  Both  cars  sold  at  a  premium 
of  five  cents  over  the  September  future,  according  to  the  official 
cash  grain  table.  But  on«‘  car  sold  when  the  future  was  at  $1.20/i 
and  the  other  sold  when  the  future  was  at  $1.19.  The  difference 
in  the  future  price  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  cash 
corn  price. 

This  routine  trading  did  not  make  the  headlines,  but  it  did 
affect  the  prices  fanners  all  over  the  world  received  for  their 

(Continued  on  page  116) 


Don't  Guess 


What  Your  Soil  Needs 

to  Give  YOU 

L  Bigger,  Better  Crops 


lt*s  So  Easy  To  Do  Yourself 
with  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 

You  can  test  the  soil  yourself  and  KNOW  in  a  few 
minutes  how  much  nitrogen,  phosphate  or  potash 
. . .  just  the  amount  of  lime  any  one  of  your  fields 
must  have  to  give  you  maximum  crop  yield.  A  Sud¬ 
bury  soil  test  is  reliable;  takes  only  ten  minutes, 
costs  you  less  than  ten  cents  per  test. 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Everything  you  need  to  find  out  what  your  soil  lacks  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  handy,  easy-to-use  Kit.  You  DO  NOT  have 
to  know  a  thinjr  about  chemistry  to  test  soil  correctly.  You 
can  do  it  right,  the  first  time  you  try.  And  you’ll  be  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  guesswork  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  fertilizer 
ne^ed  for  every  plot  of  your  land  . . .  for  every  type  of  crop. 
In  addition,  with  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  you  do  away  with 
the  bother  of  packing  and  shipping  of  samples . . .  the  time 
you  waste  waiting  for  reports.  Your  ne.xt  crop  will 
more  than  repay  you  the  cost  of  the  kit. 

Increase  Your  Yield 

Even  if  you’re  satisfied  with  your  farm’s  present  yield, 
there  IS  still  something  you  can  do:  test  your  soil  and 
return  to  it  the  plant  foods  other  crops  have  taken  out. 
Using  the  right  amounts  of  the  right  fertilizer  will  give 
you  larger,  healthier  crops,  and  you’ll  take  a  bigger 
profit  out  of  each  field  each  year;  build  them  up  while 
using  them.  But  you  must  know  what  your  soil  lacks. 
This  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will  tell  you  quickly. 


Sudbury  SUPER-DELUXE 
Soil  Test  Kit 


This  Wom-Out  Farm 
Now  Produces  Fine  Crops 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  who  in¬ 
herited  his  grandfather’s  farm 
discovered  it  was  cropped-out. 
Not  content  with  the  increas¬ 
ingly  smaller  yields  each  year, 
he  tested  the  soil  of  every  field, 
then  added  the  proper  amounts 
of  fertilizer. 

With  These  Results: 


This  new  Kit  contains  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  you  to  make  hundreds  of 
tests  of  your  soil  for  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash  and  acidity  (pH).  Stream¬ 
line  welded  steel  chest,  18^  in.  x  5M 
in.  with  carrying  handle,  built  to  last  a 
lifetime.  Complete  directions  include 
charts  indicating  needs  of  125  different 
crops.  Money-back  guarantee.  Price  just 
reduced  from  $27.50  to  Only  $24.95 

Mulutiitne  availabtei 


For  Every  $1  Spent  on  Fertilizer 

Guesswork  is  expensive.  When  you  use 
too  much  fertilizer,  it’s  just  like  plow¬ 
ing  under  dollar  bills.  You’re  wasting 
money  too,  when  you  don’t  use  enough 
fertilizer;  the  increase  in  your  yield  will 
be  small  and  your  profit  just  as  small. 
But  when  you  give  each  acre  the  right 
proportions,  the  larger  crops  you  get 
will  pay  you  back  $3  or  moie  for  every 
dollar  you  spend  on  fertilizer. 


#  His  oats  yield  jumpetl  from 
44  to  6.)  bushels  per  acre  .  .  . 

#  His  grain  yield  increased 
from  700  bushels  per  30 
acres  to  1350  bushels  on  only 
25  acres. 

#  His  cornfields  had  averaged 
only  3.5  bushels  per  acre,  now 
average  6.5  bushels. 

#  17  of  his  cows  now  give  more 
milk  than  23  <lid  before  he 
fertili/e<l  his  pasture  land. 

#  His  overall  farm  production 
rose  laVc  in  one  year.  It  is 
still  going  up.  IT  P.4YS  TO 
TEST  YOLR  SOIL! 


Hordwore,  Seed 
A  Groin  Deolers, 
Implement  Deolers: 

Srr\e  Ytiur  Cubtoiiinv 
l>y  C'airyirm  this  Eweii- 
(ial  Aid  to  Hc^ttrr 
Farming.  Dealers 
rite  for  S prt  ial 
Offrr. 


Photo  Courtesy  W  iscontin  AKricultural  Exporim^nt  Statiom 
.*11  this  piiture  shouSt  tien  afttr  liming  and  using  phosphate  where 
soil  tests  showed  they  were  needed^  also  adding  potash  raised  corn  yields 
greatly.  Balanced  fertilizer  guided  by  soil  tests  tan  produce  100  bushels 
per  acre,  even  up  to  150! 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY, 

Box  51,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Super  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  at  new  reduced  price,  $24.95. 

□  Enclosed  is  $  i — iSend  C.O.D. 

Send  order  prepaid.  ' — I  plus  postage. 


Same 


World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


? 

i  'i 
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LINE  AND 

■ 

LIME  ARB  1 

PttOSPHAIE 

■ 

FERTIUZEt] 

00  IT  THE  MODERN  way! 


/X 


\ 


The  Tllllvator  not  only 
is  the  finest  cultivatInK 
method  today  but  also  the 
cheapest  known  mechanized  method  for  row 
crop  cultivation.  Its  accuracy  Is  unsurpassed  In 
ONE  operation  it  completely  destroys  weeds, 
elimlnatine  hand  weedlnfr  and  labor  ncces-sary  to  pro¬ 
duce  n.w  ertips.  Any  combination  of  row  widths  can  be 
cultivated  accurately  .  .  .  The  Tllllvator  handles  easily 
.  .  adjustable  to  row  spacing  and  row  widths  with 
simple  adjustment  for  uniform  depths.  Culllvallng  may¬ 
be  done  close  to  the  row  as  the  Tllllvator  responds 
quickly  and  accurately  to  the  touch  of  the  levers  even 
when  cultivating  at  3  P.  H  Write  for  comnlete  details. 

ARIENS-TILLER — the  original  all-American  all-pur- 
purpose  tiller  and  cultivating  combine  .  .  the  only- 
tiller  with  full 
horse  -  power 
motor,  de¬ 
signed  for 
heavy  duty 
service  ...  9 
P.  in  Mod¬ 
el  B  Illustrated 
here. 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


BRILLION 

WISCONSIN 


Look  for  this  name 


It's  a  sure  guide  to  FULL  VALUE  in: 


RIDING 


EQUIPMENT 


English  &  Vi'est- 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths,  (^aveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


Protea  cropsand 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
Rugged.  Heavy 
canvas.  >X’ide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


HARNESS  AND  COLLARS 


Boyt  Harness  — 
“strongest  work 
harness  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  .  .  .  Boyt 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


Leadini  harness,  hardware  and  implement  dealers 
leature  BOYT  items.  For  free  farm  cataloft  or  new 
rkUng  equipment  catalog,  write  The  Bovt  Company, 
Boj  I3S5-L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
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TIIK  MIGHTY  RAINDROP 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

splashed  from  them  and  the  coins 
held  by  pedestals  of  soil  at  their  original 
level.  In  this  way  Ellison  was  able  to 
measure  the  amount  of  soil  loss  from 
splash  erosion  on  any  soil  sample  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  rain  storms. 

In  19-If)  M.  L.  Nichols  and  R.  B.  Gray, 
who  were  also  studying  the  raindrop,  cal¬ 
culated  that  rain  fell  at  the  rate  of  about 
20  miles  per  hour.  They  also  calculated 
that  a  two-inch  rain  contained  enough 
energy  to  lift  a  seven-inch  layer  of  soil 
three  feet.  Fortunately,  this  vast  store  of 
energy  is  spread  out  over  considerable 
time  and  comes  as  billions  of  little  explo¬ 
sions  rather  than  one  big  blast.  Ellison 
estimated  that  a  one-inch,  heavy,  beating 
rain  could  splash  100  tons  of  soil  per  acre 
where  the  soil  is  easily  detached  from 
its  moorings. 

.As  the  drop  hits  the  field  it  kicks  up  the 
soil  and.  like  a  miniature  atomic  explo¬ 
sion.  sjjlashes  a  column  of  muddy  water 
into  the  air.  The  column  opens  at  the  top 
and  falls  in  all  directions,  mixing  soil  and 
water  as  it  falls.  During  a  rain  storm  soil 
and  water  on  a  barren  field  are  kept  in 
constant  turbulence.  Tbe  action  of  the 
water  and  soil  particles  within  it  grinds 
off  more  soil;  the  faster  the  water  moves, 
the  more  soil  it  can  hold  in  suspension. 

When  the  rolling,  churning  water  fills 
all  the  |xx  kets  on  the  field  and  begins  to 
run  off.  it  carries  with  it  the  soil  held  in 
suspension.  Ellison  confirmed  the  findings 
of  other  soil  scientists  that  even  in  puddles 
whf're  there  is  no  runoff,  the  water  stirred 
up  by  falling  rain  can  be  as  much  as  one- 
third  soil.  It  is  plain  that  the  raindrop  is 
a  sort  of  partner  in  crime  with  running 
water:  the  raindrop  stirs  uji  the  soil,  gets 
in  a  highly  fluid  state,  and  passes  it  on 
to  the  runoff. 

The  raindrop  can  do  its  most  damaging 
work  on  hillsides.  Even  where  the  soil  is 
not  carried  away  by  runoff,  it  can  be 
bounced  down  the  slopes  and  into  the 
bottom  lands.  “We  found.”  said  Ellison, 
“that  on  a  10  per  cent  slope,  one-fourth 
of  the  splash  from  a  raindrop  will  fall  up¬ 
hill  and  the  other  three-fourths  will  splash 
downhill  when  there  is  no  wind.  This  is 
what  causes  the  wearing  away  of  the  top 
soil  from  ridges  and  the  silting  up  of  bot¬ 
tom  lands.  Even  if  running  water  causes 
part  of  the  damage,  the  raindrop  should 
share  the  blame  since  the  whole  cycle 
started  with  the  raindrop  and  the  splash 
erosion  it  caused.  Hillside  soils  march 
toward  the  valh'ys  ever\-  time  raindrops 
beat  on  the  surface  of  the  land.” 

Farmers  who  feel  safe  from  erosion  b<‘- 
cause  they  have  terraced  their  slopes  are 
not  out  of  danger.  Raindrops  mix  the  soil 
and  water  so  that  the  runoff  which  flows 
down  the  terrace  waterways  can  carr\’ 
much  of  the  top  soil  from  the  field.  Some 
of  the  soil  settles  from  the  water  and  silts 
up  the  waterway,  eventually  causing  it  to 
overflow.  The  cream  of  the  soil,  the 
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humus  and  chi'inical  nutrients,  may  be 
floated  down  the  channels. 

pA’cn  the  level  land  farmer,  who  figures 
that  erosion  is  a  curse  suffered  only  by  hill 
farmers,  suffers  from  the  action  of  the 
raindrop.  Soil  may  not  be  carried  from  his 
fields,  but  it  is  detached  from  its  moorings 
and  constantly  broken  down  into  smaller 
particles  which  eventually  destroy  the 
tilth.  If  there  is  any  runoff  at  all,  light 
particles  of  humus,  kicked  up  by  the  rain¬ 
drop,  will  float  away.  The  top  layer  of  soil 
is  broken  down  into  smaller  and  smaller 
particles  until,  after  a  season  of  heavy 
rains,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered 
with  fine  silt.  The  next  year  this  is  worked 
into  the  top  soil  with  the  plow  or  disk. 
Eventually  the  top  soil  becomes  flour- 
fine,  cakes  after  every  rain,  and  smothers 
crops.  “I'he  surface  of  the  soil  beconu'S 
almost  water  proof,”  says  Ellison.  This 
water-proofing  of  the  land  keeps  rain  from 
filtering  into  the  soil  where  it  can  help 
the  growing  crop.  Instead,  it  runs  off  the 
field.  Destruction  of  the  tilth  also  means 
poorer  aeration  within  the  soil. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 
damage  a  raindrop  can  do  from  field  to 
field  and  from  acre  to  acre.  The  control¬ 
ling  factors  are  the  size  and  force  of  the 
raindrops,  the  type  of  soil,  the  slope  and 
the  amount  of  cover  on  the  land.  On  any 
field  the  first  parts  of  the  soil  to  be  picked 
up  and  carried  away  are  the  organic 
materials  and  the  loams. 

Now  that  scientists  know  what  force 
they  arc  dealing  with,  they  are  ready  to 
go  a  step  farther.  To  know  that  the  rain¬ 
drop  can  be  destructive  only  points  out 
the  need  of  stopping  the  destruction.  How 
can  we  soften  the  blows  of  raindrops? 

They  are  agreed  on  one  thing;  the  rain¬ 
drop  will  lose  much  of  its  power  if  its  fall 
can  be  cushioned;  the  best  shock  absorber 
for  the  job  is  a  blanket  of  vegetation. 

Crops  that  require  clean  cultivation 
give  falling  water  a  good  chance  to  do  its 
dirty  work.  Corn  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders.  Ellison  says  that  whenever  rain¬ 
drops  fall  more  than  a  couple  of  inches, 
they  can  cause  erosion.  Even  the  rain 
that  is  stopped  by  leaves  of  corn  collects 
and  runs  off  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  fall¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet  to  the  ground.  This 
is  especially  damaging  to  the  soils  which 
break  down  easily,  such  as  the  sandy 
loams.  To  protect  the  more  erodible  soils, 
we  should  plant  crops  which  grow  in  thick 
mats  close  to  the  soil.  Pasture  and  mead¬ 
ow  crops  are  among  the  best.  A  field  that 
is  over-pastured,  however,  is  wide  open  to 
the  raindrop’s  power,  for  plant  roots  offer 
little  protection  against  splash  erosion. 

Work  underway  now,  particularly  in 
Texas,  promises  to  work  out  classifications 
for  the  erodibility  of  every  type  of  soil  and 
the  ability  of  every  common  crop  to  hold 
that  soil.  Once  completed,  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  offer  soil  conser\’ationists  and 
fanners  a  tool  with  which  they  can  tell 
which  crops  should  be  grown  where  if  the 
soil  is  to  be  protected  from  splash  erosion. 

Ellison  agrees  with  many  other  soil 
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scientists  wlio  feel  that  in  \ic\v  of  the 
newest  ideas  on  tlie  causes  of  erosion,  we 
are  going  to  need  new  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  crops  and  soils.  The  agronomists  have 
a  chance  to  help  by  working  out  farming 
plans  which  will  keep  the  soil  Ix-tter  cov¬ 
ert'd  during  the  seasons  of  heavy  rains. 
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Our  present  system  of  cover  crops  protects 
the  fields  fairly  well  during  the  winter 
months,  but  leaves  them  bare  during 
many  of  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  and 
spring.  The  argronomists  say  frankly  that 
they  still  haven’t  figured  out  how  to  keep 
this  land  protected  by  vegetation  during 
thc'se  critical  months  in  all  cases,  but  they 
are  working  on  it. 

Trash  mulches  and  surface  mulches  are 
good  raindrop  shtxk  absorbers  and  re¬ 
search  men  in  many  agricultural  colleges 
are  tr\’ing  to  figure  out  methods  of  practi¬ 
cal  mulching  on  large  fields. 

The  plant  breeders  can  help  by  breed¬ 
ing  plants  which  will  better  protect  the 
st)il.  “I  don’t  see  why,”  says  Ellison,  ‘‘the 
plant  breeders  won’t  be  able  to  develop 
varieties  of  corn  with  leaves  growing 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Maybe 
they  can  also  develop  some  more  frost  re¬ 
sistant  strains  to  permit  planting  earlier  in 
the  spring  when  rainstorms  are  not  so  vio¬ 
lent.”  I'hese  are  fields  of  research  which 
offer  some  hope  in  the  struggle  against 
the  raindrop’s  energy. 

It's  An  III  Vi’ind 

.\rcheologists  are  perhaps  the  only 
people  who  profit  from  splash  erosion.  As 
they  search  for  traces  of  buried  cities,  they 
get  the  first  hint  of  a  find  from  fragments 
of  ancient  f)ottery  held  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  columns  of  soil.  Although 
they  may  not  know  why  the  fragments  of 
potterv’  are  waiting  there  washed  clean  by 
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the  rains  and  in  plain  sight  on  their  little 
pedestals,  they  have  learned  that  they 
often  mark  the  location  of  an  ancient 
burial  ground  or  village. 

Splash  erosion  is  also  the  villain  in  the 
old  superstition  that  rocks  work  up  to  the 
surface  of  a  field.  Actually  the  surface  t)f 
the  field  works  down  to  the  rocks. 

The  raindrop  can  do  little  damage  as 
long  as  we  break  its  fall  and  allow  it  to 
seep  into  the  soil  gradually.  “'I’he  job 
now,”  Ellison  adds,  “is  to  find  new  crop 
varieties  and  cultural  practices  that  will 
help  us  do  this.” 


TAKE  TIME  TO  SAVE  TIME 
(Continued  from  page  79) 

rapid  or  fast  milking  and  machine  strip¬ 
ping.  (This  had  to  come  slowly,  for  Kef- 
faber  insisted  that  the  welfare  of  the  cows 
came  first.  He  did  drop  the  average  time 
the  machine  was  on  the  cow  from  4.8  to 
3.5  minutes.)  3.  He  changed  the  sequence 
of  getting  the  milker,  feeding,  caring  for 
the  calves,  and  carrving  milk  to  reduce 
travel.  4.  He  put  the  second  shift  of  cows 
into  the  stanchions  neaiest  the  door  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  them  go  to  the  far  end. 
5.  He  ston'd  the  fird  nean-r  the  cows  and 
used  a  larger  carrv’ing  container.  A  cart 
wouldn’t  work  in  his  barn. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  a  sav¬ 
ing  pier  milking  of  28  minutes  (29^r 
and  548  feet  of  travel  (16%).  Milking 
now  took  69  minutes  and  2864  feet  of 
travel  instead  of  97  minutes  and  3412 
feet  of  travel.  The  biggest  individual  sav¬ 
ings  came  from  greater  use  of  mechanical 
piower  (the  second  milker  unit),  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  power  (rapid  milking 
and  machine  stripping) ,  an  improved 
work  routine,  and  less  materials  moving 
(feed  and  milk). 

The  DiM'onteiiled  Farmer 

But  Keffaber  wasn’t  satisfied.  He  liked 
cows,  was  doing  well  with  them  and 
wanted  more.  He  and  his  landlord 
thought  the  farm  would  carry  25  or  30 
cows.  The  landlord,  lured  by  the  e.xtra 
profits,  was  px'rsuadcd  to  build  a  new  barn. 
He  and  a  professional  farm  manager. 
Clarence  Collings,  spent  more  than  a  y«-ar 
developing  barn  plans  to  meet  two  key 
requirements:  (1)  a  working  tool — ad«*- 
quate  for  the  cows  and  economical  in  tin- 
use  of  labor;  and  (2)  low  construction 
costs  and  annual  carrying  costs.  Kelfaber, 
Collings,  and  the  landlord  studied  milk¬ 
ing  routines,  and  arrangements  which  »-n- 
abled  the  farmer  to  milk  the  most  cows 
|}er  hour  and  do  it  easily  and  well.  Visits 
were  made  to  adjoining  states  to  see  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  barns  in  operation. 

KefTabt'r  got  his  new  barn  in  the  fall 
of  1948.  The  59'x96'  one  storv’,  concrete 
block  structure  cost  $7500.  It  included  a 
14'x20'  milk  room  in  one  corner,  a  4-covv. 
elevated,  tandem  milking  parlor  in  the 
center  adjoining  the  milk  room,  16  calf 
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Smari-  idea 

He  builds  a  “luxury  liner”  to  give  the  finicky  tur¬ 
key  a  safe  soothing  ride  from  hatchery  to  grower  I 


m  “''T^URKEYS  don’t  know  enough  to  come 

I  A  in  out  of  the  rain,”  says  Ford  Truck 

0  user  Perry  Browning.  “Young  turkeys 

sometimes  don’t  recognize  food  or  water. 
A  scrap  of  paper,  or  a  fall  of  snow  may  send 
them  into  a  murderous  stampede. 


“To  truck  15,000  delicate,  day-old  birds 


like  this  for  1,200  miles  is  quite  a  headache. 
But  I’ve  licked  the  problem  with  my  Ford 
‘Poult  Pullman.’  It’s  fully  insulated,  it’s 
air-conditioned,  and  it  has  the  conveniences 
of  a  luxury  liner.  When  you  have  to  go 
that  far  with  a  Ford,  the  easiest  riding  truck 
there  is,  it  shows  what  problems  turkey 
growers  are  up  against.” 


“YOU  CAN'T  HAT  this  Ford  Quadrax  rear  axle  for  strength.  »A  13,000  LOAD  of  baby  turkeys  could  “Superstrong  Ford  Truck  construction 

Shafts  are  full  floating,  and  let  the  axle  housing  carry  the  be  a  $15,000  loss  if  not  delivered  within  gives  greater  reliability  and  longer  truck 

load.  Pinion  shaft  is  straddle-mounted  for  better  gear  con-  48  hours,”  Browning  (right)  tells  Ford  life.  Over  150  oMxlels  mean  the  right 

tact.  4-pinion  differential  spreads  the  power  load  evenly,  dealer  Jack  Hodgkin.  “My  Fords  are  truck  for  your  job  or  any  job.” 

Rig  roller  bearings  are  used  throughout.”  This  is  just  one  the  best  insurance  against  such  loss.”  *BONUS:  “SomelMag  givm  m  oddiHom  to 
more  reason  why  today’s  truck  trend  is  to  Ford.  “Smart  insurance,”  says  Hodgkin*  what  it  vtual  or  tlrktiy  dbs”— Mfefcctor 


TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

glTl  24  A  Utint  latotl  rofittratlon  drrta  oa  e.lOe.OOO  trarkt, 

O  O  UwwU  W  9  IHo  iiMvranc*  oxportt  prove  ford  Truths  last  loagor 


BROWNING’S 


PERRY  BROWNING  operates  “the  world's  biggest 
turkey  hatchery,”  at  Winchester,  Kentucky.  “It’s 
the  crazies,  business  in  the  world,  because  there’s 
iK>thing  crazier  than  a  turkey,”  says  Browning,  “but 
by  the  same  token,  it's  a  most  exciting  business.” 

^BABY  TURKEYS  at  Perry  Browning’s  hatchery.  The 
cantankerous  turkey  is  the  only  100%-American 
domestic  fowl.  Until  brought  in  from  the  United 
States,  turkeys  were  available  nowhere  else  on  earth. 
A  turkey  egg  is  1 to  2  times  as  big  as  a  hen’s 


"ONLY  4-CYLINDERS  long.  Ford  V-8  engine  blocks  give 
greater  rigidity  for  better  main  bearing  alignment,”  says 
Dealer  Hodgkin  (right).  “Bodies  can  be  mounted  further 
forward  for  better  weight  distribution  and  easier  riding. 


Smaif  move! 


He  uses  three  Ford  Bonus*  Built  Trucks... Bonus  Built 
design  means  big  reserves  of  strength  and  power! 


FARM 

AND 

HOME 

HANDY  PUMP 


GREENHOUSE 

^425 


IRVINGTON  ,  N  Y 


pens,  a  feed  r(K)rn,  tramp  shed  for  23 
cows,  and  ^tora,s[e  plaee  (on  tfie  ground) 
for  baled  hay  and  straw. 

I'his  met  reejuirements  it  was  di'signed 
for.  KefTalx-r  can  milk  20  cows  per  hour 
with  easi‘.  With  a  bit  more  practice,  he’ll 
beat  that.  He  now  puts  in  70  to  80  hour^ 
of  work  |x-r  cow  per  year,  in  contrast  to 
a  former  140  to  l.’)0.  The  two  single  unit 
milkers  are  still  used,  but  the  barn  will 
permit  later  installation  of  a  combine 
milker.  Grain  feed  is  stored  a  few  feet 
from  the  cows’  h(‘ads.  .^nd  they  eat  their 
way  into  the  hay  supply  stored  in  the 
tramjj  slu'd  from  which  manure  is  re- 
mo\»‘d  with  mechanical  loader,  not  with 
a  hand-operated  pitch  fork. 

How  about  the  cost?  The  barn  alone 
is  a  complete  concentrated  unit  for  2”) 
cows  and  young  stock.  Built  at  high  1948 
prices  the  unit,  complete  with  milk  room 
and  enclosed  calf  space,  cost  per 

cow.  Collings  estimates  that  each  of  the 
2.3  cows  will  have  to  pay  about  $24  rent 
a  year  on  the  barn.  But  remember  that 
the  same  cow  owes  Keffaber  for  only  70 
hours  of  wenk.  not  140.  If  the  cow  returns 
S70  a  year  for  labor,  that’s  $1.00  instead 
of  30  cents  an  hour. 

Kelfafn-r’s  experience  underlines  one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  work  simplification. 
Develop  your  work  method  first,  then  buy, 
build,  borrow,  or  hire  the  equipment  and 
tools  to  go  with  that  method.  Too  many 
jx'ople  get  the  equipment,  then  tr\’  to  de¬ 
velop  a  work  method  around  it.  Equip¬ 
ment  alone  drx-s  not  result  in  effective  use 
of  labor.  Proper,  well  planned  work  rou¬ 
tines  are  «‘ss('ntial. 


ARE  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
LIVESTOCK  ON  THE  FARM 


'round  pump 
and  home 

ity  use.  Weighs  only  20 

pounds  —  self-priming.  Fils  pipe  or  garden  hose.  8 
GPM  of  40  lbs.  pressure  (more  ot  lower  pressures). 
Lifts  up  to  25  ft.  Electric.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

Gormon-Rupp  Pumps  ore  mode  in  all  sizes  from  the 
Hondy  and  AAidget  up  to  irrigation  pumps  delivering 
1000  GPM  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  j. 

The  midget  IVj"  pump  —  weight  60  r,,*'  T 

pounds.  Pumps  5500  GPH  .  .  .  Self- 

primes  to  30  feet  .  .  .  non-clogging  SsJL 


Sheep  produce  two  crops  —  meat  and 
wool.  Some  breeds  of  sheep  have  ex¬ 
cellent  wool  but  poor  mutton;  some 
breeds  have  good  mutton  qualities  but 
poor  fleeces.  Corriedale  sheep  have 
been  awarded  more  wool  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  last  two  years  than  all 
other  breeds  combined.  Corriedale 
lambs  grow  rapidly  and  top  the 
market. 


Send  youi  i 
posteard  foi 
literature. 


MIDGET 


The  American  Corriedale  Association, 
Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary,  100  N. 
Garth,  Columbia,  Mo.,  will  assist  you 
to  obtain  breeding  stock.  Write  now 
for  information  and  free  Booklet  E. 


Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secietory 


American  Corriedale  Assn.,  Inc 

100  N.  Garth  Ave.g  Columbia,  Missouri 


Big  cities  have  wiped  out  milk-borne 
epidemics  by  compulsory  milk  pas¬ 
teurization.  Now  rural  families  .  .  . 
YOUR  FAMILY  ...  can  have  that 
same  protection  at  your  city  cousins. 

SAFGARD  —  the  approved  home 
milk  pasteurizer  will  do  the  job  ef¬ 
ficiently,  inexpensively  and  still  re¬ 
tain  the  natural  flavor  of  your  milk. 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

Cotxiedale^ 


Four  Sleps  For  Three  Jobs 

The  three  great  jobs  of  work  simplifi¬ 
cation,  as  mentioned  befttre.  are  finding 
ways  to  reduce  the  time  and  energy  in¬ 
volved  in  moving  materials,  infixing  work¬ 
ers  from  place  to  place,  and  hand  and 
body  motions  when  the  worker  stays  in 
one  place.  Fundamentally,  the  process  of 
attacking  these  problems  involves  four 
steps :  observing,  thinking,  planning,  and 
acting. 

Step  I.  Observe  your  own  methods 
and  the  methods  used  by  others.  Cilark 
and  Keffaber  made  progress  when  they 
actually  Ifxiked  at  themselves  and  saw 
how  much  time  they  were  wasting.  I’his 
doesn’t  n-quire  stop-watch  accuracy,  but 
rough  time,  travel,  and  accomplishment 
figures  art'  very  helpful. 

Stfp  2.  Tia'  to  forget  for  a, moment 
the  way  you’ve  always  done  it.  Cio  visiting 
and  see  how  the  same  job  is  handled  by 
your  neighbor.  .\sk  questions.  Respect 
small  savings.  I'en  minutes  saved  a  dav 
is  60  hours  a  year.  And  23  steps  a  day 
amount  to  five  miles  a  year.  One  farmer, 
who  waters  his  stock  from  a  well  in  the 
pasture  using  a  gasoline  driven  pump, 
used  to  spend  13  to  20  minutes  a  dav 
waitintr  for  the  pump  to  fill  the  tank. 
.\fter  thinking  over  the  job  he  found 
that  he  could  measure  the  amount  of 


Booking  orders  for  1950  for  the 
best  breed  sheep  from  an  out¬ 
standing  flock.  Write  for  booklet 
and  flock  history. 


OPERATES 
YOUR  SAFGARD 


Gambler,  Ohio,  Box  226 


Plugs  into  ordinary 
1 1 0-volt  line.  Pas¬ 
teurizes  up  to  2 
gallons  of  milk  or 
cream.  Automatic 
cut  *'  oft.  Nothing 
complicated.  TEN 
DAY  TRIAL  with 
money-back  guar¬ 
antee. 


Comoi  in  tectioni  that  go  together  with  bolts  ond 
screws.  Eosy  to  put  up  anywhere,  anytime.  $425  buys 
the  10  by  i  I  ft.  Orlyt  pictured  ready  to  go  on  your 
foundation.  Other  basic  Orlyt  models  from  $190. 
Automatic  heat  and  ventilation  at  reasonable  prices. 
Convenient  terms  available.  Send  for  foscinoting 
booklet,  Na.  23. 

Hond  Book  — “Greenhouse  Gardening  For  Every¬ 
one."  226  pages  — well  illustratod  — postpaid.  $4.00. 


defoils  of  your 

Nfltno - — 

i  Addrots - 
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water  needed  in  the  tank  and  measure 
tii»‘  amount  of  gasoline  it  takes  to  pump 
that  much  water.  Now  he  measures  out 
the  proper  amount  of  gasoline,  starts  the 
motor  and  is  free  to  go  back  to  his  other 
work.  .At  the  end  of  a  year  his  time  saving 
on  this  one  job  amounted  to  two  weeks — 
enough  for  a  gtK)d  vacation. 

Step  3.  Develop  a  better  method  by 
comparison.  If  it’s  a  travel  problem,  get 
work  areas  closer  together  and  provide  for 
circular  travel.  Combin«‘  jobs.  If  you  are 
handling  too  many  materials  Ux)  often, 
try  getting  loads  on  wheels.  Let  gravity 
work  for  you.  Or  maybe  the  livestock  can 
come  to  the  feed  rather  than  your  taking 
the  feed  to  them. 

Step  4.  Try  out  yt)ur  ideas  after  testing 
them  on  paper.  Use  them  a  while  before 
deciding  that  they  are  good  or  had.  It 
usually  takes  two  weeks  or  so  to  become 
accustomed  to  a  new  routine. 

EfHeiency  Is  Step  One 

ithin  the  fence  lines  of  any  farm 
efficiency  will  continue  to  pay  olf.  When 
you  can  produce  at  lower  costs  per  unit 
than  someone  else,  your  net  profit  per  unit 
is  greater  than  his  if  you  lx)th  sell  at  the 
same  price.  How  many  units  you  each 
have  to  sell  is  the  other  factor  determining 
total  earnings. 

Work  simplification — improvement  in 
work  methods — is  no  panacea.  It  will  not 
make  a  poorly  organized  farm  profitable. 
Far  more  important  are  the  what-to-do 


decisions  that  involve  what  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  to  produce,  what  to  feed  the  ani¬ 
mals,  what  fertilizer  and  crop  varieties 
to  usr‘,  and  what  sanitary  precautions  to 
take  against  disease. 

Nor  is  work  simplification  a  speed  up  or 
an  attempt  to  work  hard-working  people 
harder,  as  some  have  suggested.  It  sin¬ 
cerely  attempts  to  ease  the  work ;  to  use 
e.xisting  equipment  and  facilities  more 
elTectively  ;  and  to  increase  man’s  accom¬ 
plishment  per  unit  of  time  in  order  that 
his  real  earnings  liiay  rise  or  that  he  may 
have  more  leisure. 

The  fact  remains  that  studies  in  mod¬ 
ern  industry’s  motion  and  time  study  de- 
jjartments  have  eased  work,  lowered  costs. 


and  increased  worker  productivity.  V’aria- 
tions  of  industry’s  methods  are  now  being 
applied  to  the  marketing  of  certain  farnj 
products  with  the  hope  of  reducing  costs 
of  processing  and  distribution.  In  agricul¬ 
ture,  we  have  seen  that  improvement 
usually  isn’t  difficult  if  we  set  our  minds 
to  it.  Too  few  of  us,  however,  take  time 
to  save  time.  In  the  long  run,  though, 
time  devoted  to  improvement  of  work 
methods  may  be  among  our  most  profit¬ 
able  investments. 

THE  .AUTHOR—  Dr.  Lowell  Hardin  is  co-author  ol 
a  new  lMK>k  on  farm  efficiency,  "Farm  Work  Simplihca- 
tiun."  which  resulted  from  his  work  as  .Assistant  Director  of 
National  Work  Simpliheation  Project  and  the  Purdue  Farm 
Work  Simplification  Laboratory.  Dr.  Hardin  was  born  on  a 
iflMI  acre,  diversihed  farm  in  central  Indiana  where  he 
learned  about  the  drudgery  in  farmiiii;  the  hard  way.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University  and  received  his  PH.D. 
from  Cornell.  He  writes,  "I  don't  own  a  farm— yet.” 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL ‘"“HURDLE 

FENCE 


LARGE  STOCKS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Rail  Fence  has  Chestnut  Rails 
and  Locust  or  Chestnut  Posts 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO 


TOLEDO  12.  Ohio 


ELements 


Essential 


MMsral 


DEMAND  —that  your  local  fertilizer 
dealer  furnish  you  a  mineralized 
fertilizer  containing  the  essential 
mineral  elements.  For  information 
on  mineralized  fertilizer  write:  Tenn. 
Corporation/  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


TEN  N  [  S  S  E  E 

Atlanta.  Georgia 


For  healthier,  richer,  more 
— abundant  production  your 
soil  must  contain  the  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements — ES-MIN-EL 
contains  these  essential  elements 
— Copper,  Zinc,  Iron,  Manganese, 
Boron  and  Magnesium.  Put  these 
minerals  back  into  your  soil  — 
your  soil  will  produce  healthier, 
richer  crops  for  you. 


Free  Booklet:  Send  card  for  ES-MIN-EL  booklet 
to:  Tennessee  Corporation  Grant  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 


•  FRUITS  AND  FfGfTARUS  RICH  IN  FITAMINS  • 

*  CANNOT  CROMI  IN  SOU  POOR  IN  MINfRAlS  * 


MIN-EL 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


HOC  APARTMENT  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

over  $1(X)  an  acre  on  your  farm.  In 
Indiana  the  average  feeding  is  450  pounds 
per  100  pounds  of  pork.  Here  at  Conner 
Prairie  we  are  now  producing  100  pounds 
of  |X)rk  with  350  pounds  of  feed  with  our 
good  pasture  set-up,  and  we  hope  to  get 
it  down  to  300  pounds.  But  no  matter  how 
efficient  we  become  in  producing  pork, 
there  is  still  nothing  that  can  take  the 
place  of  intelligent  handling  and  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  personalities  of  your  animals. 
They  are  like  people.  Some  are  nervous 
and  cross ;  some  are  good-natured  and 
always  happy.  They  all  must  be  treated  as 
individuals  if  you  expect  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them.  .And  this  means  comfortable, 
sanitar\’.  economical  hog  houses  as  well  as 
good  breeding,  handling  and  feeding.” 

THIS  DRAWING  shows  the  field  lay¬ 
out  that  con  be  used  with  the  hog 
houses.  Two  houses  moke  one  unit. 
The  dotted  lines  show  one  roll  of  fenc¬ 
ing  which  con  be  rolled  up  when  mov¬ 
ing  pastures  from  one  field  to  another. 


A  Korok  tilp  stave  silo  will  give  you 
more  of  what  you  want  most.  Insu¬ 
lation  against  freezing.  Convenient 
doors.  Rxtra  strength.  Better  silage¬ 
keeping. 

Korok  silos  are  built  of  the  most 
darable  material  ever  used  in  silo 
con.struction.  No  mortar  .  .  .  no  ce¬ 
ment  .  .  .  acid-proof.  Rust  and  rot- 
proof. 

You’ll  be  protid  of  its  rugg*‘d  beauty, 
if  you  choose  a  Korok  -and  proud 
of  your  judgment  in  making  the 
soundest  silo  investment. 

Write  us  now  for  full  details  on  the 
Korok  and  other  popular  silos  in  the 
Craine  line.  Kas.v  terms  available. 


Crain«  Inc.  150  Cedar  St. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


KOtOK  NATCO  WOODSTAVI  TRIPtEWAU 


DWARF  APPLE  end 
PEAR  TREES 


also  a  complete  line  of  fruit  trees  and 
small  fruit  plants  for  both  the  Home 
Garden  and  the  commercial  planter. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  and  plant- 
ing  guide. 


COVi  AND  BULL  TROUBLE 

has  his  own  personal  shortcomings.  .After  < 

all,  he’s  one-half  the  calf  producing  team.  i 

Bulls  differ  widely  in  their  capacity  to  get  i 
cows  in  calf,  and  as  individuals  they  blow  , 
hot  and  cold.  These  differences  may  some-  ^ 
times  be  detected  by  an  examination  of 
the  semen.  A  high  proportion  of  dead  ^ 
sperm  cells,  sluggish  motion,  inability  to 
survive  for  long,  a  high  proportion  of 
sfjermatozoa  with  abnormal  shapes,  and 
much  bacterial  contamination,  are  all  re-  * 
lated  to  poor  reproductive  power  as  deter-  * 
mined  by  the  conception  rate  or  number  < 
of  inseminations  needed  to  get  a  calf.  Be-  < 


i  (Continued  from  page  87) 
cause  a  bull  gets  a  few  cows  in  calf  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  100  per  cent  fertile; 
these  may  be  the  easier  cows.  The  real  test 
of  his  potency  is  his  ability  to  get  results 
on  the  hard  cases. 

The  month  by  month  variations  in 
breeding  efficiency  of  a  bull  are  difficult  to 
trace  to  particular  causes.  The  process  of 
sperm  formation  is  complicated  and  it  is 
easily  thrown  out  of  gear.  A  feverish  con¬ 
dition.  for  instance,  may  ea.sily  have  a  bad 
effect.  The  “assembly  line”  that  makes  a 
spermatozoa  takes  about  three  weeks  to  do 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

161  Main  St.  Perry,  Ohio 


YEAR  AROUND 
ALL  PURPOSE  HOG  HOUSE 


Shelters  2  sows  and  pigs  from  birth 
to  morket. 


Paneled  for  fost  set  up 
1  coot  of  point 
Price  per  2  sow  unit.  .  . 


r 


Adjustable  pressures  from  30  to  400 
pounds  —  for  weed  control,  orchard 
and  row  crop  spraying,  cattle  pest 
control,  whitewashing,  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  An  efficient,  economical  sprayer 
for  dozens  of  uses.  Steel  tank  is 
constructed  for  use  with  any  spray 
material.  Compact,  powerful  Bull¬ 
dozer  Pump  is  famous  for  high  effi¬ 
ciency.  Sprayer  is  simple  in  design 
and  ruggedly  built  for  long  service. 
Wheel  and  skid  models,  power  take¬ 
off  and  engine  driven.  Furnished 
with  row  crop  or  weed  control  boom, 
if  desired.  Wide  range  of  Myers 
Spray  Guns. 

Sprayers  for  special  needs 

There’s  a  complete  line  of  Myers 
sprayers  —  types  and  sizes  for  every 
spraying  job.  Dependable  quality 
sprayers  with  many  advanced  fea¬ 
tures.  Mail  the  coupon. 


S«nd  fr^9  liferofur«  on  ifomt  chockod  bolow. 


Water  Syttemi 
Power  Pumpt 
Hand  Pumpt 


B 


Power  Sprayer! 

Hand  Sprayer! 

Hay  Unloading  Tool! 


NAME _ 

TOWN _ STATE. 

COUNTY _ R.F.D.. 


its  job  and  then  another  three  weeks  may 
pass  before  the  sperm  is  ejaculated  in  the 
.semen.  This  means  that  a  sudden  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  efficiency  of  a  bull  may  be  due 
to  something  which  took  place  si.x  weeks 
earlier. 

Bulls  may  have  inborn  structural  abnor¬ 
malities  the  same  as  cow’s.  Most  frequently 
they  take  the  form  of  poor  connections  of 
the  testicles  with  the  tubes  which  carry  the 
sperm.  Some  bulls  have  malformations  of 
the  penis  which  prevent  complete  service. 
Sometimes  the  condition  can  be  corrected 
by  surgery. 

Bulls  in  which  both  testicles  remain  in 
the  body  cavity  have  all  the  male  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  they  are  sterile  because  sperm 
cannot  be  formed  in  the  body  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  scrotum.  A  normal  bull 
has  air-conditioned  testicles.  The  testicles 
may  remain  inside  the  body  because  the 
ligaments  that  connect  them  with  the  body 
wall  are  too  short  or  because  the  passage 
through  which  the  testicles  descend  to  the 
scrotum  is  too  narrow.  Usually  the  condi-  ! 
tion  cannot  be  remedied.  When  one  testi-  ' 
cle  remains  in  the  body,  the  other  one  in 
the  scrotum  is  able  to  produce  sperma¬ 
tozoa  and  the  bull  is  usually  fertile.  He 
should  not,  however,  be  used  for  breeding 
since  the  condition  is  inherited  and  the  i 
effects  are  cumulative. 

Proper  Timing 

Since  artificial  insemination  has  be-  ' 
come  a  common  practice,  both  dairymen 
and  veterinarians  have  learned  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  proper  timing  in  breeding.  A  tho¬ 
rough  understanding  of  the  estrous  cycle 
and  the  proper  place  in  the  cycle  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  cow  to  her  gentleman  friend  will 
eliminate  many  failures  now  blamed  on 
other  causes. 

The  cow  must  zig  when  the  bull  zigs, 
else  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  herd. 

Timing  means  the  time  of  service  in  the 
estrous  cycle.  The  spermatozoa  have  a 
limited  length  of  life  in  the  female  tract, 
only  24  hours  or  so,  and  the  egg  lives  only 
for  five  or  six  hours.  It  takes  the  sperm 
about  five  or  six  hours  to  reach  the  egg, 
therefore  they  must  be  deposited  in  the 
tract  before  the  egg  is  shed  or  they  will 
not  reach  it  in  time.  If  they  are  deposited 
more  than  24  hours  before  the  egg  is  shed, 
they  will  be  dead  when  this  occurs.  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  heat  period  lasts  about  15 
hours  and  the  egg  is  shed  about  14  hours 
after  the  end  of  heat,  and  the  limits  of 
successful  breeding  are  set  by  these  peri¬ 
ods.  With  the  use  of  artificial  insemination 
it  has  become  possible  to  extend  the  breed¬ 
ing  time  a  little  after  the  end  of  heat. 
These  figures  are  all  averages  and  vary 
from  cow  to  cow  and  from  heat  period  to 
heat  period.  The  average  percentage  of 
success  in  breeding  at  different  times  is 
given  in  figure  1,  which  is  a  compilation 
from  several  sources.  Service  or  artificial 
insemination  at  the  beginning  of  heat  is 
about  44  per  cent  successful.  It  rises  to  80 
per  cent  by  mid-heat  and  remains  at 
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In  practical  toil  testinp  centrsls  havinp  30  years  axporl- 
once  and  ceeperation  with  toil  exports. 

A  small  charge  of  25c  is  made  for  the 
New  LaMotte  Soil  Handbook  to  cover  cost 
of  printing  and  handling  only.  Send  re¬ 
mittance  with  your  request,  your  copy  will 
be  mailed  promptly. 
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almost  that  level  until  the  end  of  heat. 
Six  hours  after  the  end  it  has  dropped  to 
62  per  cent  and  by  1 2  hours  it  has  dropped 
to  32  per  cent.  The  decline  is  rapid  after 
18  hours,  but  apparently  a  few  cows  are  so 
slow  in  ovulating  that  the  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  does  not  become  entirely  nil  until  48 
hours  after  the  end  of  heat. 

A  dairyman  near  Buffalo  who  bred  en¬ 
tirely  by  artiheial  breeding  was  having 
trouble  with  his  conception  rate.  Nothing 
was  obviously  wrong  with  his  cows  and  it 
took  me  a  little  while  to  get  at  the  cause. 
He  was  not  letting  the  technician  know  in 
time  when  a  cow  was  in  heat,  so  three 
times  out  of  four  the  cows  were  insemi¬ 
nated  later  than  they  should  have  been.  If 
a  cow  is  in  heat  in  the  morning  she  should 
be  bred  that  day.  If  she  is  first  noticed  in 
the  evening  she  should  be  bred  first  thing 
next  morning,  at  latest.  We  have  to  be 
psychologists  and  know  human  nature  as 
well  as  our  cows  to  be  able  to  diagnose  all 
of  the  ills  we  run  across. 

Another  factor  in  timing  is  the  season 
of  year  at  which  matings  are  made.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ability  to  breed  suc¬ 
cessfully  fluctuates  during  the  year.  It  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb  about  January  and  highest 
around  June.  This  means  that  when  one 
tries  to  breed  his  cows  in  winter  for  fall 
calving,  he  is  trying  to  breed  when  the 
reproductive  efficiency  is  lowest,  and  he 
cannot  expect  to  be  as  successful  as  he 
would  be  if  he  made  all  his  breedings  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  Can  breeding 
efficiency  at  this  time  be  improved?  It  is 
possible  to  try  by  improving  the  lighting 
in  barns  in  the  winter  so  the  cows  get  the 
benefit  of  as  much  of  the  short  supply  of 
daylight  as  is  possible.  Light  is  a  potent 
stimulus  to  reproduction  in  those  animals 
that  are  naturally  spring  breeders,  and  the 
cow  may  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At 
any  rate  a  well-lighted  barn  and  exercise 
may  help. 

The  first  heat  after  calving  usually 
comes  between  41  and  60  days.  The  reason 
for  the  great  amount  of  variation  is  not 
known.  The  cow  may  be  rebred  after 
about  60  days  if  she  has  cleaned  properly 
after  calving.  If  she  has  not  flushed  prop¬ 
erly  and  shows  an  unusual  discharge,  she 
should  not  be  bred  until  the  condition  is 
corrected.  Breeding  too  soon  after  calving 
may  lead  to  abortive  troubles. 

Improvement  by  Breeding 

If  the  tendency  toward  difficulty  in 
breeding  is  inherited,  though  perhaps  only 
to  a  slight  extent,  and  farmers  preserve  shy 
breeders  as  transmitters  of  their  inherited 
weakness,  they  will  pile  up  trouble  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations.  But  since  the  tendency  to 
inherit  breeding  weaknesses  is  so  slight 
(except  in  cases  of  structural  anomalies) 
it  may  be  ignored  unless  the  cow  belongs 
to  a  notoriously  poor  breeding  family. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  is  more 
important.  Can  all,  or  nearly  all,  concep¬ 
tions  that  are  started  be  expected  to  carry 
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to  term  and  produce  good  calves?  This  is 
doubtful.  Experiment  has  shown  that  of 
all  the  eggs  shed  at  one  heat  period  by 
animals  that  bear  litters,  such  as  sows,  rab¬ 
bits,  and  rats,  about  one-third  are  lost  or 
die  before  they  reach  the  time  for  birth. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  humans 
about  the  same  number  of  eggs  which  are 
fertilized  come  to  nothing  and  that  the  loss 
is  due  to  abnormalities  of  development 
found  in  these  eggs.  If  these  facts  are  true 
for  other  animals,  probably  they  are  true 
also  for  cattle.  Early  deaths  of  eggs  may  be 
nature’s  way  to  get  rid  of  bad  eggs  that 
should  not  come  through  to  birth  anyway. 

Artificial  vs.  Direct  Breeding 

The  efficiency  of  artificial  breeding  de¬ 
pends  on  many  factors.  In  the  early  stages 
of  a  program  the  tendency  is  for  the 
farmer  to  enter  an  unduly  high  proportion 
of  his  shy  breeders  in  the  hope  that  artifi- 
ficial  breeding  will  do  what  the  bull  could 
not  do.  That  often  cuts  down  on  the  effi¬ 
ciency  index  in  the  early  stages.  Efficiency 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  semen  used 
and  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  techni¬ 
cian.  The  conception  rate  averages  from 
about  1.7  to  2.0  services  per  calf  in  most 
circuits.  This  is  about  the  usual  range  of 
efficiency  of  hand  coupling  where  a  bull  is 
used.  A  bull  that  runs  with  a  cow  in  the 
pasture  usually  does  much  better,  but  he 
chooses  his  own  time  for  service  and  he 


repeats,  and  cannot  serve  many  cows  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Fourteen  Steps  to  Improvement 

1.  Feed  calves  well.  2.  Keep  records  that 
show  dates  of  heats,  dates  of  breeding,  dates 
of  any  unusual  events,  such  as  unusual  dis¬ 
charges,  abortions,  and  the  like.  3.  Do  not 
breed  a  cow  with  an  unnatural  discharge. 
4.  Do  not  breed  a  cow  that  has  not  cleaned 
properly  after  calving.  5.  Consult  a  veter¬ 
inarian  if  a  cow  does  not  conceive  to 
three  services.  6.  Have  a  veterinarian 
check  the  breeding  health  of  the  herd  at 
regular  intervals.  7.  Do  not  neglect  the 
bulls  in  these  routine  checks.  8.  Because 
cows  breed  better  when  they  are  gaining 
weight,  reduce  in  weight  any  fat  cows  and 
then  gradually  re-feed  and  breed  during 
this  period.  9.  Give  the  cows  and  bulls 
plenty  of  daylight  and  e.xercise.  10.  Do  not 
use  tonics  unless  they  are  advised  by  the 
veterinarian.  11.  Never  allow  other  cows 
or  livestock  to  touch  the  discharge  and 
bedding  of  a  cow  that  has  aborted.  12. 
Keep  careful  watch  for  heat  periods.  If 
one  is  missed  and  bleeding  is  noticed  from 
the  vulva,  watch  the  cow  carefully  about 
19  days  later  for  a  heat  period.  13.  Before 
you  discard  a  cow  for  sterility,  make  sure 
that  she  is  not  in  calf.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  cows  are  sold  as  sterile  when  they 
are  really  in  calf.  A  check  at  one  plant 
in  Wisconsin  revealed  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  cows  brought  in  as  sterile  were  in  calf. 


This  is  exceptionally  high  but  it  illustrates 
the  point.  14.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
infectious  nature  of  an  abortion  or  any 
other  forms  of  sterility,  write  your  state 
veterinary  college. 

The  passage  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  provid¬ 
ing  for  regional  research  on  sterility,  as¬ 
sures  a  concerted,  nation-wide  effort  to 
throw  more  light  on  this  subject.  Each 
area  will  have  a  committee  which  will  act 
as  a  bridge  between  the  college  laboratory 
and  the  dairyman.  The  answers  to  some 
of  the  old  breeding  problems  seem  to  be 
just  around  the  comer. 

THE  AUTHOR — S.  A.  Asdell  is  an  Englishman,  cdu- 
catd  at  Cambridge  and  for  a  time  research  assistant  in 
the  Animal  Nutrition  Institute.  After  a  turn  of  duty  in 
New  Zealand  he  went  to  Cornell  in  1930.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Northeastern  States  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
on  Sterility  in  Dairy  cattle.  He  has  published  widely  on 
the  production  of  dairy  cattle  and  believes  that  the  M.D.’s 
and  V.D.’s  could  mutually  profit  by  workinit  together. 
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WHO  SETS  THE  PRICE  OF  GRAIN? 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

grain.  Wars  and  clear  cut  rumors  of  wars 
will  cause  more  spectacular  days  with 
prices  climbing  the  full  daily  limit  imposed 
by  the  grain  exchanges.  An  announcement 
from  Argentina  that  the  Peron  government 
has  set  the  price,  on  this  year’s  crop,  may 
force  the  market  up  or  down  in  one  quick 
action.  News  of  an  unseasonal  storm  in 
Kansas  (w'hich  produces  more  w’heat  than 
either  Argentina  or  Australia)  may  start  a 
buying  rush  that  will  run  the  price  of  wheat 
up  to  its  limit.  But  on  a  normal  day,  there 
are  hundreds  of  orders  each  hour  that  set 
the  price  and  keep  it  moving  from  minute 
to  minute. 

The  Critics 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  always  been 
under  fire.  In  the  early  days  the  major 
attacks  were  directed  at  the  sharp  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  traders.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
the  criticism  is  now  directed  at  the  wisdom 
of  the  free  market  itself.  These  critics  feel 
that  the  market  still  allows  too  wide  a 
price  swing  and  point  to  such  radical  price 
changes  as  occurred  during  May,  1940, 
when  wheat  fell  from  $1.08  to  75  cents 
for  July  wheat.  As  alternatives  to  the  free 
market  they  suggest  two  schemes.  One  is 
that  the  government  put  a  floor  and  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  prices  to  control  fluctuation.  The 
other  is  that  the  government  buy  the  entire 
crop  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Since  neither  of  these  alternatives  seems 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  immediate 
future,  those  of  the  critics  who  are  in 
the  grain  business  go  on  using  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  hedge  their  grain  purchases 
against  price  fluctuations. 

Not  all  critics  of  the  free  market  are 
willing  to  depend  on  argument  alone.  One 
such,  a  maniac  named  Belden,  stood  in  the 
visitors  gallery  many  years  ago  and  fired 
five  shots  from  a  revolver  at  the  traders  on 
the  floor.  In  market  terminology  “the 
shorts  rushed  for  cover.”  And  so  did  the 
longs. 

Farmers  who  visit  the  market  today  and 
see  the  excited,  shouting  traders  making 
and  changing  the  price  of  their  grain  may 
feel  desperate  if  the  price  is  falling  or 
elated  if  it  is  going  up.  Those  who  have 
hedged  their  crop  can  take  a  sweetly  phil¬ 
osophical  attitude,  knowing  that  they  have 
protected  themselves  from  a  falling  mar¬ 
ket  and  are  satisfied  with  their  profit  even 
if  the  market  goes  up. 


Whether  planting  clover, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  peas, 
beans,  lupines,  peanuts  or  any 
other  legume,  it  pays  to, 
assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  nitrogen-fixing  power  by 
always  treating  seeds  with  the 
famous  "Inoculant  in  the 
Carton." 


First  thing  this  Spring... 

CUT  OUT  THE  ROUGH  STUFF 


The  finely  ground  humus  base  in  which  LEGUME-AID  carries 
its  potent  strains  of  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  neither 
sticky  ar  gummy.  It  paurs  freely, 
^|\*e>4A  coats  seeds  thoroughly  and  clings 

^  ta  them  closely  — yet  never  clogs 
progressive  teed 
dealers  will  gladly  supply  this 
reliable,  field  proven,  legume  in¬ 
oculant.  Or  write  direct  for  in¬ 
formation. 


The  weeds'll  be  back  full  force  In  the  spring 
.  .  .  hut  you  can  lick  ’em  easy  with  Jarl.  It 
kills  weeds  two  ways!  Its  yard-wide  sickle  bar 
slices  through  the  toughest  growths  .  .  .  and 
its  14  foot  weed  spray  attachment  covers  your 
lawn  or  garden  fast  .  .  .  keeps  weeds  from 
coming  back.  Cut  fencerows,  ditch  banks  .  . . 
spray  insecticides  in  row  crops,  truck  gardens 
with  this  light,  nimble  new  Jarl.  Write  for 
your  dealer’s  name  now.  Be  ready  for  spring. 

JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2938  Pillsbury  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dtrecf  faetory  Framchitot  Avesfobf# 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue 


Columbus  2,  Ohio 


LIVING  FENCE 


Our  Rosa  multiflora  provides  a  permanent,  stock- 
proof.  eosy-to-care-for  fence  and  an  excellent 
game  refuge.  10"-! 5"  canservation  grade:  1000 
plants  — $50;  500  plants  — $32.50.  Your  perma¬ 
nent  living  fence  costs  lust 


Itew  Jari  Pressure 
Spray  Attachment. 
Holds  lOcallons . . . 
sprays  14  feet  wide. 


5  CENTS  A  FOOT! 


Write  for  Free  Nursery  Catalog  describing  mony 
items  of  top-quality  nursery  stock  including  French 
Hybrid  Lilacs,  fino  fruit  trees. 


*  ..".NURSERY,.... 

Box  34,  EAST  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Just  tell  US  what  Farm 
Seeds  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  this  year 
—  get  our  free  som- 
p/es  for  testing.  Com¬ 
pare  our  quality  and 
prices.  All  seed  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  som- 
pies.  Try  us  once  and 
we  know  you  will  be 
with  us  every  yeote 


RAISE 

HAMSTERS 


Our  prices  are  very  low  on  High 
Quality.  Recleined.  Tested.  Labeled 
Farm  Seeds,  with  a  pesitive  guar- 
antee  at  satisfaction.  Wa  buy  and 
sell  direct.  Hava  many  bargains  in 
Clovera,  Grassat,  Foraga  Crops. 


The  new  wonder 

Often  called  Toy  Bears, 
wa/  Delightful  pets . . .  Every- 
I  one  wants  them...Labo- 
ratories  need  thousands. 
Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 
Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 
Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


ALFALFA$77^ 

HithPMritg-6aniiine<iae^(fc  A  BU. 
HOniy  HQf UWfn  UfDIVH  fcq#  BU. 

CL«5yEij24M 

CLOVBWIOjg 

Alsike’21^ 

Brom'e^6^ 

GUARANTEED 


Finest  values  in  hardy 
seeds,  new  crop,  care¬ 
fully  recleaned.  Red 
C/over,  White  C/over, 
SweetC/over,  A/fo/fa, 
Afstke,  lodf  no  C/over, 
Sweet  Sudan,  Certi¬ 
fied  Hybrids,  e*c.  Fa¬ 
mous  new  varieties 
like  Nanger  Alfalfa, 
Moore  Barlay,  Clin- 
ton  **l?"  and  Beover 
Oats,  certified  seed. 


‘HUSKIE' 

CORN 

SHELLER 


A  complota  Form 
Seed  Guide,  FREE. 


All  eur  Seeds  are  guaranteed  sat- 
isfaetary,  said  subject  to  your  60 
days  test.  Thausands  at  pleased 
custaaiars.  year  after  year.  Write 
new  for  Catalop  and  Snmplas  at 
Saedt  ytu  want 


BUSHELS  PER  HOUR 


THE  AUTHOR  —  William  Ferris  is  market  editor  for 
the  ChicaRo  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  which  involves 
a  daily  coverage  of  the  various  commodity  markets,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Born  and  raised  in  New  York,  he  attended  Brown  and 
Michigan  Universities  and  later  did  eraduate  work  in 
finance  and  economics  at  Northwestern  University.  He 
has  written  articles  for  a  number  of  leading  magazines, 
mainly  on  financial  and  economic  subjects. 


SCOHDEL  INC 


DEPARTMENT  37 


SWANTON,  OHIO 


DAIRYBARN 

(Continued  from  page  1 8) 

water  containing  a  chemical  sterilizer. 

The  milking  barn  should  be  clean  and 
free  of  dust  at  milking  time.  Hay  should 
not  be  fed  until  after  milking.  Keep  cob¬ 
webs  and  dust  swept  from  the  floor,  walls, 
and  ceiling.  Never  let  manure  accumulate 
in  the  barn.  The  ceiling  should  be  tight  to 
keep  chaff  from  sifting  down,  and  the 
bam  should  be  waterproof. 

Flies  have  no  place  around  the  milk  or 
the  barns.  Accumulation  of  rubbish  and 
manure  provide  breeding  places  for  in¬ 
sects,  and  become  sources  of  potential 
danger.  Windows  and  doors  on  the  milk- 
house  should  be  screened.  Milk  should  be 
poured  into  the  cans  in  the  milkhouse 
and  not  in  the  barn.  Sprinkle  the  bam 
floor  with  lime  after  the  daily  cleaning, 
and  spray  the  cows,  stanchions,  and  milk- 
house  as  they  need  it. 

Milking  machine  parts,  pails,  strainers 
and  other  equipment  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  and  sterilized.  They  should  be 
stored  where  they  are  protected  from  flies 
and  dust.  Pails  and  cans  should  be  in¬ 
verted  on  the  racks  and  the  milk  can  lids 
should  be  placed  on  the  racks  with  the 
plug  side  down.  The  utensils  should  be 
rinsed  with  clean  water  containing  a 
chemical  sterilizer  just  before  milking. 

The  water  used  in  washing  utensils  is 
another  source  of  sediment.  Rust  and  silt 
will  show  up  in  the  sediment  test.  A  check 
on  the  water  can  be  made  by  running  the 
rinse  water  through  a  filter  disk.  If  it 
shows  sediment,  filter  all  rinse  water  be¬ 
fore  using. 

Finally,  the  person  doing  the  milking  may 
be  a  carrier  of  foreign  material  that  could 
show  up  in  the  sediment  test.  His  hands 
should  be  clean  and  dry.  His  clothes 
should  be  either  freshly  laundered  cover¬ 
alls,  or  carefully  bmshed  free  of  dust  and 
other  particles. 

To  most  good  dairymen  these  points 
are  established  routine.  No  farmer  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  market  can  afford  to 
ignore  them. 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

survives  only  one  year.  Good  stands  are 
also  found  on  gravel  ridges  too  droughty 
for  good  ladino  clover.  In  Iowa,  most 
plantings  are  on  wind  deposited  soils  near 
the  lowa-Missouri  line.  Some  of  these 
are  severely  eroded  soils.  At  the  other 
extreme,  a  third  year  stand  on  top  com 
land  in  northern  Iowa  produced  over  four 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Evidently,  soil 
type  is  not  a  serious  limiting  factor  in 
growing  birdsfoot.  Few  successful  seed- 
ings  have  been  made  on  light  sands,  but 
the  reason  is  probably  lack  of  fertility 
rather  than  a  weakness  of  the  crop  for 
sandy  soils. 

Seeding  and  Early  Management 

The  best  method  for  seeding  alfalfa  or 
clover  in  the  communitv  is  likelv  to  be 


Save  Time . . .  Save  Labor . . .  Save  Crops 
with  a  PAPEC  FORAGE  HARVESTER! 


Handles  both  hay  and  row 
crops. 

It  is  quickly  and  easily  chonged 
over  from  one  crop  to  another. 
Eliminates  all  the  heavy  work. 

Only  cleon,  twine-free  feed 
goes  into  silo. 

•  Savings  on  twine  alone  during 
life  of  the  machine  offset  the 
extra  investment. 

Two  models  to  choose  from... 
Model  151 D  for  the  average 
farm.  Model  181  for  farms 
where  maximum  capacity  is 
needed. 


See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name  to  us  for  free  booklet  illustrating 
and  describing  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  in  detail.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
11  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC* 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
HAMMER  MILLS 


CROP  ILOWERS 


FEED  MIXERS 


MARLOW  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


These  pumps  embody  the  latest  features  for  modern  sprin 


kler  irrigation.  Marlows  are  new— designed  especially  for 


today's  new  pressure  and  capacity  requirements.  They  will 


supply  water  dependably  and  are  thrifty  and  virtually 


maintenance-free  in  operation.  Equipped  with  engines 


that  have  the  latest  safety  features. 


Marlow  Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps  are  available  in 


12  models,  sizes  2-  to  6-inch,  including  two  models 


designed  specifically  for  the  new  2-  and  3-acre 


sprinklers.  Capacities  50  to  1500  GPM;  pressures 


30  to  200  PSI.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  engine 


driven.  Skid  mounted  or  with  steel  wheels  or 


rubber  tires. 


Write  for  irrigation  facts  and  full  information. 


MARLOW  PUMPS  •  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Pumps  for  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


DUBOIS 

R«C.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 

Affords  privacy  and  protaction.  Baaufifiat  and  scraant 
from  automobila  qiara.  For  country  astata,  suburban  homa, 
city  lot  or  panthousa.  Makas  a  lovaly  background  for 
gardan  vinas  and  plants.  Modarata  pricas.  Easy  to  aract. 
Navar  raquiras  painting.  Lasts  for  a  ganaration. 

3  stylas— Closa  Wovan — Closa  Claft 
Opan  Claft 

Haights  I8".  3*  10".  4‘  II".  6"  A  8’ 


DUBOIS  anb 

i^ail  Jfence  ! 

Tha  favorita  fanca  for  suburban  and  country  homat.  Hand 
split  chastnut,  with  aithar  chastnut  or  locust  posts.  2.  3  or 
4  rail  stylos.  4  foot  high,  craosotod  post  onds. 

Write  tor  free  folders  ! 


DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Rldgeflald,  New  Jersey 
A  3940  Chevy  Chase  Dr.,  Los  Angelas 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Write  for  free  information  explaining 
how  to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own 
backyard.  Address: 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 


Dept.  MS 


Columbus,  KfHisos 


Farm  Management  For  35  Years 

Managomont  and  Services  to  Farm  Owners 
Include; 

Surveys  Reorganization 

Budgets  Appraisals 

Advisory  Accounting 

Complete  AAanagement 
Form  Income  Tax  Returns 
Purebred  Livestock  on  Commission 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  45fh  Street  518  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Luxemburg  2*1948  Goipee  1*5116 

Write  or  telephone  for  detoifs  and  book/et 


THANK  YOU,  READER 

In  the  last  three  manths,  the  editors  of  Farm 
Quarterly  requested  information  from  readers 
about  their  acreage,  crops  specialties,  etc.  Over 
a  hundred  thousand  answers  were  received 
and  all  af  us  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this 
response. 


best  for  trefoil  also.  These  three  points  of 
difference  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First, 
birdsfoot  starts  more  slowly  than  other 
common  legumes,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  given  more  time  to  get  established 
before  summer  drought  or  winter  freezing, 
where  winter  killing  is  a  problem. 
Throughout  the  corn  belt  and  North¬ 
east,  early  spring  seeding  is  best. 

Second,  because  they  start  slowly,  birds¬ 
foot  seedlings  cannot  stand  strong  com¬ 
petition.  First  choices  as  a  companion  are 
spring  oats,  barley,  or  wheat  planted  at 
1/2  bushels  to  the  acre.  Spring  seedings 
on  fall-sown  wheat  have  not  done  well 
in  New  York.  Many  dairy  farmers  have 
found  that  pasturing  the  grain  crop,  if  it 
happens  to  be  oats,  gives  new  seedings 
the  best  piossible  chance.  The  oats  hold 
weeds  in  check  early  in  the  season  and 
then  are  grazed  off  before  they  shade  or 
starve  the  young  birdsfoot.  This  is  prac¬ 
tical  only  where  the  oats  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  for  pasture.  Farmers  have 
sometimes  failed  to  get  good  stands  on 
their  best  fields.  The  reason  is  that  the 
birdsfoot  w-as  smothered  by  the  grain,  or 
competing  legumes,  grasses,  and  weeds. 

Third,  birdsfoot  requires  a  special  cul¬ 
ture  for  inoculation.  Soils  on  which  it  has 
not  been  grown  do  not  contain  the  bac¬ 
teria  necessary  to  cause  good  inoculation 
and  nodule  formation.  Alfalfa  and  red 
clover  inoculants  have  no  effect  on  birds¬ 
foot.  Without  nodules  the  plant  cannot 
get  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  will  not  only 
be  low  in  yield  but  will  not  have  the  soil 
improving  value  associated  with  legumes. 
The  dealer  who  sells  the  seeds  should  also 
supply  the  inoculant.  Apply  the  culture 
just  before  planting.  If  applied  earlier,  the 
bacteria  may  dry  out  and  die  or  lose  their 
vigor. 

Four  to  six  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
are  enough  to  produce  a  full  stand.  Each 
pound  has  about  375,000  seeds.  Since 
there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre, 
each  pound  of  seed  puts  nine  seeds  on 
every  square  foot. 

Best  depth  to  cover  is  Vi  to  ^2  inch. 
The  most  practical  methods  to  get  this 
depth  are  ( 1 )  drop  the  seed  behind  the 
grain  spiouts  when  seeding  with  a  spring 
grain,  or  (2)  drop  the  seed  on  cultipacked 
ground  and  cross  cultipack  when  seeding 
alone.  The  second  method  is  especially 
good  for  summer  seedings. 

New  York  farmers  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  birdsfoot  say  that  manure 
should  not  be  used  during  the  first  year 
or  two  because  it  adds  weod  seeds  and 
also  stimulates  weeds  already  established. 

Thin  stands  can  be  thickened  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  first  crop  to  blossom  and  produce 
ripe  seed  before  it  is  cut  or  grazed.  Seeds 
will  shatter  and  make  new  plants  to 
thicken  the  stand. 

Farmers  frequently  ask  about  seeding 
on  old  permanent  pastures  without  any 
seedbed  preparation.  This  has  been  tried 
many  times  and  has  nearly  always  failed. 
The  seed  is  almost  certain  to  be  wasted 
unless  the  old  sod  is  plowed  or  killed  by 


BaiM  CULTIVATKD  BLUEBERRIES.  ExquiaiU  wbiU  bloMoma: 
crow  aix  foot  tall.  Two  to  four  boshoo  will  aupplr  avormco  temilr. 
Bic  Moaojr-niakor  for  plaotora.  Soli  from  50c  to  75e  a  quart.  Pullj 
do«crlbo4  in  our  eataloq  of  ovor  100  roal  barsmiB*  In  planta.  trooa 
and  thrabt.  WHta  now 


k  An  Ideal  Orchard  on  ONE  Tree 

uini 


S  Kinds  on  One  Tree 

Groatost  Wondor  mt  ttio  Fruit  World 


Atl 


I  Idoal  1 


plo.troo  for  tho  oaDall  homo  < 


r.  Think  of  it- 


Jonathan.  Rod  Jano  and  Rod  Romo  Boaoty~oll  popuior  vortati— — all 
on  ono  boaotifnl  ahadr  troo.  Apploa  all  aoaaon  Iona.  Beautiful  bofond 
doacrlpUon  In  full  bloom.  Bo  tho  flrat  In  toot  communitjr  to  onioy  thia 
profltablo  and  moat  aatlafrinc  Noroltr  Troo.  Polly  doacribod  in  our 
eatalof  of  oror  100  bargaina  in  pianta,  trooa  and  ahruba.  Writo  now. 

Grow  New  Giant 

Raspberries 

■  ^  N  large  as  a  Nickel 

Ntw  MOMItBON*  Gl^  of  tba  Btmek  Baapburrr  PbrnDp,  ataods  hand 
and  ahooldora  aboro  other  standard  varlotioa.  OMo  Qrowor  Sapp* 

**Darliyr  ooo  of  tho  moot  aorioaa  spring  drooghta  (n  hiatotTx  tha 
MOMIMN  HAJPBEIIHY  prodocod  n  hoovy  croo  of  hariYea 
whilo  othor  standard  ruriotioa  in  this  aoction  wars  amnll.  aoody  and 
almoat  a  failva."  Read  all  abont  than  in  oar  froo  catalog  foil  of 
bargalna  in  planta.  trooa.  ahmba.  otc.  Writs  tod^. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  SMALL  SPACE  a  EARLY  CROPS 

Alio  fall  line  of  Fruit  Tree*.  Plante,  Shruba,  etc.  for  Sprins 
Planting.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 

BE  SURE-ORDER  EARLY 

Strawberries 

Tho  only  way  to  bo  sora  of  your  planta  and  aaro  diaanpointmMt  ia 
to  order  early.  Wa  have  a  ftno  aoloctlon  of  all  tha  standard  rmrietios 
—including  tha  Mrroloos  now  Cvorto«ar«r,  lunarfuettOM-alt  fully 
daacribad  m  our  catalog  full  of  bargains  in  planta*  trooa  and  ahrube. 
Write  now. 

ACKERMAN  NURSERIES 

45  Lake  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 

NEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 
FOR  1950— The  time  to  think 
about  it  is  NOW  —  BUCKETS 
AND  ALL  THE  UTENSILS 
AVAILABLE. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


e«M"SPRINGnELD' 


ATTACHMENTS 

PLOW  .  DISC  .  CULTIVATOR  .  SICKLE  BAR 
DUMP  CART  •  MOWER  •  CRADER  •  ROLLER 


Di$trihutor$ 
gad  OMferi  Solieiud 


QUICK  MANUFACTURING  INC.,  Springflold,  O. 


RENT  ROOMS  TO  HENS 

Make  Every  Day  Pay 
Day  With 

BIDDY-WISE 
LAYING  CAGES 

Controlled  Egg  Production 

BIDDY-WISE  CO. 

912  E.  Monchailar  Ava. 
Let  Angelas  1,  Calif. 
Dept.  O 
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thorough  harrowing.  Several  fair  stands 
have  been  obtained  in  thin  sods  by  spread¬ 
ing  manure  containing  birdsfoot  seeds. 
This  is  a  slow  process,  and  not  recom¬ 
mended. 

Except  when  planted  for  seed  produc¬ 
tion,  birdsfoot  should  be  seeded  in  mix¬ 
ture  with  a  grass.  The  grass  serves  as  a 
crutch  for  the  weak-kneed  trefoil,  and 
the  mixture  usually  yields  more  than 
straight  birdsfoot.  The  choice  of  a  grass 
depends  on  whether  the  crop  is  for  hay, 
silage  or  pasture,  the  performance  of 
various  grasses  in  the  locality,  and  the 
farmer’s  personal  preference.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  prejudiced  against  timothy  so 
they  plant  brome  grass  for  a  hay  mixture. 
Timothy,  brome  grass  or  orchard  grass  is 
satisfactory  for  a  mixture  to  use  for  grass 
silage  or  to  pasture  for  four  or  five  years. 
For  permanent  pasture  seedings,  some 
Iowa  and  Indiana  farmers  favor  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass.  New  York  farmers  find 
that  blue  grass  comes  in  without  seeding  as 
the  other  grasses  thin  out,  so  they  don’t 
bother  to  plant  any.  Farmers  who  like 
alta  or  tall  fescue  will  find  that  birds¬ 
foot  grows  satisfactorily  with  it  also.  New 
seedings  of  trefoil  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  grasses  are  frequently,  though 
not  always,  slow  to  reach  top  yields.  Dr. 
MacDonald,  in  his  seedings  at  Cornell, 
and  a  few  farmers,  have  obtained  2/2 
tons  or  more  of  high  quality  hay  in  the 
first  harvest  year,  but  that  is  not  common. 
Since  it  may  require  two  or  three  years 


to  reach  maximum  yield,  birdsfoot  is  not 
suitable  for  seedings  to  bv,  left  down  less 
than  five  years.  The  longer  the  stand  is 
left  unplowed,  the  greater  is  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  birdsfoot  over  other  so-called 
perennial  legumes. 

How  long  a  good  stand  of  this  legume 
will  live  with  best  fertility  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  unknown  since  the  oldest  stands 
are  still  living.  They  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  until  some  new  disease 
or  insect  attacks  them.  Thus  far  birdsfoot, 
like  most  new  crops,  is  relatively  free  from 
diseases  and  insects.  If  the  history  of  other 
crops  is  an  indicator,  this  crop  will 
eventually  develop  important  enemies  also. 
Already  two  diseases  scientifically  called 
Sclerotinia  and  Rhizoctonia  have  shown 
up  in  farm  fields  and  experimental  seed¬ 
ings. 

Uses  for  Birdsfoot 

This  forage  legume  is  almost  equally 
well  suited  for  pasture,  hay  or  grass  silage. 
For  pasture  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
starts  late  in  the  spring,  being  ready  about 
two  weeks  later  than  ladino  clover  or  im¬ 
proved  blue  grass  and  white  clover.  But  it 
produces  well  in  mid-summer  when  native 
pastures  are  nearly  dormant.  They  say  in 
New  York  that  pastures  are  so  poor  in 
mid-summer  that  a  cow  has  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  race  horse  and  vacuum  sweeper 
to  get  all  the  feed  she  needs. 

Birdsfoot  quickly  changes  growth  habit 
to  withstand  close  grazing.  The  stems  lie 


nearly  flat  on  the  ground  and  even  sheep 
can  hardly  gnaw  it  short  enough  to  reduce 
a  well-established  stand  through  over- 
grazing. 

Under  a  system  of  rotation  grazing, 
birdsfoot  recovers  more  slowly  than  other 
legumes.  At  the  same  growth  stage  it  is 
less  palatable  to  stock  than  ladino  clover, 
and  perhaps  alfalfa.  However,  palatability, 
as  measured  by  giving  stock  free  choice  to 
different  legumes  or  grasses  seeded  in 
strips  side  by  side  is  of  little  practical  im¬ 
portance.  Many  people  prefer  T-bone 
steak,  but  they  eat  chuck  roast  and  get  just 
as  much  energy  and  nutrition  from  it.  It’s 
the  same  way  with  cows  and  steers.  If  they 
look  over  the  fence  and  see  nothing  but 
more  trefoil  they  settle  down  to  a  good 
feed  and  enjoy  it. 

To  clinch  this  point,  look  at  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  Miller-Purdue  Research 
Farm  in  eastern  Indiana.  Dr.  G.  O.  Mott 
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of  Purdue  pastured  growing  steers  on  dif¬ 
ferent  grass-legume  mi.xtures  and  on 
permanent  blue  grass-white  clover  sods. 
Without  treatment,  the  blue  grass-white 
clover  made  150  pounds  of  beef  per  acre 
in  1948.  An  application  of  phosphate  and 
potash  fertilizer  raised  it  to  237  pounds. 
But  the  birdsfoot-blue  grass  sod  with  the 
same  fertilizer  made  334  pounds  of  beef. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  trial  trefoil  and 
blue  grass  produced  more  beef  per  acre 
than  mixtures  including  alfalfa  and 
brome  grass. 

At  Dr.  Mott’s  suggestion.  Paul  Foster, 
who  lives  near  .Attica  in  western  Indiana, 
seeded  15  acres  for  his  purebred  herd  of 
Angus.  That  was  in  1946.  This  field  was 
badly  eroded  and  was  considered  a  poor 
field  until  he  limed  and  fertilized  it  well 
and  seeded  birdsfoot.  Here’s  what  he  said 
about  it  in  1948.  “I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  field  would  easily  carry 
a  cow  and  her  calf  to  the  acre  from  the 
middle  of  April  until  late  September.  Last 
year  we  had  12  cows  and  calves  from 
April  20th  until  September  17th;  then 
10  more  cows  and  calves  until  October.” 
In  early  April  of  1949  he  stoc'ked  the  pas¬ 
ture  with  about  one  steer  per  acre.  By  late 
June  the  pasture  was  so  far  ahead  of  them 
that  it  would  have  cut  1 5/2  tons  of  excel¬ 
lent  hay  per  acre.  Foster  aims  to  have  100 
acres  of  trefoil  by  the  time  he  has  his  herd 
built  up  to  100  cows. 

Feed  Values 

The  feeding  value  of  trefoil  hay  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  alfalfa  and  red  clover. 
In  Cornell  tests  under  similar  conditions. 

!  and  in  the  full  bloom  stage,  alfalfa  had 
17.6  per  cent  protein,  red  clover  15.8  per 
cent,  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  17.0  per  cent. 

■  .Alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  contained  nearly 
equal  amounts  of  undigestible  fiber.  Feed- 
!  ing  trials  at  Cornell  confirm  the  fact  that 
i  birdsfoot  is  comparable  to  the  other  good 
j  legumes  for  hay. 

Farmers  claim  that  it  is  much  better 
hay  than  alfalfa  or  red  clover.  They  argue 
that  the  stems  are  finer  and  that  birdsfoot 
stays  green  almost  until  snow  flies.  The 
stems  are  finer  but  the  leaves  are  also 
smaller.  Careful  measuring  shows  the 
same  proportion  of  leaves  and  stems  as  in 
alfalfa.  The  claim  that  uncut  birdsfoot 
remains  green  late  in  the  season  is  deceiv¬ 
ing.  The  tip  of  the  stem  for  perhaps  six 
inches  has  green  leaves,  but  there  are 
20  to  30  inches  of  bare  stem  below. 

Full  bloom  is  the  time  to  out  trefoil  for 
hay.  Two  to  2/2  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  good 
yield  but  some  farmers  have  reported 
yields  up  to  4  tons.  It  is  cured  the  same 
as  alfalfa  or  clover.  Careful  handling  i^ 
necessary  because  the  leav’es  break  ofT 
more  rapidly  than  with  other  legumes. 
Trefoil  cures  as  easily  as  alfalfa  or  clover. 

Second  growth  is  slow;  usually  at  least 
five  weeks  are  needed  to  make  12  to  15 
inches.  The  native  New  York  type  rarely 
makes  enough  second  growth  for  a  cutting 
of  hay,  but  is  excellent  for  late  summer 
grazing.  The  more  erect  growing  European 


strains  recover  quicker  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  a  second  hay  crop.  Trefoil  can  take 
late  September  and  early  October  pastur¬ 
ing  or  cutting  better  than  alfalfa,  but  this 
is  not  recommended  where  winter  killing 
is  a  problem.  Plants  need  time  in  the  fall 
to  store  food  reserves  in  the  roots  in  order 
to  be  winter  hardy. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  makes  excellent  silage. 
Other  legumes  sometimes  develop  such 
strong  odors  that  hired  men  quit  and 
wives  threaten  divorce.  But  not  birdsfoot. 
It  always  makes  good  smelling,  palatable 
silage  if  properly  ensiled.  Like  other  hay 
silage,  if  put  in  too  dry  it  molds. 

Because  of  its  extremely  long  life,  birds¬ 
foot  has  a  special  place  in  soil  conserving 
programs.  Once  a  good  stand  is  established 
on  a  sloping,  eroding  field  there  is  no  need 
to  break  the  sod  for  many  years.  Dr.  D.  R. 
Dodd,  Ohio  agronomist,  describes  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Farmer  John  Sheeley,  VV’est 
Union,  where  birdsfoot  spread  over  gul¬ 
lied  areas  in  neglected  fields.  After  several 
years  of  trefoil,  the  fields  grew  other  crops 
well.  Sheeley  got  his  start  from  a  small 
package  of  seed  mailed  to  him  15  years 
ago  by  a  friend  in  Washington  State. 
Now  birdsfoot  has  spread  all  over  his 
own  and  his  neighbors’  farms. 

Seed  Production 

Seed  harvest  is  a  tricky  business.  The 
plant  keeps  on  blossoming  and  setting  new 
seed  pods  for  several  weeks.  Late  in  the 
summer  there  are  mature  pods,  green  pods 
and  fresh  blossoms  on  the  same  plant.  The 
problem  is  for  the  farmer  to  guess  when 
the  crop  has  the  most  ripe  seed.  He  makes 
a  second  guess  on  the  weather.  If  he 
pushes  his  luck  too  hard  and  waits  two  or 
three  days  too  long  a  bright  sun  may  dr^- 
the  pods  and  pop  them  open.  One  or  two 
extra  hot  days  can  cut  his  seed  yield  in 
half.  The  crop  sometimes  matures  up 
to  600  pounds  per  acre,  but  the  highest 
farm-harvested  yields  are  about  300 
pounds.  Forty  to  100  pounds  is  usual. 

Bees  increase  seed  set  by  cross-f)ollina- 
tion.  Growers  use  about  one  hive  of  bees 
per  acre.  Highest  seed  yields  are  made 
when  the  peak  of  blossoming  comes  in 
clear,  dry  weather,  when  bees  arc  most 
active. 

New  York  farmers  often  pasture  seed 
fields  in  May  or  take  an  extra  early  cut¬ 
ting  for  silage  in  order  to  delay  blossom¬ 
ing  to  the  drier  part  of  the  summer.  This 
has  these  additional  advantages:  (a) 
furnishes  good  livestock  feed,  (2)  reduces 
weeds  in  the  seed  crop,  (3)  cuts  down  on 
the  total  growth  to  be  threshed,  and  (4) 
decreases  lodging.  Grazing  or  cutting  after 
May  reduces  seed  yields  extensively.  In 
1949  even  early  grazing  was  disastrous 
to  seed  yields  because  of  the  severe  June- 
July  drought.  Fields  that  were  cut  or  pas¬ 
tured  did  not  make  enough  second 
growth  for  a  good  seed  crop. 

The  common  method  is  to  cut  and 
windrow  the  crop  when  the  largest  number 
of  seed  pods  is  turning  brown.  After  the 
windrow  is  dr\’  it  is  picked  up  and  thresh- 
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ed  with  a  combine.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
cure  the  crop  to  the  dry  hay  stage  and 
then  put  it  into  the  hay  mow  to  cure 
further  before  threshing.  Mow  drying  with 
a  forced  air  system  is  being  tried  and 
offers  promise  of  higher  seed  yields,  but  at 
extra  cost.  Threshing  the  straw  a  second 
time  is  sometimes  profitable. 

Direct  combining  in  the  field  is  not 
practical  at  the  best  seed  stages  because 
there  is  too  much  green  material  on  the 
plant.  By  the  time  the  leaves  and  stems 
have  dried  out,  the  seed  pods  have  popped 
open. 

The  Future  for  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

All  over  the  country  forage  experts  are 
cautiously  endorsing  birdsfoot.  “Birdsfoot 
trefoil  has  many  of  the  qualities  needed 
in  a  pasture  crop  for  Iowa.  It’s  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  it  shows  great  promise.”  says  H. 
D.  Hughes,  crops  specialist  at  Iowa  State 
College.  He  has  been  experimenting  with 
trefoil  over  ten  years,  and  reports  more 
than  200  seedings,  mostly  for  pasture,  on 
farms  in  southern  Iowa. 

Dr.  G.  O.  Mott,  pasture  research 
specialist  of  Purdue  University,  in  sum¬ 
marizing  research  at  the  Miller-Purdue 
Farm  comments,  “Birdsfoot  trefoil,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  many  of  the  characteristics 
necessary  to  make  a  good  permanent 
pasture  legume.”  He  favors  the  erect- 
growing  European  type  plant. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Dodd,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  reports:  “This  legume  offers  most 
promise  as  a  pasture  and  hay  crop  on 
permanent  sod  land  not  suited  to  alfalfa 
and  red  or  ladino  clover.  There  is  much 
of  this  type  in  Ohio  on  which  a  long-lived 
drought  resistant  legume  for  mid-summer 
pasture  is  badly  needed.  If  this  legume 
can  make  good  in  this  respect,  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  Ohio  farmers.” 

Research  workers  in  some  states  includ¬ 
ing  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  not 
found  birdsfoot  a  promising  legume  thus 
far.  Birdsfoot  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  Northeast  and  com  belt  sections  of  the 
United  States.  How  far  south  it  will  prove 
valuable  is  still  undecided.  In  the  North¬ 
east  and  corn  belt  states,  birdsfoot  will 
have  to  meet  some  forage  or  soil  improve¬ 
ment  needs  not  met  by  alfalfa  or  red, 
ladino,  alsike,  sweet  and  wild  white 
clovers. 

First,  let’s  compare  it  with  alfalfa.  Al¬ 
falfa  properly  managed  is  unquestionably 
king  of  legume  crops  on  soils  suited  to 
it.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  alfalfa  on 
many  farms  is  no  longer  the  long-lived 
legume  it  once  was.  Birdsfoot  will 
grow  on  poorly  drained  hardpan  soils 
where  alfalfa  is  not  adapted.  It  will  stand 
more  abuse,  particularly  close  grazing. 
Birdsfoot  is  less  exacting  in  soil  fertility. 
Thus  far  fewer  insects  and  diseases  attack 
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Now  let’s  look  at  the  clovers.  The 
trouble  with  red,  alsike,  and  sweet  is  that 
they  seldom  produce  more  than  one  year’s 
crop,  although  some  plants  may  live 
longer  and  there  is  some  reseeding.  On 
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millions  of  acres  where  these  clovers 
grow  w’ell,  farmers  would  like  a  long-lived 
legume.  A  few  years  ago  ladino  clover 
looked  like  the  legume  to  fill  the  gap.  But 
ladino  is  short  and  is  too  hard  to  cut 
and  cure  to  be  a  good  hay  plant.  More 
than  one  farmer  has  lost  his  religion  trying 
to  make  ladino  clover  hay. 

In  comparison  with  these  clovers,  birds- 
foot  lives  longer  than  any,  is  more  drought 
resistant  than  ladino  or  alsike,  is  a 
better  hay  type  plant  than  ladino  and 
sweet  clover,  and  is  a  better  pasture  plant 
than  any  except  ladino. 

In  permanent  pastures  birdsfoot  is  more 
drought  resistant  and  higher  yielding  than 
wild  white  clover.  In  the  1949  drought, 
birdsfoot,  alfalfa  and  corn  were  the  only 
green  plants  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Bloat  is  an  ever  present  risk  w’hen  live¬ 
stock  arc  on  alfalfa  or  ladino,  red,  alsike, 
or  sweet  clover.  Highly  prized  animals 
have  been  lost  from  bloat  on  these  crops. 
Thus  far.  no  case  of  bloat  on  trefoil  has 
been  reported. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  will  not  crowd  alfalfa 
and  clover  off  farms  where  these  legumes 
do  the  job  farmers  ask  of  them.  There  are, 
however,  several  million  acres  of  hay 
land  scattered  across  the  states  from  Iowa 
to  West  Virginia  where  legumes  now  be¬ 
ing  used  fall  short  of  needs.  Mostly  this  is 
land  unsuited  to  alfalfa  and  some  peren¬ 
nial  legume  is  needed.  On  a  few  hundred 
thousand  additional  acres  where  alfalfa 
grows  well  an  even  longer  lived  legume 
is  needed  so  the  land  can  be  left  in  per¬ 
manent  hay  to  stop  erosion  hazard  or 
because  it  is  too'  stony  to  work.  In  New 
York  alone,  agronomists  estimate  the  need 
for  birdsfoot  trefoil  at  1,000,000  acres, 
which  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
hay  acreage.  Throughout  the  corn  belt,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  permanent  pasture  crop 
to  replace  blue  grass  and  wild  white  clover. 

Main  disadvantages  of  birdsfoot  are: 
(1)  Difficulty  to  get  good  stands,  (2)  fre¬ 
quently,  but  not  always,  slow  to  establish, 

(3)  weak  stemmed  when  grown  alone, 

(4)  fairly  high  initial  seed  cost,  but  not 
high  when  spread  over  the  life  of  the 
stand,  (5)  recovers  slowly  after  cutting  or 
grazing,  (6)  probably  is  less  effective  than 
alfalfa  or  clover  in  supplying  nitrogen  to 
companion  grasses. 

These  disadvantages  are  important  but 
they  are  constantly  being  overcome  by 
!  continued  research,  and  added  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  only  getting  started. 
Thus  far  not  a  single  new,  variety  has 
been  released.  Methods  of  crop  improve- 
I  ment  that  gave  farmers  hybrid  corn  and 
Clinton  oats  have  only  recently  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Some  of  the  old 
timers  say  that  when  alfalfa  first  moved 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  it  was  just  as 
uncertain  as  birdsfoot  is  today. 

THE  AUTHOR — Dr.  Samuel  R.  .Aldrich,  a  Kraduatr  of 
MirhiKan  State,  is  now  a  member  of  the  extension  staff  of 
Cornell  dealing  in  problems  of  hay  production,  pasture 
improvement,  itrain.  and  soil  manaitement.  He  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  amoni;  New  York  farmers,  with  whom 
he  has  worked  in  evaluating  new  forai^e  crops  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  dairying.  He  is  a  member  of  the  technical  advisory 
committee  of  the  Federal  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 
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DEATH  AT  MIDNIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

be  dignified  by  such  a  name,  is  cruel  in 
the  extreme  and  that  it  degrades  those 
who  support  it.”  The  S.P.C.A.  is  a  regular 
subscriber  to  the  four  magazines  that  are 
published  for  the  afficionados  of  the 
sport.  “When  we  see  a  cock  fight  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  magazine,”  said  one  of  their 
agents,  “we  crack  down  on  it  if  it  is  in  our 
territory.  Another  way  we  keep  tabs  on 
cock  fighters  is  to  visit  the  poultry  shows 
and  watch  for  the  game  birds.  When  we 
see  a  lot  of  dubbed  birds  with  their  spurs 
sawed  off  short  to  fit  the  steel  gaffs,  we 
keep  an  eye  on  the  owners.”  This  is  not 
an  infallible  test,  however,  since  a  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  raise  their  birds  for  export 
to  other  countries.  With  real  patriotic 
fervor  they  claim  that  American  game 
cocks  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Appar¬ 
ently,  there  is  some  support  for  their  argu¬ 
ment  since  many  U.  S.  birds  end  up  in 
the  pits  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
Latin  America.  Cock  fighting  is  much 
more  common  in  these  countries  where 
the  humanities  are  not  as  highly  devel¬ 
oped  as  they  are  here  and  cruelty,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  this  sport  and  bull  fighting, 
is  more  of  a  common  art. 

Despite  the  surveillance,  cock  fighting 
flourishes.  During  his  first  year  as  a  fighter, 
Golden  Thunder  was  taken  five  times  to 
the  hidden  pits  located  in  bams  on  out- 
of-the-way  roads  where  hundreds  of  cock¬ 
ers  and  spectators  gather  quietly  to  stage 
their  combats.  Each  fight  he  proved  him¬ 
self  faster  and  fiercer  than  his  opponent 
and  ended  the  season  with  only  minor 
damage.  On  July  third,  Leeds  fought 
Thunder  in  a  hack  match,  ^  one  of  the 
individual  fights  that  usually  precedes  a 
derby,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
watching  and  betting  on  the  other  fights. 
In  one  of  the  fights,  a  powerful  Aseel- 
Warhorse  cross  cock  killed  his  opponent 
in  the  first  pitting.  “That’s  the  fourth 
time  he’s  made  a  kill  in  the  first  pitting,” 
one  of  the  spectators  said. 

“Yes,  and  I  have  a  thousand  dollars 
that  says  there  isn’t  a  cock  in  the  state  he 
can’t  w'hip,”  the  owner  announced. 

“I’ll  take  that,”  Leeds  told  him,  “or 
you  can  sweeten  it  up  to  suit  yourself. 
When  can  you  have  your  bird  ready?” 

“Well,  this  is  the  last  fight  of  the  season, 
suppose  we  fight  them  here  on  Thanks¬ 
giving?” 

Neither  man  put  up  money;  that  would 
be  insulting  in  cock  fighting  circles  where 
bets  are  considered  sacred  and  a  welcher 
is  the  lowest  form  of  life. 

On  Thanksgiving  night,  car  after  car 
turned  off  the  main  highway  and  down 
the  country  road  to  the  lane  marked  by  a 
lantern.  Cars  were  parked  in  a  field  be¬ 
hind  the  bam  from  whose  cracks  streams 
of  light  and  the  hum  of  excited  voices 
issued.  Inside  the  barn,  bleachers  had  been 
built  around  the  pit  which  was  shadow- 
lessly  lighted  by  tiers  of  overhead  tube 
lights.  Five  hundred  men  and  women 
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Seeing  is  believing,  and  many  farmers  are  switching 
to  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  after  witnessing  its 
superior  performance.  It’s  quality  buiM  by  expsri- 
snesd  specialists  in  feed-cutting  machinery.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use. 

Like  those  famous  Gehl  feed  cutters  and  silo 
fillers  used  ever  since  the  first  silos  came,  Gehl 
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Tuxedo  Dairy  Feeds 

are  BALANCED 

for  Better  Results 


'Jp  he  latest  advances  in  feed  technology'  have 
proven  that  the  proper  balance  of  the 
various  essential  ingredients  is  often  more 
important  than  the  hxed  percentage  of  each 
ingredient  previously  considered  standard. 

Users  of  Tuxedo  Dairy  Feeds  benefit  from 
these  important  developments.  The  necessary 
vitamins  (including  vitamin  Do),  proteins, 
minerals  and  carbohydrates  in  correct  propor¬ 
tion  give  you  more  milk,  stronger,  healthier 
calves,  greater  profits  right  down  the  line. 

See  your  Tuxedo  dealer  today.  Ask  him  for 
the  informative  Tuxedo  booklet  "More  Milk.” 
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filled  the  bleachers,  making  bets  with  their 
neighbors  or  with  other  gamblers  across 
the  ring  as  each  fight  started.  Between 
fights  they  swarmed  into  the  ring  to  pay 
off  or  collect  their  bets. 

Behind  the  bleachers  Leeds  wrapped 
Thunder’s  legs  with  the  soft  leather  heel¬ 
ing  strips;  fitted  two-inch,  round  steel 
gaffs,  that  looked  like  heavy  curved  darn¬ 
ing  needles,  onto  the  stubs  of  his  natural 
spurs;  and  tied  the  gaffs  firmly  with  waxed 
linen  strings.  Leeds  held  the  bird  gently 
in  one  hand  and  smoothed  his  feathers 
with  the  other.  He  was  immensely  proud 
of  this  compact,  muscular  fighter,  but  felt 
no  affection  at  all  for  him.  .As  he  put  it, 
“You  can  grow  to  love  a  dog,  but  who 
ever  heard  of  liking  a  chicken.  You  ad¬ 
mire  its  spirit  and  are  proud  of  it,  but  you 
don’t  love  the  dam  thing.” 

At  11:30  Leeds  and  Murphy,  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  Aseel-Warhorse  cock,  were  called 
into  the  pit.  The  long  standing  bet  on 
this  fight  was  known  to  the  audience  and 
they  began  putting  their  money  on  Thun¬ 
der  and  the  Aseel.  The  cocks  were 
brought  to  the  center  of  the  ring  and 
held  close  to  each  other.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  peck  each  other  viciously;  bill¬ 
ing  the  cock  fighters  call  it.  .At  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  referee,  the  birds  were  taken 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  ring  and  held  on 
marks  six  feet  apart.  At  his  command  they 
were  released. 

The  birds  flew  at  each  other  and  met 
in  mid-air.  The  Aseel  topped  Thunder 
and  as  they  came  down  the  Aseel’s  gaffs 
were  working  like  pistons.  There  was  a 
pause  after  the  first  flurry  of  action  and 
the  referee  called,  “Handle  your  birds.” 
The  owners  picked  up  their  birds  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  starting  position, 
let  them  rest  twenty  seconds,  and  released 
them  again  on  the  order  of  the  referee. 
This  time  Thunder  outflew  his  opponent 
and  was  on  top.  trv’ing  for  a  beak  hold  to 
give  greater  force  to  his  shuffling  spurs  as 
they  hit  the  dirt.  The  Aseel  pulled  away 
and  they  jumped  as:ain  before  the  referee 
ordered  them  pitted. 

Time  after  time  the  birds  flew  at  each 
other  with  undiminished  fury.  When  Leeds 
brought  Thunder  back  for  the  seventh 
pitting,  he  could  hear  the  rattling  of  air 
in  a  punctured  lung.  He  felt  sure  that  his 
bird  was  done  for,  but  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  his  mind  about  continuing  the 
fight.  Cock  fights  stop  only  when  one  bird 
is  incapable  or  unwilling  to  continue. 
Leeds  sponged  off  Thunder’s  head  and 
legs,  one  of  the  things  a  harfdler  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  between  pittings  to  help  his 
bird.  ^Vhen  they  tore  into  each  other 
again,  Thunder  was  once  more  topped  by 
his  mortal  enemy,  but  when  they  were 
brought  back  to  the  starting  line.  Leeds 
noticed  that  the  Aseel  had  an  injured  leg. 
Thunder,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rattling 
badly  and  had  noticeably  weakened. 
Leeds  wondered  if  he  would  collapse  be¬ 
fore  another  pitting.  Bettors  called  offers 
of  eight  to  five  odds  against  Thunder. 

Once  again  the  referee  ordered  the 
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Polled  Shorthorns  are  fast  becoming  the  world’s  most 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  their  inherent  character¬ 
istics  to  respond,  the  best  of  all  beef  breetia  to  all  natu¬ 
ral  farm  conditions.  Their  versatility  Insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  offer 
the  greatest  weiirht  acroMS  the  scales  for  their  board 
and  keep  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  giving  quickest 
return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled  Shorthorn 
values  have  increased  $33  per  head  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Write  for  FREIE  INFORMATION  about 
Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World,  semi-monthly.  $2  for  1  yr. 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  SOI  U.  S.  Yards  Chicago  •.  Ml. 
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No.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad. 

Justable  chain.  Ik.M  per 
dozen. 

No.  2S.M  —  Marker  Plate! 
without  chain.  Key  Ring 
Fasteners.  S6.5!  per  dozen. 

No.  1«— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper  por- 
tion  strap;  lower  portion 
chain.  tlZ.SS  per  dozen. 
No.2.>— noY'ltl.F 
ALL  CHAIN  .AIARKER. 
2^1  ^^LID  brass  MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  nnmhered 
both  sides.  Chain  is  brass 
plated.  Weieht.  1  lb. 
each. 

Price:  SU.50  per  dozen 

Sample  mailed  for  Sl.M. 
Write  fer  felder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11,  Box  7  Hantlncton.  Indiana 


birds  released.  The  Aseel’s  bad  leg  folded 
and  he  failed  to  make  a  clean  jump. 
Thunder  came  down  on  him  with  steel 
gaffs  working  in  final  desperation.  One  of 
them  pierced  the  head  of  the  white 
hackled  cock  and  he  stiffened.  He  con¬ 
tinued  stabbing  at  the  dead  bird  for  a 
moment,  his  breath  rattling  loudly.  Leeds 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  back  to  the 
starting  line  where  he  was  acknowledged 
the  winner.  When  he  set  him  down,  Thun¬ 
der  flopped  and  began  beating  his  wings 
in  the  aimless  struggle  chickens  make  with 
death.  A  moment  later  his  comb  and  head 
darkened  and  his  heart  stopped  pumping. 
Leeds  carefully  cut  the  $16.00  steel  gaffs 
off  Thunder’s  inert  legs;  picked  the  dead 
bird  up  by  his  dust  covered  tail  feathers 
and  stepped  out  of  the  ring  to  throw  him 
onto  a  pile  of  dead  birds. 
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SWEET  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

The  fresh  market  grower  may,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  hitting  the  earliest  market,  want  to 
sell  corn  in  mid-season  and  during  the  late 
summer.  He  will  plant  fields  of  different 
varieties  selected  to  mature  at  different 
times.  His  early  varieties  will  be  such 
standards  as  Spancross,  Seneca  Dawn, 
North  Star,  and  Seneca  Sixty.  He  will 
catch  the  mid-season  customers  with  crops 
of  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Seneca  Golden, 
and  Bancross.  And  by  planting  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Lincoln,  Seneca  Chief,  and  Golden 
Bantam  Cross  he  will  also  be  able  to  sell  on 
the  late  market. 

About  seven  out  of  every  10  ears  of 
sweet  com  grown  throughout  the  country 
today  got  their  start  from  hybrid  seed.  In 
addition  to  earlier  maturing  dates  and 
higher  yields,  plant  breeders  are  intro¬ 
ducing  new  hybrids  which  give  better 
disease  and  insect  resistance  than  the  old 
open  pollinated  varieties.  From  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  sweet  com  seed  going 
through  American  corn  planters  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Idaho.  Idaho  farmers  raise  from 
7000  to  8000  acres  for  seed  annually  at 
altitudes  where  dry  cold  winters  help 
control  insects  and  diseases. 

Marketing  Sweet  Com 

The  farmer  who  sells  roasting  ears  on 
the  fresh  market  is  the  sweetheart  of  the 


American  housewife.  He  provides  the 
answer  to  the  customer’s  yen  for  a  tasty 
seasonal  delicacy,  and  the  pleasure  he  gets 
from  knowing  this  may  be  part  of  his 
compensation  for  a  demanding  job.  The 
real  rewards  however,  are  those  tangible 
ones  which  can  be  folded  and  tucked  away 
in  the  pocket  of  his  jeans. 

Farmers  sell  sweet  com  in  the  city  by 
delivering  it  a  truckload  at  a  time  to  the 
warehouses  of  large  city  vegetable  growing 
associations,  or  peddling  it  from  store  to 
store  in  five  dozen  lots.  The  associations 
get  the  farmer  a  standard  price  on  the  day 
of  delivery  and  handle  the  marketing 
chores  for  him. 

The  roadside  market  is  also  a  good 
place  to  dispose  of  fresh  roasting  ears  and 
few  garden  products  will  stop  longer  lines 
of  traffic  than  a  pile  of  fresh  corn.  Here 
the  farmer  makes  his  usual  profit  for 
growing  the  com,  plus  the  middleman’s 
and  the  retailer’s  profit.  The  extra  in¬ 
come  helps  pay  for  the  extra  labor  and  the 
tedium  of  selling  a  dozen  ears  of  com  to 
a  customer  instead  of  a  truckload  at  a 
stop. 

Away  from  the  city  markets,  out  among 
the  farms,  are  the  canning  factories  which 
contract  for  whole  crops  of  sweet  com  and 
process  it  on  a  production  line  basis. 
During  August  each  year  Harry  Satterh- 
waite  hauls  his  sweet  com,  one  wagon 
load  after  the  other,  to  the  Roxanna  Can- 


SAVE  TIME  WITH  WEED 
FARM  TRACTOR  CHAINS 


No  costly  waiting  after 
rain  to  plow,  cultivate  or  har¬ 
vest.  Save  hours,  even  days, 
with  Weed  tractor  chains. 


Weed  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


Farm  tractors  equipped 

with  Weed  tractor  chains  will 
not  spin  or  side-slip  in  mud 
or  gumbo. 


Right  and  left  hand  twist 

retards  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off— a  one  man  job. 


See  or  call  your  implamant  daalar  and  ardor  your  WEED  Ti^ACTOff  CHAINS  now 


ese%  York,  Po.,  Chicago,  Oonvor,  Dolroll,  los  Angolot,  Now  York, 
ww  phiiodaiphio,  PMtbvrgh,  Portlonrf,  Son  Francisco,  Iridgoport,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
long-wearing,  low  cost 
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READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  rftffS 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
Box  ESI,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 

(former fy  Chiccgo  flexfhle  Sharft  Company) 
5600  Root*  v*tf  Rd.,  Dtpt.  147, Chicago  50,  III 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


ning  Factory  in  nearby  Waynesville,  Ohio. 
There,  under  the  direction  of  plant  man¬ 
ager  Max  Votaw,  the  com  is  moved  by 
conveyor  belts  in  a  steady  flow  from  the 
wagon  through  a  Rube  Goldberg  collec¬ 
tion  of  machinery  that  husks  it,  cuts  it 
from  the  cob,  cooks  it  and  runs  it  into 
cans.  The  whole  process  takes  but  a  few 
hours.  The  com  is  packed  while  fresh  and 
is  ready  to  ship  out  to  chain  stores  almost 
before  the  cans  cool  off. 

Satterhwaite  knew  long  before  he 
planted  his  crop  what  he  would  be  paid  at 
the  canning  factory.  Bob  Corwin,  the  67 
year  old  field  manager  for  Roxanna,  had 
visited  his  farm,  and  they  had  signed  a 
contract  covering  the  whole  deal,  includ¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres,  the  price,  the 
date  the  com  was  to  be  planted  and  the 
date  it  would  be  delivered.  If  the  value  of 
corn  fluctuates  between  the  time  the  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  and  the  time  of  harvest, 
Satterhwaite  still  gets  the  price  which  the 
contract  calls  for. 

The  canning  company  furnished  the 
seed  and  perhaps  the  plates  for  the 
planter.  The  type  of  com  Satterhwaite 
would  plant  had  been  carefully  plotted  in 
the  canning  company  offices.  The  com¬ 
pany  wants  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  com 
coming  in  during  the  month  of  August.  To 
accomplish  this  they  have  their  growers 
plant  at  different  times,  and  plant  varie¬ 
ties  which  mature  at  varying  ages. 

From  the  far  end  of  the  factory  a  con¬ 
veyer  belt  carries  a  stream  of  ground  and 
mashed  cobs,  kernel  particles,  and  husks 
which  are  stacked  and  turned  into  silage. 
Local  farmers  haul  the  silage  away  for 
their  dairy  animals  and  pay  the  company 
about  three  dollars  a  ton.  They  say  it’s 
equally  as  good  as  the  silage  they  make 
from  field  corn  and  cows  clean  it  up 
readily.  The  farmers  haul  the  silage  back 
to  their  barnyards  and  dump  it  into  their 
silos  on  top  of  the  silage  which  they  made 
from  the  sw'eet  corn  fodder  after  the  crop 
was  hauled  to  the  canners.  If  they  har¬ 
vested  the  crop  with  a  mechanical  picker 
they  likely  did  not  ensile  the  stalks,  for 
the  picker  chops  the  stalks  up  and  scatters 
them  over  the  ground. 

Money  And  Sweet  Corn? 

Today  nearly  every  large  city,  situated 
where  sweet  com  wall  grow,  has  its  nearby 
sweet  com  farmers  who  supply  the  fresh 
market.  It  can  be  shipped  a  few  hundred 
miles  but  growers  want  the  customers  to 
sink  their  teeth  into  it  within  24  hours  after 
it  is  picked.  Whether  or  not  a’  farmer  can 
profitably  grow  sweet  com  depends  first  of 
all  on  whether  he  lives  near  a  city  or  a 
com  canning  factory,  where  he  can  mar¬ 
ket  his  product. 

Most  sweet  com  farmers  like  the  crop 
because  it  brings  a  quick  cash  return. 
Ordinarily,  90  days  after  planting,  the 
harvest  is  in,  and  the  money  either  spent 
or  banked.  Sweet  com  can  be  harvested 
early  enough  to  leave  the  field  clean  for 
the  timely  planting  of  winter  wheat. 

The  amount  a  farmer  can  net  from  an 


BUY  OUR  BEARING  AGE. 
^State  Inspected"  STOCK  M 

Hm  trait  tout  and  MNwHhin 
M  day*.  tMa  yoar.  Why 

Learn  all  about  our 
MORTGAGE  -  LIFTER. 

Early  Black  Raspberry. 

NEW  FAIR- HAVEN  nHQICB 
peach. Cultivated  BLUE- 
BERRIES  —  larse  as 
nickel.  Easy  to  arrow. 

Thornless  BOY.SENBERRYi^PWR 
THORNLESS  Red  Raspberry.  W! 
MORRISON  Black  Raspbet^(lato).V 
Larse  u  a  quarter.  DWARF  fruit  dH 
trees.  CHESTNUT, FILBERTand 
WALNUT  trees.  '‘MIRACLE’‘^D| 
Plum.  NEW  STREAMLINER 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  FYuitin 
60  days:  3  crops  in  18  months;  bears  w|n| 
July  to  Winter;  delicious  flavor. 

10  other  varieties.  Also  Yellow  Rasp*  w 
berry.  White  Blackberry,  Hansen  Bush 
Cherry,  Valentine  Rhubarb,  Roses, 

Shrubs,  Evergreens,  “Mums”,  Per-_^  p  ~ 
.  ennials^^Everbloomingt  Climb-^^M  WHtTI 

fOR 

'XOTiK.  Gladiolus,  /  COP 


Save 

Feed-Labor-Time 


Skillfully  designed,  all  metal  self  feed¬ 
ers.  Prevent  waste  and  fighting;  protect 
feed  against  weather  and  vermin. 
Readily  accessible  to  both  hogs  and 
little  pigs.  Well  made;  durable,  easy 
to  service.  Separate  compartments  for 
concentrates,  grains  and  minerals.  Sev¬ 
eral  styles  and  sizes;  2  to  16  feeding 
deers;  3  to  40  bu.  capacities.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


The  CELINA  MFG.  CO. 

Oapt.  F-l,  Calina,  Ohic 
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CLIPMASTER 

Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation — the  chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment  in  milk.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to 
keep  clean,  take  less  time— produce  milk 
with  lower  bacteria  count  and  less  sedi¬ 
ment —  it  is  more  desirable  milk,  brings 
more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Powerful,  air-cooled, 
smooth-running  motor  inside  the  Easy- 
grip  handle.  Can  also  be  used  for  clip¬ 
ping  horses,  mules,  dogs,  etc.  $32.50. 
(Denver  and  West,  $32.75.) 

Swahaani  Sfaworf  eftppiag  aqvipmaaf  h  ovoRoUa 
of  hordwora  oad  iatp/amaat  daafart 


Mix  Your  Own  Feeds  with 

BROWER  "Whirlwinil"  MIXER 

Save  $10  to  $12  per  ton  of  feed.  Mix  your  own  formulas, 
usina  grains  from  your  farm.  Save  time.  Have  fresh, 
mixed  feeds  when  you  want  them. 

Mixes  a  perfect  blend  in  10  minutes.  S  sizes,  mixing  70<V 
to  4000  lbs.  feed  per  batch.  World's  largest  selling  mixers 
—over  8,000  in  use. 

30  DAY  TRIAL.  Writt  for  calalog  and  pricti. 

■ROWER  MFC.  CO.,  lax  5167,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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acre  of  sweet  corn  varies  with  the  market 
he  hits,  the  variety  he  plants,  and  the 
detail  he  is  willing  to  attend  to  in  order  to 
get  the  corn  on  the  market  when  it  will 
bring  him  the  greatest  returns. 

Stanley  Keney,  who  raises  sweet  com 
for  the  early  fresh  market,  says,  “It’s  not 
unusual  for  me  to  gross  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  my  produc¬ 
tion  costs  will  mn  about  $70.00,  which 
includes  the  expensive  hand  picking 
labor.”  He  breaks  his  costs  per  acre  down 
as  follows: 

Seed,  six  pounds  at  50  cents .  $  3.00 

Field  preparation .  6.00 

Hoeing  and  cultivating .  20.00 

Spraying,  dusting .  10.00 

Picking  and  packing .  20.00 

Marketing  .  10.50 

Total .  $69.50 

Growers  who  produce  sweet  com  for 
the  canners,  however,  make  no  effort  to 
hit  an  early  market,  and  it  costs  them 
about  the  same  to  produce  an  acre  of 
sweet  corn  as  an  acre  of  held  com. 

In  1945  the  country-wide  average  for 
all  sweet  com  production  was  2.37  tons 
per  acre.  What  this  meant  to  farmers  de¬ 
pended  on  how  the  corn  was  marketed.  At 
the  canning  factory  in  the  same  year  the 
com  brought  an  average  $19.30  per  ton, 
while  on  the  fresh  market  the  same  ton  re¬ 
turned  about  $32.47.  In  1949  the  price 
paid  the  farmer  for  canning  sweet  com 
had  dropped  until  many  farmers,  in  Ohio 
for  instance,  were  pocketing  only  $15.00  a 
ton  for  what  they  hauled  to  the  factory. 
This  was  a  drop  of  about  eight  dollars 
under  the  1948  prices.  Many  farmers  can 
produce  four  tons  to  the  acre  which,  while 
it  is  far  above  the  average,  is  not  an  un¬ 
usual  yield.  This  would  mean  a  gross  of 
$60.00  per  acre  for  those  Ohio  farmers 
who  sold  at  $15.00  a  ton.  Many  farmers 
fall  below  the  four  ton  yields  and  consider 
three  and  a  half  satisfactory.  Sweet  com 
growers  who  produce  canning  corn  will 
tell  you  that  the  price  balances  out  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  they  make  a  profit 
from  sweet  com  comparable  to  any  other 
cash  crop  they  can  grow. 

Growing  sweet  corn  in  the  home  garden 
means  careful  attention  to  the  same  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  large  field  plantings.  In 
the  garden  the  com  should  be  planted  in 
blocks  rather  than  in  one  or  two  short 
rows  to  guarantee  more  complete  pollini- 
zation  and  better  yield. 

Whether  sweet  com  is  grown  in  a  20 
foot  row  or  a  20  acre  field  it  reaches  the 
table  with  the  same  satisfying  flavor.  The 
family,  old  and  young,  with  teeth  and 
often  without,  stop  talking  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  eating.  Those  sounds  of  smacking 
lips  are  a  tribute  to  the  Indians  who  first 
discovered  the  tastiness  of  sweet  com,  and 
to  Lt.  Richard  Bagnell  who  knew  a 
promising  item  when  he  saw  one. 


WE  ARE  THE  ONLY  FENCE  COHFANY  IMPORTING 
FRENCH  WOVEN  PICKET  FENCE  DIRECT  FROM  FRANCE 
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TODAY  a  gear  shift  transmission  on  the  new  Motorized 
Seaman  Rotary  Tiller  controls  the  speeds  of  the  rotor  to 
produce  exactly  the  tillage  you  want  for  every  soil  and 
every  crop.  That’s  the  secret  of  the  astonishing  success 
of  SEAMAN  rotary  tillage  in  making  ideal  seedbeds 
under  all  conditions,  —  usually  in  only  one  tractor  trip. 
Hard  soils,  rocky  fields,  —  the  Seaman  Tiller  works 
them  all! 

Now  add  to  that: — spectacular  results  in  PASTURE 
An.wbook«B«..«s  renovation  ^  Greater  AERA. 
of  Rotary  rmage'-sMt  ^lON  to  promote  nitrogen  ★  High- 
froo  ON  request  Deals  MOISTURE  RETENTION  ★  Per- 
comprehensively  with  ^ect  MULCHING  or  deep,  uniform 
rotary  tillage  applka-  "MIX-IN”  of  green  manure.  All  at 
tions  and  methods,  much  LESS  COST  —  DO  VDiME 
|Sendforit.-today.  SOtUHO  OftTM 
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FORREST  KEELING 

TYPE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

“HORSE-HIGH 
BULL  STRONG 
GOAT  TIGHT" 

The  answer  to  your  fencing  prob¬ 
lems  —  practical  —  economical  — 
protective  —  easily  planted  —  fast 
growing.  Requires  no  clipping  or 
pruning.  Does  not  encroach  on  ad¬ 
jacent  fields  —  crops  grow  right 
up  to  a  Keeling  Multiflora  fence; 

'  hence,  it  consumes  no  more  space 
than  an  ordinary  fence! 

Conservation-minded  farmers  wel¬ 
come  Keeling  Multiflora  Fence  — 
it  serves  as  a  divider  between  fields 
farmed  on  the  contour,  a  contour 
guide  and  an  erosion  buffer  strip. 

A  boon  to  wildlife,  too. 

Colorful  in  flower,  foliage  and 
fruit.  The  Forrest  Keeling  Multi¬ 
flora  Rose  is  indeed  a  life-time 
fence.  Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to  Dept.  R. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MO. 

Hugh  Steavenson,  Prop.,  Originator  and 
Developer  of  Multiflora  Rose  Fence. 


THE  TOUGH  IRISH  SOD 
(Continued  from  page  49) 

have  ready  when  her  husband  comes  in. 

In  the  afternoon  she  may  work  in  the 
kitchen  garden  or  lead  the  horse  while 
Tim  plows  the  potatoes.  She  often  works 
in  the  fields,  but  tradition  assigns  the 
lighter  tasks  to  her.  She  may  “stir”  the 
potatoes,  that  is,  hoe  them,  but  she  must 
not  “land”  them,  which  is  heavier  work. 

Mary  sums  up  her  week  of  work.  “On 
Monday,”  she  says,  “I  do  the  washing, 
on  Tuesday  the  ironing,  on  Wednesday  I 
work  in  the  vegetables,  on  Thursday  I 
make  the  butter,  on  Friday  to  market  at 
Cratloe,  on  Saturday  I  get  ready  for  Sun¬ 
day,  and  on  Sunday  I  go  to  Mass  and  do 
as  little  as  I  can.” 

While  there  are  certain  field  tasks  that 
fall  to  her,  she  expects  very  little  reciproc¬ 
ity  from  Tim.  He  enjoys  absolute  freedom 
from  household  tasks;  the  Irish  male 
shuns  such  eflPeminate  chores.  A  husband 
caught  drying  the  supper  dishes  would 
never  again  dare  to  show  his  face  at  the 
pub. 

Although  Tim  may  work  from  sun  to 
sun,  he  regards  the  evenings  as  his  own. 
He  may  go  to  the  pub,  a  mile  away  at 
Banratty,  or  he  may  join  a  group  of  his 
friends  in  a  bit  of  mild  gambling,  talk, 
and  song.  The  Irish  are  gregarious  and  in 
the  country,  where  recreational  outlets  are 
limited,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
the  men  to  gather  frequently.  These  in¬ 
formal  clubs  are  strictly  limited  to  age 
groups.  The  old  men  shun  the  frivolous 
pastimes  of  the  young  and  invite  no  new 
member  to  their  conclaves  unless  he  has 
reached  a  dignified  age. 

Mary  will  remain  at  home,  gathering 
up  the  loose  ends  of  work  she  was  not  able 
to  do  during  the  day.  She  looks  forward 
to  the  rare  trip  to  Limerick  to  the  movie, 
or  a  dance  at  some  neighbor’s  home  on  a 
holiday.  Both  she  and  Tim  attend  Mass 
on  Sunday  at  Father  Quinlan’s  church  at 
Cratloe,  a  village  two  miles  down  the 
Limerick  highway.  They  both  attend  the 
great  spring  fairs  where  the  farmers  of  the 
countryside  buy  and  sell  their  stock.  Now 
and  then  there  will  be  a  wake  for  the 
dead,  or  a  “live”  wake,  a  going-away 
party  for  one  who  is  emigrating. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  community  life 
among  the  eight  families  at  Moyhill.  The 
women  trade  seeds  and  eggs,  borrow  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  help  out  in  sickness  and 
when  the  new  baby  comes.  The  men  trade 
labor,  machinery  and  skills.  Although  Tim 
and  Maiy  Caffrey  are  new  in  Moyhill, 
they  are  not  “outsiders”.  An  “outsider”, 
explains  Tim,  “is  one  who  has  lived  in 
a  community  less  than  a  hundred  years.” 
He  says  a  family  from  Dublin  bought  a 
farm  near  Limerick  in  1864  and  are  still 
regarded  as  aliens. 

Them 

Mary  Caffrey  took  a  basin  of  scrub 
water  to  the  door  and  heaved  it  into  the 
darkness.  She  turned  with  frightened  eyes 
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to  her  husband,  “What  have  I  done!”  she 
said.  “I  did  it  without  thinking.” 

Tim  laughed,  “Don’t  be  superstitious. 
Mary.” 

But  Mary  was  troubled.  She  bqldly 
asserted  that  she  really  didn’t  believe  that 
throwing  soiled  water  into  a  dark  barn¬ 
yard  was  bad  luck,  but  yet  she  could  not 
forget  how  terrified  her  grandmother  had 
b<*en  when  she  had  done  the  same  thing 
many  years  ago. 

She  had  told  Mary  that  should  the 
soiled  water  happen  to  fall  on  one  of 
THEM  as  they  passed,  something  dread¬ 
ful  might  happen.  The  cow  would  fall 
sick,  a  baby  would  weaken  and  die,  or 
the  butter  fail  to  come. 

Irish  folklore  has  had  a  good  press,  so 
good  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Irish  have  implicit  faith  in  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  fairies,  goblins,  pixies,  fays, 
peists.  brocshidhes,  ghosts,  devils,  demons, 
sea  serpents  and  mermaids — and  other 
local  little  people  of  the  other  world. 

To  the  Irishman,  the  fairies  that  he 
tells  you  about  are  nothing  more  than 
items  of  common  sense  dressed  up  in 
dreamlike  clothes.  Sometimes  they  are 
twinges  of  conscience  or  impulses  to  do 
the  wise  and  good  act.  Everybody  knows 
that  it’s  bad  hygiene  to  throw  soiled  water 
near  the  back  door,  particularly  at  night 
when  the  sun  cannot  dry  it  quickly. 

The  young  people  jeer  at  the  beliefs 
of  their  grandmothers.  The  fairies  are 
losing  ground  in  Ireland,  for  the  whole 
cult  is  under  attack  from  church  and 
school.  Yet,  there  are  those,  among  the 
elders  who  speak  only  Gaelic  and  remem¬ 
ber  their  youth  more  clearly  than  the 
event  of  yesterday,  who  drop  a  shilling  in 
a  shoe  at  night  to  keep  THEM  away  from 
the  sleeping  household,  or  furtively  leave 
a  slice  of  bread  on  the  doorstep  for 
THEM  as  they  make  their  nocturnal 
visits. 

And  indeed  the  old  ones  may  be 
right.  What  man.  Irish  or  alien,  walking 
the  paths  along  the  Shannon  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  early  moon  is  riding  high 
but  hears  the  murmur  of  tiny^  voices 
among  the  reeds,  and  sees  the  shapes  of 
small  forms  watching  from  the  shadows? 

What  man,  lingering  too  long  over  the 
last  pint  of  stout  at  Ryan’s  pub,  can  pass 
the  magic  towers  of  Banratty  ruin,  with 
the  mists  hanging  like  a  shroud  around 
the  high  battlements,  but  can  hear  the 
moans  of  the  last  English  baron,  with  his 
throat  cut  and  his  castle  burning  about 
him  these  five  centuries  gone? 

But  call  an  Irishman  superstitious  and 
he  will  invite  you  to  take  off  your  coat 
and  step  outside.  “The  Irish  are  smart,” 
he  says.  “The  smartest  people  in  the 
world  and  the  bravest.  They  rule  the 
world.”  Indeed  he  may  be  right,  as  a 
glance  at  the  city  hall  directory  in  most 
any  American  city  will  show. 
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BLACKBERRIES 
(Continued  from  page  53) 

The  busiest  season  is  harv'est.  Around 
McLoud  it  begins  in  June,  but  in  other 
sections  where  other  types  of  berries  are 
grown,  it  may  come  either  earlier  or  later. 
Like  pruning,  it  is  a  job  that  is  tough  on 
the  hands  unless  protected  by  gloves.  The 
thorns  scratch,  the  weeds  and  suckers 
grow  rank,  while  dust  and  blackberry 
juice  work  into  every  pore  of  the  skin. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  is  the  picker. 
Around  McLoud,  as  in  most  berry  pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  pickers  come  in  many  vari¬ 
eties.  There  are  the  school  kids  and  the 
local  farm  families.  There  are  Indians 
from  nearby  Shawnee  and  Tecumseh, 
and  a  few  transient  laborers  that  make  a 
living  following  the  harvests.  There  are 
five-year-olds  and  those  who  claim  to  be 
in  their  eighties. 


They  all  get  the  same  pay — five  cents 
per  quart  picked.  One  Indian,  his  wife 
and  two  kids  averaged  $6  to  $8  a  day. 
“But,”  said  the  boss  of  the  family,  “kids 
eat  more  ’n  they  pick;  don’t  help  much.” 

The  picking  system  is  one  of  the  few 
universal  set-ups  around  McLoud.  Each 
worker  checks  in  early  at  a  field  crating 
shed.  There,  he  gets  a  carrier  that  holds 
six  or  eight  quart  baskets.  On  each  trip  to 
the  shed,  he  receives  a  check  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts  delivered.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  he  is  paid  off  either  in  cash  or  a  one- 
third  share  of  the  berries  he  picked. 

.  Blackberry  picking  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Your  feet  heat  up,  and  your  hands 
and  arms  wear  down.  Your  legs  go  to 
sleep  on  you  if  you  squat  too  long  in  the 
same  spot.  It’s  a  nerve  grinding  job  that 
leaves  you  with  sand  in  your  teeth  and  an 
active  dislike  for  blackberries,  until  you 
see  them  in  cobblers. 

You  have  to  be  careful  what  you  pick, 
because  all  the  fruit  doesn’t  rijien  at  the 
same  time.  The  lack  of  uniformity  makes 
it  necessary  to  hit  each  field  about  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  “And,”  says  Bar¬ 
nett,  “each  one  gets  worked  over  about 
six  or  eight  times  during  the  month  and  a 
half  harvest  season.”  The  grower  expects 
a  crew  of  50  to  cover  the  average  15-acre 
field  in  a  day. 
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The  McLoud  blackberries  are  the  Lawton  variety.  They  have 
kept  too  busy  producing  to  bother  much  about  disease  or  insects. 
They  are  also  tops  for  shipping.  The  growers  have  berry  patches 
varying  in  size  from  one  to  30  acres,  and  with  proper  care,  they 
last  indefinitely. 

The  Lawton  variety,  characteristic  of  the  bush  type,  is  popular 
throughout  the  Southwest,  but  other  varieties  are  favored  in 
other  growing  areas.  Before  you  plant,  it  would  be  wise  to  check 
with  local  growers  or  the  country  agent  or  nurseryman  to  find 
the  best  type  for  your  own  locality. 

Blackberries  are  cultivated  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  except  southern  Florida,  the  more  arid  Western  states 
where  dry  winds  wither  the  ripening  fruit,  and  the  colder  sections 
of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Montana. 

Texas  is  the  chief  producer  and  has  been  for  many  years.  The 
best  growing  area  extends  south  and  west  from  the  Virginias 
and  North  Carolina  through  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  down 
into  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Outside  this  general  area,  they  are 
grown  to  some  extent  along  the  West  Coast,  in  California,  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon  and  the  Puget  Sound  region  of 
Washington,  New  York,  southern  New  Jersey  and  Michigan. 
Blackberries  grow  wild  in  a  good  many  of  these  areas,  but  since 
they  get  improper  attention,  their  commercial  value  is  low. 

No  fruit,  of  course,  is  disease  proof.  The  worst  that  blackberry 
growers  have  to  fight  are  anthracnose,  leaf  spot,  orange  rust  and 
crown  gall.  The  first  two  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  a  delayed 
dormant  spray  about  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Commer¬ 
cial  liquid  lime-sulphur  used  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  in  ten 
gallons  of  spray  is  the  most  effective.  The  best  control  of  the 
other  two  is  to  dig  up  the  diseased  plants  with  as  much  of  the 
root  system  as  possible,  and  burn  them. 

There  are  insects,  too.  And  perhaps  the  worst  pest  is  the 
red-necked  cane  borer.  Again,  the  best  control  is  burning. 

Blackberries  do  not  perform  the  impossible.  For  instance,  one 
Oklahoma  grower  did  little  to  no  cultivating,  no  pruning,  and 
no  fertilizing.  When  harvest  came  around ,  his  patches  were 
wicked  things  for  the  pickers  to  look  at,  and  he  had  a  hard  time 
getting  pickers  to  work  for  him.  It  was  too  much  work,  too  many 
scratches,  and  not  enough  pay  to  be  attractive.  The  berries  that 
were  picked  were  runts,  so  inferior  that  his  association  refused 
to  handle  them.  His  neighbors  agreed  that  he  was  lucky  to  get  40 
crates  to  the  acre.  He  paid  out  more  than  he  had  coming  in. 

A  Few  For  The  Garden 

Blackberries  in  the  home  garden  demand  the  same  care  as 
those  grown  for  commercial  markets.  A  row  or  two,  or  from 
20  to  50  plants,  should  give  an  average  family  an  ample  supply 
both  fresh  and  canned. 

Before  planting,  the  home  grower  should  plow  his  land  deep 
and  turn  under  an  application  of  manure.  This  will  help  make 
a  vigorous  growth.  A  six-inch  mulch  worked  well  under  the  vines 
and  between  the  rows  in  early  December  is  a  refinement  practical 
for  the  home  and  small  grower.  Old  hay  and  straw  are  recom¬ 
mended.  These  mulches  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil  and  tend 
to  keep  down  sucker  growth.  They  also  help  hold  the  moisture, 
and  thus  ease  the  cultivation  job.  After  three  or  four  years  of 
mulching,  however,  weed  and  grass  will  get  a  toehold  and  make 
summer  cultivation  essential.  As  a  rule,  mulches  are  impractical 
for  the  larger  growers. 


They  Organized 

The  McLoud  growers  found  that  no  matter  how  sweet  the 
berry  or  how  big  the  crop,  full-time  growers  won’t  show  a  profit 
without  some  sort  of  sales  organization. 

Blackberry  growers  in  McLoud  met  their  first  troubles  in  the 
early  and  middle  thirties  when  corn  and  cotton  were  failing.  In 
desperation,  farmers  peddled  their  fruit  on  the  streets  of  nearby 
Oklahoma  City  and  Shawnee.  It  was  a  simple  case  of  making 
money  or  leave  the  old  homestead.  Unfortunately,  hopes  for 
the  new  crop  vanished  like  smoke  rings  when  the  local  market 
became  over-saturated.  A  few  growers  can  sell  their  berries  at 
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04J  don’t  have  to  pay  a  small  for¬ 
tune  or  buy  a  large  farm  to  make 
your  dream  of  a  practical  country 
home  come  true.  All  you  need  is  a 
little  land!  The  “Have-More”  Plan 
shows  you  how  to  transform  as  little  as 
one  acre  into  the  best  and  happiest  liv¬ 
ing  any  family  could  want.  And  you 
can  make  that  acre  pay  for  itself! 

You’ll  be  amazed  what  you  can  do  today  on 
a  little  land — even  in  your  spare  lime.’  You  can 
have  a  bearinit  orchard  in  just  18  months!  You 
can  raise  a  year’s  supply  of  chickens  in  nine 
weeks — in  a  3x4  fool  space.  You  can  raise  a 
pis  without  buyins  feed.  You  ran  own  a  small 
greenhouse — one  anybody  can  afford— that 
waters  plants  and  controls  heat  automatically. 

And  Ihe  besi  pari  of  il  is  lhal  you  can  enjoy 
Ihis  wonderful  new  way  of  living  on  less  lhan 
$100  a  monih.  Just  a  small  income — from 
your  Social  Security  or  a  part-time  job,  or  a 

pension— and  you  can  live  like 
a  king  for  Ihe  rest  of  your  life! 

Ed  and  Carolyn  Robinson 
have  spent  six  years  gathering 
the  newest  and  best  knowledge 
for  you.  experimenting  at  their 
own  little  place,  “trading” 
methods  and  ideas  with  experts 
and  amateurs  all  over  the 
world.  (Perhaps  you’ve  seen  the 
stories  about  their  “miniature” 
farm  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Reader’s  Digest,  Better 
Homes  and  Cardens,  etc.)  Now 
let  them  show  you  how  to 
HAVE  MORE  on  YOUR  place! 

Everything  You’ll  Ever 
Need  to  Know  About 
Successful  Country  Living! 

If  you  have  a  garden,  farm, 
or  country  home,  you’ll  certain¬ 
ly  want  a  copy  of  this  wonder 
book.  Reader’s  Digest  calls  it 
“Good  news  for  the  millions 
who  have  or  want  a  couple  of 
acres  in  the  country.”  Or,_  if 
you’re  cooped  up  in  the  city, 
tired  of  noise,  dirt,  and  high 
costs,  you’ll  want  to  see  how 
easily  you  can  afford  a  little 
land  in  the  nearby  countryside, 
where  vou  and  your  wife  and 
children  ran  realiv  begin  to 
live.  The  “Have-More”  Plan 
tells  you  just  how — step-by-step ! 

Now  You  Don’t  Need 
0  BIG  Income  to  Retire 

The  “Have-More”  Plan  will 
show  you  just  how  to  pick  the 
right  place,  how  to  lay  out 
your  grounds  and  design  your 
house,  how  to  raise  much  of 
your  food,  how  to  stretch  your 
retirement  income  into  the  hap¬ 
piest  life  anyone  could  want! 

Act  Now! 

Make  the  most  of  that  coun¬ 
try  place  you  now  have — or  ex¬ 
pect  to  have.  The  “Have- 
More”  Plan  will  save  you  end¬ 
less  trouble  and  expense,  solve 
a  thousand  problems  and  an¬ 
swer  countless  important  ques¬ 
tions  for  vou.  It  costs  only  $I — 
BUT  FIRST  WE  WANT  YOU 
TO  EXAMINE  IT  FREE!  Mail 
coupon  NOW !  The  Country 
Bookstore,  P.  O.  Box  3101, 
Soroton,  Conn. 

[send  no  MONEVV^R^P^lr 

Mail  This  Caupon  NOW  to  THE  COUNTRY  BOOKSTORE 
I  P.  0.  Box  3101.  NOROTON.  CONN. 

I  Send  me  the  "Hare-More”  Plan.  If  I  keep  It.  ITI  send  one 
I  dollar,  plus  ten  rents  for  postaxe.  parking,  handling.  If  It 
:  doesn't  please  me.  I’ll  send  It  bark,  owe  you  nothing. 
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ON  CONCKtn 
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ogsea  lassitas 


All  This  —  and  More 
—  for  only  $1 

1.  Sotting  Up  a  Homestead 

2.  Plan  a  **Harvest  Room** 
With  Your  Wife 

aT.  Plans  for  a  Small  Bara 

4.  Importanre  of  Raising 
Part  of  Your  Food 

A  Good  Carden  W'itli 
a  Lot  Less  Work! 

6.  The  Kind  of  Derriea 
and  Crapes  Money 
Can*t  Buy 

7.  Two  Ways  to  Have  Tree 
Fruits  on  a  Small  Plaee 

8.  Fresh  Fggs  from  Your 
Own  Hens 

9.  New,  Easy  Way  to  Raise 
the  Tenderest  Fowl 

10.  Rabbit  Is  Delirious^* 
Costs  Less  to  Produee 

11.  Ham,  Baeon,  Park,  Lard 

a  few  rents  a  pound 

12.  The  Miniature  Dairy 

13.  Modern  Dairy  Goat 
2*4  Quarts  a  Day 

14.  Quirk  Freezers 

15.  Transportation  and 
Power 

16.  Setting  Up  a  Home 
Workshop 


I  Your  Name 
!  Address  . 


llMease  Print  Plainly) 


I  City.. 


Zone .  State.. 


I  If  you  send  a  dollar  now.  that  will  save  us  record  keeplnit 
I  and  save  YOU  the  ten-rent  shipping  charite.  We'll  rive  you 
I  DOUBLE  your  money  back  If  you  return  the  plan  in  10  days! 
I  That’s  how  sure  we  are  you’ll  like  it! 


“This  Is  The  Way 
We  Want  to  Live  The 
Rest  of  Our  Lives ...” 

Six  yean  ago  we  lived  in  a 
big  apartment  house.  I  had 
a  pretty  good  job.  But  deep 
in  our  hearts,  we  knew  we 
were  not  really  living.  We 
never  seemed  to  be  in  good 
health.  When  the  year  ended, 
all  I  had  left  was  a  big  bundle 
of  cancelled  checks. 

Today  we  not  only  feel  and 
live  better,  but  we  are  secure 
— and  independent.  Carolyn 
and  I  have  put  the  whole 
story  into  an  illustrated  book, 
which  is  youn  for  FREE  EX¬ 
AMINATION.  Costs  only  $1 
if  you  decide  to  keep  it. 

Ed  RsbiasMi 
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•‘CREATING  A  STANDARD 
OP  EXCELLENCE”  it  an  au¬ 
thoritative,  illustrated,  56-page 
book  that  will  help  you  breed  bet¬ 
ter  cattle,  build  a  better  income. 
It  will  help  you  get  the  most  from 
the  ready  market  for  quality 
Guernsey  offspring  .  .  .  help  you 
beneht  from  the  ever-growing  de¬ 
mand  for  premium-priced  GOLD¬ 
EN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 

Send  50^  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book, 
“CREATING  A  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE." 


Breeders 


956  GROVi  ST.,  PETiRBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Jhe  American  Quernsey  Qattle  Qlub 


Clean  plowing  once  over  b  **ainart  Canning** 
anywhere,  but  especially  where  com  borw 
chew  up  profits.  Find  out  how  d&e  LANTZ 
KUTTER'KOLTER  helps  a  moldboard 
plow  to  cut  through  and  turn  under  tough 
hybrid  stalks  and  roots,  combined  straw, 
cover  crops,  trash  of  all  kinds,  saving  time 
and  money.  Nothing  else  like  it.  Thousands 
in  use. 

IS  THE  TIME  . . . 

to  get  ready  for  Spring 
plowing. 

WRITE  today  for  this 
FREE  illustrated  folder 
telling  how  others  are 
profiting  by  better 
plowing  with  the 
double4>lade  Lants 
Kutter>Kolter. 

We  oIm  matmfaetuTe  the 
famout  Lantt  original 
rlacMs-GrappU  Hay  Fork 
and  the  Liaax  Sickle 
Grinder.  MAM. 

THIS 

COUPON 
MOW 


NOW 


j  Lantt  MannCactiuing  Co^  Inc..  Dept.  52  | 

•  Valpandao,  Indiana  • 

I  Plcaae  tend  me  Free  iUnattated  Colder  on  better  j 
I  plowing  with  the  Lantt  Kiitter.Koller.  j 

I  Name. . . . Ret. . 

I  City . State .  I 


I  roadside  stands  or  to  local  grocers,  but  it 
:  doesn’t  take  many  growers  in  an  area  to 
flood  the  market. 

'  Farmers  watched  their  fruit  spoil  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  as  ever\’  new’  truckload  of 
fresh  berries  forced  a  slash  in  prices. 
There  were  many  weary  men  in  McLoud 
in  those  days  who  saw  what  small  change 
they  did  collect  slip  away  almost  before 
they  returned  home.  Blackberries  were  the 
perfect  crop,  but  they  didn’t  sell. 

Then  Jess  Barnett  began  to  realize 
that  a  group  could  do  what  w'as  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  single  man.  With  the  aid  of 
county  agent  Jim  Lawrence,  he  laid  care¬ 
ful  plans.  In  1939,  they  came  up  with  the 
answer.  It  was  the  McLoud  Blackberry 
Growers  Association. 

It  was  a  simple  co-op  organization  that 
depended  largely  on  the  growers  bringing 
I  all  their  berries  to  one  place.  Until  1946, 
that  one  place  was  Jess  Barnett’s  old 
sweet  potato  shed  where  incoming  trucks 
got  in  the  way  of  outgoing  trucks.  There 
wasn’t  enough  room  for  storage,  but  the 
building  had  to  do. 

And  while  farmers  brought  in  the  ber- 
'  ries,  Jess  Barnett  kept  busy  trv'ing  to  per¬ 
suade  buyers  to  come  to  town.  7'hey  were 
reluctant  at  first,  but  today,  the  buyers 
are  the  ones  who  do  the  phoning.  W’hen 
they  stream  in  during  the  harvest  season, 
it  is  to  the  Association’s  new  warehouse, 

I  built  two  years  ago.  When  they  head  out, 

I  it  is  to  points  as  distant  as  Denver,  Kan- 
'  sas  City,  and  Dallas. 

There  were  30  growers  in  that  first  or- 
!  ganization  with  about  75  acres  of  berries. 

[  Their  dramatic  success  convinced  other 
farmers  they  had  a  sound  idea  and  the 
•  brains  to  make  it  work.  Now,  there  are 
i  about  1 75  growers  and  over  700  produc- 
j  ing  acres. 

I  A  grower  who  treats  his  berries  right 
!  can  expect  to  gross  from  $750  to  $1,200 
j  an  acre  in  a  good  year.  The  net  income 
i  will  range  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  gross.  That  amount  is  often 
heavily  increased  by  profit  from  the  sale 
of  plants. 

When  production  outstrips  local  con¬ 
sumption,  the  retailer  has  the  grower  over 
a  barrel,  because  the  berries  have  to 
move.  For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  to  have 
a  market  outlet  promised  even  before 
planting.  And  when  the  growing  reaches 
big  business  proportions,  big  business 
methods  should  be  adopted  and  some  sort 
of  sales  association  established. 

Today,  growers  don’t  know  what  to 
expect.  They  do  know  their  .output  will 
increase,  and  are  hoping  this  will  make  up 
for  the  expected  drop  in  the  market  price. 

An  average  yield  for  a  well  cared  for 
patch  is  about  100  crates,  of  24  quarts 
each,  to  the  acre.  However,  that  may 
easily  double  when  everything  goes  right. 
Price,  of  course,  depiends  on  the  quality  of 
the  product,  the  extent  of  local  sales,  the 
nearness  of  the  market  and  canning  and 
quick  freeze  organizations.  It  varies  from 
city  to  city  and  from  day  to  day.  But 
McLoud  growers  are  happy  when  they 


Your  own  tractor  runs  this  emergency  power  plant. 
Can  be  hooked  up  quickly  to  any  power-take-aff 
end  gives  you  AC  Current  up  to  5KW  (5000  Watts) 
lo  operate  all  farm  and  household  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  case  of  power  failure. 

An  easy  change-over  makes  it  also  a  200  Ampere 
AC  Arc  Welder  that  con  be  token  anywhere  a  trac¬ 
tor  can  go.  Make  repairs  in  the  field — save  cosily 
delays.  Also  save  by  making  your  own  farm  equip¬ 
ment. 

WHY  BUY  AN  EXTRA  ENGINE?  Use  your  tractor 
or  truck  take-off,  and  gel  a  200  Ampere  AC  Welder 
In  addition  to  an  emergency  power  plant. 

Costs  less  than  you  think.  Write  today  for  free 
information  without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 

HOBART  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
BOX  FQ  493,  TROY,  OHIO 


Helps  maintain  high  standards  of 
Dairy  Farm  sanitation  for  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  milk  that  brings  top 
quality  prices. 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsbursh  13,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  QUALITY 
FULL-SIZED  FRUIT 

Eesier-re-cere-fer  fraat 
Whether  you  want  larger 
yields  per  acre  —  harvests 
commanding  highest  market 
prices— or  luscious  fruit  for 
jmur  own  table.  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees  are  more  profitable 
stocks  for  you. 

Early  bearing  at  2  to  3  years  of  age  (up  to  6 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees) ;  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick;  no  expensive  power  equip¬ 
ment;  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  catalog.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  care  of  many  choice  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums  and  other  size-con¬ 
trolled  stocks..  Apples  grafted  on  true  East  Mail¬ 
ing  rootstocks.  Nos.  I  to  IX,  to  meet  special  needs. 

Also  learn  about  ESPALIERS  (TRAINED 
FRUIT  TREES)— decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for 
trellis,  wall  or  hedge.  Our  catalog  will  show  you 
iust  how  our  proven  stocks  of  these  modern  trees 
can  bring  you  greater  profits. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  F-1 
The  What,  When.  Where  &  How  to  in  the  Plant¬ 
ing  &  Care  of  Dwarf  &  Trained  Fruit  Trees 


iHfNRT  lEUTHARDTl 

iPort  ChmMter  •  New  York 

King  Street  opp.  Comly  Avnuu 
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receive  from  23  to  27  cents  a  quart  whole¬ 
sale.  Figured  by  the  crate,  that  would 
bring  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  bad  years  like 
McLoud’s  1947  when  the  yield  was  cut  in 
half  by  a  late  freeze  following  a  mild 
winter.  It  caught  the  berry  plants  with 
their  sap  up  and  left  Ike  Barrett’s  bank 
without  its  usual  permanent  deposit  in¬ 
crease  of  $50,000.  Good  luck  can’t  follow 
any  crop  to  eternity  even  though  the 
growers  sweat  to  make  it  follow  as  long 
as  possible. 

What  pleases  the  McLoud  growers  is 
that  they’ve  found  a  paying  answer  for 
their  battered  uplands.  Their  main  con¬ 
cern  at  present  is  to  find  a  way  to  meet  the 
year  ’round  demand  for  their  crop. 

In  McLoud,  the  hunger  and  debt  of  the 
thirties  seem  far  away,  but  not  forgotten. 
Soil  conservation  is  spreading  and  essen¬ 
tial.  New  experiments  continue  with  fer¬ 
tilizers.  “You  know,”  says  B.  J.  Slate,  one 
of  the  leading  growers  in  the  McLoud 
area,  “if  we  treat  this  land  right,  we  can 
leave  something  behind  us  besides  miseries 
when  we  die.” 


THE  AUTHOR — Robert  M.  Henry  spends  most  of  his 
time  writing  news  copy  for  radio  station  WMT,  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  He  was  born  in  Oklahoma  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  been  writing 
for  a  wide  variety  of  magazines  for  several  years.  This  is 
his  first  appearance  in  Farm  Quarterly. 


SEEDS  IN  COATS 
(Continued  from  page  59) 

The  coat  was  first  put  on  the  seed  for 
size  and  shape  to  make  it  easier  to  handle 
in  planting;  nutrients  and  chemicals  were 
added  to  help  the  seedling  on  its  way ;  and 
then  it  was  found  that  the  very  presence 
of  the  coat  helped  keep  the  seed  alive  and 
vigorous  until  conditions  were  right  for 
growing.  The  coating  protects  the  seed 
during  hot  dry  periods  when  it  must  lie 
dormant  and  also  when  there  is  too  much 
moisture  and  the  naked  seed  would  be 
flooded  out  or  rot  in  the  wet  ground. 

The  pelleting  of  seed  raised  a  second 
problem,  the  development  of  a  precision 
planter  that  can  space  the  seed  uniformly 
within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  tolerance. 
One  of  the  handicaps  to  the  use  of  pel¬ 
leted  seed  is  the  shortage  of  such  planters 
that  will  space  the  individual  seed  accu¬ 
rately,  place  them  at  a  uniform  depth  and 
cover  them  adequately. 

Farm  equipment  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  never  been  slow  to  see  such  a 
problem  and  come  up  with  a  device  that 
will  whip  it.  Several  manufacturers  of 
conventional  type  seed  drills  have  made 
minor  variations  in  their  equipment  to 
convert  them  into  space  planters  of  pel¬ 
leted  seed.  One  company,  Harbison- 
Paine,  Inc.,  of  Loveland,  Colorado,  has 
produced  its  Milton  Precision  Planter 
which  is  especially  machined  to  plant  pel¬ 
leted  seed  at  uniform  spacing  and  depth. 

In  the  research  stage  is  a  precision 
planter  that  taxes  the  imagination.  It  will 
pick  up  the  seed  and  discharge  it  by  mag- 


The  SIIVBR  KING  TRACTOR 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING 
SILVER  KING  FEATURES: 

*  Easy,  finger-tip  steering 

*  Powerful  safety  brakes 

*  Low  fuel  consumption 

*  Convenient  side  and  rear 
power  take-off 

*  Speeds  up  to  20  MPH 

*  Easy  operation,  smooth  power 
for  field  or  highway 

*  Multi-range  governor 

*  3  and  4  wheel  models 

*  Hydraulic  control 


Now  all  your  farm  work  can  be  done  the  easy,  speedy, 
ECONOMICAL  Way... with  a  rugged  Silver  King  Tractor. 
You’ll  take  pride  in  its  streamlined  beauty.  Biit  your 
biggest  thrill  will  come  when  you  operate  the  Silver 
King.  Feel  the  power  of  that  high  compression  engine 
that  makes  every  drop  of  fuel  do  a  full  job;  feel  the 
ease  of  Silver  King  steering  as  you  pull  heavy  loads 
smoothly,  swiftly,  safely  over  field  or  highway.  Yes,  and 
feel  the  com  fort  that  makes  your  day’s  work  less  tiring 
on  any  farm  job  from  planting  to  harvest.  Visit  your 
Silver  King  dealer  for  the  working  thrill  of  a  lifetime! 

FREE!  Write  for  your  copy  of  Silver  King  News  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Learn  the  many  ways  to  increase 
farm  efficiency  with  modem  Silver  King  methods. 


THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  COMPANY,  Dept.  C-2,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


“Pioneer  and  leader  in  irrigation  for  nearly  a  half  century” 


the  most  complete 
line  of  sprinklers 
for  lightweight 
portable  pipe 

SKINNER  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  sprinklers 
on  the  market  today,  ranging  in  size  from  1  G.P.M. 
at  5  lbs.  pressure  ta  410  G.P.M.  and  100  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  SKINNER  sprinkler  incorporates  all  of  these 
outstanding  features:  adjustment  for  controlling 
rotation,  working  parts  easily  accessible,  no  tool 
required  when  making  adjustments,  bronze,  brass 
and  stainless  steel  parts  throughout. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  SKINNER 
Irrigation  Co.,  200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


SKINNER 
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irS  WONDERFUL 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 


TifieK  “JfM  ^eat  with  a 

UlHRin  moRninc 
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Inquire  today! 
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netism.  To  accomplish  this  a  small  amount 
of  iron  powder  will  be  added  to  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  which  will  then  attract  it 
to  the  magnet. 

The  pelleted  seeds  are  planted  at  the 
same  depth  or  slightly  shallower  than 
is  recommended  for  the  bare  seed  since 
they  do  not  require  any  more  moisture 
for  germination  than  they  do  when  naked. 
Good  cultural  practices,  however,  are 
more  important  with  pelleted  seeds  since 
the  farmer  is  spacing  them  properly  and 
counting  on  every  seed  producing  a 
plant.  With  the  naked  seed  of  sugar 
beets  he  will  sprinkle  two  million  seeds 
into  the  furrow  to  get  24,000  mature 
plants,  but  with  pelleted  seeds  the  ratio  is 
about  two  to  one.  Good  soil  preparation 
resulting  in  a  firm  seed  bed  and  proper 
planting  will  produce  the  important  pel- 
let-soil-moisture  relationship  that  starts 
the  plant  on  its  way. 

On  the  inaccessible  mountain  slopes 
and  the  vast  range  areas  of  the  West,  pel¬ 
leted  grass  and  tree  seeds  are  being  sown 
from  airplanes  as  one  measure  in  the  re¬ 
forestation  and  erosion  control  battle. 
Their  coating  gives  them  weight  for  accu¬ 
rate  seeding  and  protects  them  from  birds, 
rodents  and  heat  while  they  lie  on  the 
surface  waiting  for  enough  moisture  to 
germinate.  Dr.  Vogelsang  is  pelleting 
many  tons  of  Crested  Wheat  grass  with 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
experimenting  in  order  to  find  a  way  to 
reclaim  the  millions  of  acres  of  depleted 
range  land. 

Still  More  Research 

Dr.  Vogelsang  is  not  the  only  producer 
of  pelleted  seeds;  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
panies  are  hard  at  work  putting  coats  on 
seeds  and  studying  the  many  problems  of 
this  new  industry.  Among  the  companies 
who  are  pelleting  or  distributing  pelleted 
seed  are  Ferry’-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Filtrol 
Corporation  of  Vernon,  California,  and 
Burgess  Seed  and  Plant  Co.  of  Galesburg, 
Michigan. 

All  of  these  companies  can  f)oint  to 
a  few  phenomenal  results  that  have  been 
obtained  from  the  use  of  pelleted  seeds. 
Early  Chatham  tomatoes  planted  as  late 
as  June  22  with  no  transplanting 
were  harvested  in  Michigan  before  frost. 
Danish  cabbage,  sown  in  spaced  rows, 
matured  in  75  days,  almost  a  month 
earlier  than  transplanted  cabbage.  Lai^je 
scale  carrot  and  beet  production  has  been 
achieved  without  the  expense  of  thinning. 

Unfortunately  not  all  results  have  been 
so  successful  and  there  have  been  a  few 
out  and  out  failures.  In  greenhouse  trials 
conducted  by  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  it  was  found  that  the 
emergence  of  seedlings  was  delayed  and 
that  the  spacing  was  not  superior  to  con¬ 
ventional  methods.  This  company  did  not 
have  a  precision  planter  available  at  the 
time  of  these  tests,  however. 

In  rigorous  tests  conducted  by  Cornell 
University  a  number  of  faults  were  found 
in  pelleted  seeds  which  caused  the  scien- 
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tists  at  Ithaca  to  conclude  that  more  re¬ 
search  was  necessary  before  they  would 
recommend  this  process  which  holds  so 
many  exciting  possibilities.  They  found 
that  with  very  small  seeds  there  were 
often  more  than  one  seed  to  a  pellet 
which  would  defeat  the  primary  purpose 
of  pelleting.  They  also  found  that  as  much 
as  30  per  cent  of  normally  clean  seed, 
which  they  had  pelleted,  turned  out  to  be 
dummy  pellets  formed  around  bits  of  dirt 
or  chaff.  Dr.  A.  G.  Newhall  found  that 
emergence  of  the  seedling  is  always  two 
or  three  days  later  than  with  naked  seed 
and  that  the  delay  is  still  greater  when  the 
ground  is  crusted. 

The  situation  in  Michigan  is  probably 
typical  of  the  state  of  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country.  There 
Maurice  Frakes,  Agricultural  Research 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  is  not  making  any  all-out  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  growers  to  use  pel¬ 
leted  seeds.  In  the  first  place  there  are  not 
enough  precision  drills  available  to  plant 
the  seed  properly.  Secondly,  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  pelleted  seed  has  not  been  con-  I 
sistently  good. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  bad  results, 
and  the  lack  of  precision  planters,  the  | 
farmers  are  taking  to  pelleted  seed. 
Growers  for  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  started  using  pelleted  seed  on  250 
acres  three  years  ago  and  finished  this  j 
year  with  8,000  acres  of  beets  grown 
with  pelleted  seed.  This,  in  the  face  of  the 
company’s  refusal  to  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tice,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  outweigh  the  disadvantages  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  farmers. 

The  cost  factor  is  one  that  the  pelleting 
companies  like  to  emphasize.  They  point 
out  that  though  the  cost  of  pelleting  runs 
around  15  cents  a  pound  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  naked  seed,  the  saving  of 
seed  through  precision  planting  will  more 
than  pay  the  pelleting  cost.  With  sugar 
beets,  for  example,  the  standard  practice 
is  to  plant  eight  pounds  of  pellets  to  the 
acre  which  cost,  seed  and  all,  $2.27  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  cost  of  $2.60  for  the  four 
pounds  of  naked  seed  required  for  the  i 
old  method  of  planting. 

Though  the  greatest  effort  to  date  has 
been  expended  on  sugar  beets,  the  future 
of  pelleting  will  certainly  be  more  im¬ 
portant  in  truck  crops.  As  the  researchers 
iron  out  the  wrinkles  in  their  processes, 
the  growers  of  tomatoes,  onions,  lettuce, 
carrots,  celery  and  other  garden  crops 
that  demand  so  much  hand  labor  will 
profit.  Housewives  and  gardeners  hope  l 
that  pelleted  seeds  will  eliminate  the 
tedious  chore  of  thinning — a  sad  task  for 
the  softhearted,  this  plucking  out  the  very 
plants  that  caused  so  much  excitement  a 
few  days  earlier  by  actually  growing. 

Dr.  Vogelsang  and  the  other  scientists 
working  on  the  project  are  well  aware 
that  they  have  more  work  to  do  before 
they  reach  perfection.  Already  they  claim 
to  have  corrected  some  of  the  faults  found 
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by  the  Cornell  scientists.  The  occurrence 
of  more  than  one  seed  to  a  pellet  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one  p)er  cent  and  is 
found  chiefly  in  tomato  seeds  which  tend 
to  stick  together.  Improved  pelleting 
methods  and  shallower  planting  seem  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  emergence  delay. 
Not  all  the  problems  are  whipped,  but, 
after  six  years  of  effort,  \'ogelsang  has 
1  shown  that  he  has  faith  in  his  idea,  faith 
enough  to  put  an  overcoat  on  the  pro¬ 
verbial  mustard  seed  itself. 

THE  AUTHOR — This  is  the  fourth  appearance  of  Evart 
Vander  Meulrn  in  The  Farm  Quarterly  having  done  arti¬ 
cles  on  Tall  Fescue,  Ladino  and  Sweet  Clover  in  past 
issues.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State  and  a  former 
director  of  the  division  of  field  crops  of  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula  experiment  station  in  Michigan.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  Director  of  the  field  seed  division  of  Producers’  Seed 
.  Company. 


POl.NSETTIAS 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

early  spring,  the  stalks  are  cut  off  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil.  This  is  usually  done 
in  late  March  or  early  April.  If  the  plants 
are  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
place  with  a  temperature  range  of  40  to 
60  degrees.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  out  thoroughly  until  late  April  or 
early  May.  If  the  roots  have  outgrown  the 
original  pot,  the  plants  should  be  repotted  ^ 
in  a  large  container.  The  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  the  roots  and  the  plant  i 
placed  in  a  pot  large  enough  to  hold  the  ! 
roots  without  crowding.  A  good  soil  will 
consist  of  three  parts  of  garden  loam,  one  | 
part  of  leaf  mold  and  one  part  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure. 

The  repotted  plants  can  then  be 
watered  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  Shortly 
thereafter  sprouts  will  appear  on  the  stalks. 

.After  the  new  sprouts  reach  a  length 
of  two  or  three  inches,  they  can  be  taken 
off  and  placed  in  small  pots  filled  with 
moist  sandy  soil.  Cuttings  arc  tender  and 
should- be  kept  in  a  place  where  the  tem- 
}X‘rature  ranges  from  65  to  70  degrees. 

'  After  the  cuttings  take  root,  they  can  be 
e.xposed  to  sunlight.  These  cuttings  will 
soon  outgrow  small  pots  and  must  be 
placed  in  larger  ones.  Sometimes  cuttings 
are  placed  in  larger  jxjts  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  usually  they  are  repotted  in  pots 
measuring  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  plant.  Re- 
|K)tting  is  usually  done  in  June  or  early 
in  July. 

During  the  summer  months  the  plants  , 
should  be  given  plenty  of  water  and 
warmth.  Many  growers  set  tfieir  plants 
outside  in  the  ground  during  the  warm 
summer  months  and  transplant  them  to 
pots  before  early  September.  That  is,  be¬ 
fore  the  night  temperatures  start  running 
under  50  degrees.  From  September  on 
the  plants  must  be  given  plenty  of  water 
and  sunshine  so  that  they  will  form  good 
growth,  and  mature  properly. 

Poinsettas  grown  from  April  cuttings 
will  develop  into  mature  plants  and  will 
bloom  for  the  Christmas  season.  This 
means  that  the  average  plant  will  be 
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about  eight  months  old  when  it  is  ready 
for  marketing.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
plants  to  bloom  in  November  and  last 
throughout  the  months  of  December  and 
January. 

This  is  the  general  procedure  in  start¬ 
ing  a  new  plant  from  a  cutting.  However, 
each  grower  has  his  own  system,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  geographic  location,  type  of 
business,  wholesale  or  retail,  whether  he 
grows  in  hothouses  exclusively  or  in  open 
fields. 

Although  California  grows  the  most 
poinsettas  in  open  fields,  hothouses 
throughout  the  country  produce  the  bulk 
of  Christmas  plants.  Even  in  California, 
potted  plants  for  the  Christmas  trade  are 
grown  under  glass. 

Plants  grown  in  open  fields  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  produced  almost  exclusively  to 
supply  stock  to  out-of-state  growers.  The 
best  blooms  are  cut  and  sold  as  cut  flow¬ 
ers,  but  most  retail  buyers  prefer  potted 
plants. 

The  procedure  for  handling  field-growm 
stock  is  not  much  different  from  handling 
hothouse  plants.  After  the  field  stock  loses 
its  leaves  and  dries  down,  the  stalks  are 
cut  off  a  few  inches  above  the  soil.  The 
roots  arc  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
to  produce  the  next  year’s  crop.  Water  is 
withheld  until  late  in  the  spring.  Field 
grown  plants  often  reach  a  height  of  12 
feet. 


.Marketing 

Carloads  of  roots  are  dug  up  and  ship¬ 
ped  to  out-of-state  growers  for  stock, 
packed  in  large  cases  and  covered  with 
moss.  Roots  are  usually  shipped  in  April. 
When  the  out-of-state  grower  receives  a 
shipment  of  roots  he  immediately  pots 
them.  His  plants  will  develop  and  mature 
in  time  to  be  sold  at  Christmas. 

Poinsettas  are  not  too  difficult  to  grow. 
They  seem  to  be  immune  from  insect 
pests  and  are  not  too  particular  about  soil. 
They  do  require  plenty  of  water  and  sun¬ 
shine. 

If  plants  are  cared  for  properly,  they 
will  last  indefinitely,  but  since  most  Christ¬ 
mas  plants  are  subjected  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  they  usually  have  only  a 
short  life. 

Information  on  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  poinsettas  is  difficult  to  come 
by.  Growers  are  a  coy  and  evasive  lot.  If 
you  ask  a  back  yard  specialist  he  will  tell 
you  that  f)oinsettas  are  red,  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  about  Christmas  time,  and  they 
grow  like  weeds  in  his  back  yard.  He  will 
give  you  all  you  can  carry. 

If  you  ask  the  commercial  grower  he 
will  tell  you  that  poinsetta  growing  is  the 
toughest  job  in  the  world  and  the  only 
reason  that  he  is  in  the  business  is  that 
he  wants  to  help  Santa  Claus  make  people 
happy.  He  is  losing  money  every  year,  he 
says.  At  any  mention  of  prices  and  costs 
he  looks  at  you  as  if  you  had  asked  him 
if  he  has  the  plague. 

This  much  is  certain,  the  price  struc- 


Among  th«  unusual  tasks  far  a  WIsransIn  Engina  It  pawaring  this 
"Prunt  5hak»r".  .  .  a  ram  that  litsrally  shakes  the  prunes  eut  ef  the  trael 

Whether  in  the  fields,  orchards,  or  in  the  farmyard;  whether  han¬ 
dling  unusual,  specialized  tasks  ar  routine  farm  machine  operatians 
.  .  .  powering  combines,  hay  balers,  garden  tractors,  vegetable  or 
potato  harvesters,  hammer  mills,  spraying  outfits,  overhead  irrigation 
pumps  or  what  have  you  ...  WISCONSIN  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  En¬ 
gines  can  be  depended  on  for  the  most  service  with  the  feast  servicing. 
Heavy-duty  construction  features  such  as  Timken  tapered  roller  bear¬ 
ings  at  BOTH  ends  of  the  drop-forged  crankshaft;  high  tension  rotary 
type  OUTSIDE  magneta  with  impulse  coupling  for  quick  starting  and 
steady  running  in  any  weather;  trouble-proof  AIR- 
COOLING  that  literally  takes  care  of  itself  .  .  .  these 
ore  among  the  many  points  of  advantage  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  every  Wisconsin  Engine. 

Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines  are  available 
in  4-cycle  single  cylinder,  2-cylinder  and  V-type  4-cylin¬ 
der  models,  in  a  complete  power  range  from  2  to  30  hp. 
Check  with  your  dealer — or  write  es  for  detailed  data. 


You  may  net  need  a  Wltcentln- 
powerad  "Steel  Squirrel”  for  climb¬ 
ing  trees  ...  but  here  it  is  if 
you  hove  e  fruit  or  nut  tree  prun¬ 
ing  end  picking  problem. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

- *  World  s  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

/  •  \  /  *  y  /V,  ILWAUKEF  14,  WISCONSIN 


for  the  Most  Service  with  the 
Least  Servicing . . . 
WISCONSIN  Engines 


When  it  cemes  to  routine  form 
power  work  such  os  cultivoting  e  e  e 
you  con  write  your  own  ticket  with 
this  handsome  twosomel  (The  troc* 
tor  is  a  Witconsin>powered  Bolens 
*'Hutki")e 


CAMERA 


Cirg  35  brings  ynw 
in  nmeb  higfcgr- 


tbMHart,  fwll 


Oosn 


WMi  #4.5  Unt. 


$4950 


AyoRobla  at 
your  doolor  or 


WORLD'S  LARGIST  CAMIRA  STORI  IXTINMNO  A  FUU  OTY  RLOCK 
no  Watt  32nd  StrMt  •  113  Wost  31(t  Stroot  •  Now  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  LOngocra  4-1600 
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EALTH 


rAtRC\A^, 


ture  erected  around  the  poinsetta  industry 
is  rather  complex,  but  loose,  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  influence  price  vary  from 
grower  to  grower.  Some  growers  whole¬ 
sale  exclusively;  some  do  both  a  wholesale 
and  retail  business;  and  some  retail  only. 

Usually  the  grow'er  who  wholesales  ex¬ 
clusively  operates  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  the  other  two.  His  production  costs 
per  plant  will  be  less  and  in  all  probability 
he  will  produce  a  greater  variety  of  plants. 
Due  to  his  planting  and  growing  schedules, 
his  plants  will  not  all  be  of  the  same  size. 
His  range  in  selling  price  will  be  longer 
than  the  range  of  the  small  grower  who 
sells  at  retail,  but  his  average  selling  price 
will  be  low'er. 

The  demand  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  competition  among  growers 
has  not  reached  the  point  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  regulate  or  stabilize  the 
price  through  the  fixed  machinery  of  an 
association. 


DOCTORS  WARN 
against 


Raw  Milk  may  contain  the  dreaded  bacteria  that 
cause  I'ndulant  Fever  (Brucellosis)  resulting  from 
Bang's  disease  in  cattle.  Typhoid  Fever.  Scarlet 
Fever,  and  other  milk* borne  diseases.  No  matter 
how  careful  you  are.  you  can  never  be  sure  milk 
is  safe  unless  It’s  pasteurized. 


Insure  the  Health  of  Your  Children 
Pasteurize  at  HOME 


Automatic  .  .  .  seten* 
title  .  .  .  tested  unit. 
Assures  positive  pas* 
teurization.  Thou* 
sands  now  in  use.  1 
gallon  family  size. 
Easy  to  clean.  Op* 
erates  on  110  AC 
current.  post 

paid.  Order  from  ad. 

Waters  Conley 
Company 

Dept.  “G”. 
Rocheiter,  Minn. 


Big  Cash  Savings  Now  on 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY  SEEDS 


Get  this  great  1950  Cotolog  and  Seed  Guide. 
A  storehouse  of  information  on  Seeds  and  Seeding. 
Berry’s  buy  and  sell  direct  on  closest  margins. 
Our  prices,  quality  considered,  ore  guaronteed 
to  save  you  money. 

We  offer  wonderful  values  in  Red  Clover,  White 
Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Atsike,  Alfalfa  and  all 
grasses  ond  mixtures.  New  Sweet  Sudan,  Alto 
Fescue.  Birds-foot  Trefoil ~ New  Clinton  11,  Colo 
and  Cherokee  Oot',  Hybrid  Corn,  etc.  Also  Gar* 
den  and  Flower  seeds  and  Nursery  Stock. 


Prices 

A  typical  example  of  price  development 
may  be  as  follows:  A  wholesale  grower 
(that  is.  one  who  wholesales  exclusively) 
may  sell  to  a  big  organization  such  as  a 
five  and  ten  cent  store  chain.  The  chain 
orders  3000  plants  which  are  delivered  at 
a  price  ranging  from  35  cents  for  small 
plants  to  50  cents  for  the  larger  ones. 
These  plants  are  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  59  cents  to  79  cents. 

A  fashionable  florist  in  a  wealthy  com¬ 
munity  places  a  similar  order  for  30(X) 
plants.  The  florist  sells  his  plants  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Presumably, 
these  plants  are  of  the  same  variety,  size, 
and  quality  as  those  sold  to  the  chain 
operator.  The  fashionable  florist  says  he  is 
obliged  to  get  a  higher  price  because  he 
spends  more  on  advertising  and  more  on 
merchandising,  such  as  decorating  pots 
and  displaying  them.  Whether  the  grow’cr 
gets  the  same  price  from  both  buyers,  or 
whether  he  gets  a  higher  price  from  the 
florist,  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
growers  are  all  reticent  about  this  subject, 
but  it  is  common  for  them  to  ask  50  to  75 
cents  for  the  same  type  of  plants  which 
bring  about  half  that  in  bulk  sales  to  chain 
stores. 

The  grower  gets  slightly  less  money  for 
his  cut  flowers.  The  chain  store  buyer 
pays  around  $1.50  per  dozen  for  cut  poin- 
settas  and  retails  them  for  about  35  cents 
per  bloom,  or  three  blooms  for  one  dollar. 

For  the  same  cut  flowers  the  exclusive 
florist  will  pay  $2.50  per  dozen  and  retails 
them  up  to  one  dollar  jjer  bloom. 

Growers  and  retailers  alike  agree  on 
one  point.  The  retail  selling  price  of  pot¬ 
ted  plants  in  California  averages  one  dol¬ 
lar.  The  prices  elsewhere  range  from  here 
to  there. 


BANISH  DRY  SPELLS  WITH 

MOULTON 

Portable  Irrigarion  System 


FREE  SAMPLES 

Toll  US  what  seeds  you  need.  We  will  send  any 
farm  teed  samples  requsted.  Seed  supplies  short, 
best  borgains  now.  Eastern  shipments  made  from 
eastern  warehouse.  Write  today. 


BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  45,Clarinda,  Iowa 


Complate  (yit.ms  •ngine.red  and  furnithod  for  ony 
Raid  and  sized  to  fit  all  needs,  lightweight  alumi¬ 
num  and  steel  pipe.  Flexible,  quick-acting  joints, 
factory  welded  to  pipe.  Also  pumping  units  and 
sprinklers.  Write  for  FREE  information. 


Moulton  IRRIGATION  CO 


"MonuTocturersTTPortabTe/rrigotionSystemi 


WITHROW,  MINN.,  DEPT.  A 
Territories  Open  for  Factory  Representatives. 


Squab  Book  Free 

Squab  meat  easily  and  cheaply  raised 
for  food.  You  get  POULTRY  TOPS  for 
this  poultry.  Eaten  or  marketed  ONLY 
25  days  old.  Write  today  for  big  free 
book,  good  food  starter,  low  prices, 
easy  methods  for  profits,  new  sales  op¬ 
portunities,  success  accounts  written  by 
money-making  breeders  in  every  State. 
OUR  49TH  YEAR 

A  RICE  FARM  A 

Ji  201  H.  Street  it 

Melrose  76 
Ma.ssachusetts 


Now  you  can  make  the  enormous  profits 
in  drying.  Turn  moisture  discounts  into 
profits.  Eliminate  losses  from  grain  spoil¬ 
age.  Dry  your  own  crops  and  custom-dry 
for  your  neighbors.  Buy  an  Arid-Aire  your¬ 
self  or  with  a  group  of  farmers  ...  a  dryer 
with  all  the  important  features ...  a  dryer 
that  has  lung  been  first  choice  of  elevator 
men.  Write  for  the  complete  story  "Why 
Dry  on  the  Farm"  and  full  information 
about  Arid-Aire. 

*Portabl«,  compact,  movobl*  *Delivered  completa, 
roady.to-run  *Low  cost,  one-man  oporatron  *Automatic 
temperature  controls  'Insurance  approved  'Automatic 
coaling  *No  building  or  housing  required  'Hourly  ca¬ 
pacities  up  to  250  bu.  corn,  500  bu.  small  grains 
'Mobile  units  on  wheels  olso  available. 


Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High  grade 
materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical  building  ex¬ 
perience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  states.  Free  Bulletin 
explains  models.  Write  today. 

Er  vmiNf?  ro  ’  depot  street 

•  V..  TUUiXka  V.U.  RA.N'DOLPII,  MASS. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks,  or  house  120  to 
140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with  klln-drled 
lumber  In  sections, 
sue  20'  X  20' 


USED  UNITS  available— fully  reconditioned, 
smaller  capacity  models.  Ask  for  complete  details 
and  prices. 


Arid-Aire  Manufacturing  Co. 

424-F  Second  Ave.  S., 

Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  full  information  Q 

Send  doto  on  used  dryers  Q 


(Print  Address  Plainly  in  Margin) 


SNAKE  IN  THE  GRASS 
(Continued  from  page  61) 

frogs,  or  whatever  small  fry  comes  handy. 
The  book  of  Genesis  notwithstanding,  they 
do  not  eat  dust. 

Our  fear  of  snakes  is  based  more  on 
myth  than  fact.  Actually  snakes  are  an 
important  cog  in  nature’s  machine  for 
keeping  pests  under  control.  Practically 
all  snakes  cat  the  farmer’s  pests.  They  will 
not  turn  down  a  nesting  bird,  a  young 
chicken  or  an  egg  out  of  the  henhouse, 
but  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
good  they  do.  Fred  Tanner,  a  Missouri 
farmer,  is  somewhat  of  an  oddity  in  his 
community  because  he  defends  a  six-foot 
blacksnake  which  has  spent  the  last  eight 
years  in  and  around  his  barn.  “That  snake 
is  as  friendly  as  a  dog,”  he  says.  “I  haven’t 
seen  a  rat  or  mouse  about  the  place  since 
he  came  here  as  a  young  fellow  eight 
years  ago.  Of  course,  he  frightens  the 
women  folk  sometimes  when  they  reach 
into  a  hen’s  nest  and  find  him  asleep 
there,  full  of  eggs,  but  a  rat  would  scare 
them  more  and  would  actually  be  more 
dangerous.”  A  few  snakes  are  dangerous 
to  have  around  the  place  because  of  the 
poison  with  which  nature  equipped  them. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  whether  you  have 
encountered  a  good  snake  or  a  bad  one 
is  to  know  how  to  tell  them,  apart  by  sight. 

There  arc  a  number  of  simple  ways 
to  tell  a  poisonous  snake  from  a  harm¬ 
less  one.  If  you  are  close  enough  to  look 
the  snake  in  the  eye,  the  shape  of  the 
pupil  will  help  classify  the  reptile.  The  pit 
vipers  have  elliptical  pupils;  non-poison- 
ous  species  have  round  pupils.  The  poi¬ 
sonous  snakes  of  the  Midwest  are  pit 
vipers  and  have  an  indentation  or  pit, 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril  on  either 
side  of  the  face. 

The  most  common  and  most  wide 
spread  poisonous  snake  in  the  United 
States  is  the  copperhead.  It  ranges 
throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  into  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 
The  copperhead  has  the  unsavory  distinc¬ 
tion  of  inflicting  more  poisonous  bites  than 
any  other  snake  in  his  territory.  But  even 
though  he  may  have  murder  in  his  heart, 
his  bite  is  rarely  fatal.  The  copperhead  is  a 
small  snake,  seldom  exceeding  40  inches 
in  length,  and  has  enough  venom  to  kill 
only  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
adults  he  latches  onto.  He  may  bite  hogs, 
but  can’t  kill  them  because  of  their  pro¬ 
tective  layers  of  fat;  he  may  bite  cattle, 
and  cause  them  some  discomfort,  but  no 
danger.  Even  dogs  bitten  by  copperheads 
seldom  die. 

Although  copperheads  are  well  equipped 
to  care  for  themselves,  they  are  not  ag¬ 
gressive.  They  would  rather  retreat  than 
attack.  They  prefer  rocky,  wooded  loca¬ 
tions,  but  are  occasionally  found  in  low 
grasslands. 

Many  people  confuse  the  copperhead 
with  the  hog-nosed  snake,  the  milk  snake, 
or  the  common  water  snake,  because  of 
the  brown  color.  If  there  is  still  some  doubt 


"Iowa  Leads  Again  Id  Top  Fat  Cattle” 

—Quote  from  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal 

HEREFORDS  TOP  THE  CHICAGO 
MARKET. .  85-90%  of  the  time 


Plan  to  attend: 


IOWA  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION’S 
GREAT  PUREBRED  HEREFORD  SALE 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


JANUARY  23rd  and  24th,  1950 


Over  100  Iowa  leading  breeders  consigning.  It 
will  be  the  largest  state  sale  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1950.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 


IOWA  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

1.  C.  HOLBERT,  Sec,..  BOX  492,  WASHINGTON,  IOWA 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Farm 

Would  you  like 

—to  know  when  to  sell  and  buy? 

—to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices? 

—to  know  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc.? 

—to  know  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it? 

—to  know  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable? 

—  to  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

You  can  farm  more  profitably  by  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
the  practical  advice  in  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  twice-monthly  releases.  Thousands  do . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  the  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  for  profit  hundreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  wide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . . .  This  450-page 
loose-leaf  reference  volume  covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  twice-monthly  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predict  outlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead  . . .  Particularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "When  to  Sell  and  Buy",  "Important  this  Month”  and 
"Business  and  Agriculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Box  244  5142  Dolmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  B,  Me. 
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Good  pasture  will  save  you  a  lot  of  work. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  feed 
livestock.  Keep  your  pasture  producing  high  qual* 
ity  feed  by  fertilizing  with  mixtures  containing 
enough  potash  to  maintain  a  good  growth  of 
clovers  and  other  legumes.  Pastures  should  be  well 
fertilized  each  year. 

Consult  your  agricultural  adviser  about  having  ' 
your  soils  tested  and  the  right  amount  of  plant  food 
to  be  applied.  Write  us  for  free  information  and 
literature. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Cempom'ei; 

AMERICAN  POTASH  «  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
POTASH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
UNinO  STATES  POTASH  COMPANY 


I’VE  BEEN  CURING  MEAT  THIS^ 
EASY  WAY  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 

and  I  still  say  the  ’WRIGHT  WAY'  is  best  ^j 


Wright  s  Ham  Pickle  and  Wright  s  Condensed  Smoke 
give  a  .safe,  sure,  uniform  cure  and  finest  wood  smoke 
flavor  at  low  cost.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Just  pack  your 
meat  in  mixture  one  jar  Wright’s  Ham  Pickle  and  28 
pounds  salt,  either  dry  or  brine  form.  After  curing,  brush 
fmtt  ROOKLFT  coats  Wright’s  Condensed  Smoke.  This 

*  cures,  flayors  300  pounds  meat.  Wright’s  Smoke 

36  pages  butchering,  meat  also  fine  for  cooking,  barbecuing.  Products  guar¬ 
curing  information,  recipes,  anteed.  Dealers  everywhere, 
instructions.  Free  at  dealers  _  „  mm.rur  r«.  u  <.  n  .  a  >  « 

or  write  direct.  WEIGHT  CO.,  LTD.,  2435  McGm,  Dspt.  Q,  Konsot  City  8,  Mo. 


WRIGHT'S  HAM  PICKLE 

★  SitcuA  C4<AiM4^  * 


WRIGHT  S  SMOKE 

ta-x  SiX^X/rCiUHtlCr 


“CAPON” 

DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 
do  it.  Without  tearing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Howard  Beuoy,  No.  25,  Cedar  Vale,  Kans.,  U.S.A. 


about  the  snake’s  identity,  the  curious  can 
turn  him  over  and  take  a  look  at  the 
rows  of  scales  bt'neath  his  tail.  The  cop¬ 
perhead  has  a  single  row  of  scales  beneath 
his  tail,  while  all  the  harmless  species  have 
a  double  row. 

Copperheads  feed  on  small  mammals, 
birds  and  frogs.  The  young  eat  insects 
and  worms. 


Rattlesnakes 

The  rattlesnake  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  copperhead.  The  timber  rattler 
may  reach  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  his  bite 
is  often  fatal.  A  victim  should  get  both 
first  aid  and  a  doctor’s  care  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Timber  rattlesnakes  can  be  found  all 
over  Eastern  United  States,  but  the  species 
is  concentrated  in  widely  separated  locali¬ 
ties.  Like  the  copperhead,  they  usually 
retreat  rather  than  attack,  but  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  wear  heavy  leather  boots  in  areas 
where  they  are  known  -  to  livp.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes 
are  below  the  knees  or  below  the  elbows. 
Although  the  rattlers  usually  give  advance 
notice  of  their  presence,  they  strike  from 
any  position  and  sometimes  w’ithout  warn¬ 
ing  if  alarmed  or  frightened. 

'^’oung  rattlesnakes,  like  all  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  pit  vipers,  are  bom  alive.  They  may 
live  to  25  years,  but  the  number  of  rattles 
they  carry  is  no  indication  of  their  age. 
They  add  a  rattle  each  time  they  shed 
their  skins,  which  they  do  more  than  once 
a  year.  All  snakes  shed  their  skins  when 
the  suits  they  are  wearing  get  tight.  If 
they  have  an  abundance  of  food,  they  shed 
them  often.  Rattlesnakes  add  an  average 
of  three  or  four  rattles  a  year. 

The  Massasauga,  or  swamp  rattler,  is  a 
dangerous  snake,  but  not  nearly  so  potent 
as  his  larger  cousin,  the  timber  rattler. 
The  swamp  rattl«T  has  little  fighting  spirit. 
He  may  not  strike  until  he  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  several  times  or  stepped  on.  His 
bite  seldom  kills  an  adult,  but  can  make 
one  extremely  sick. 

The  Harmless  Ones 

The  hulk  of  our  snakes  bear  no  poison 
sacks  and  are  no  threat  to  the  safety  and 
health  of  man.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
harmless  little  worm  snake,  usually  less 
than  a  foot  long  and  content  to  hide  in 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  tractor*.  Plow*,  disc*,  harrow*, 
mow*.  *awi,  plant*,  haal*.  etc.  Ha*  draw-bar  nail  for 
manf  job*,  rowerfol.  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Make*  play  out  of  hard  irksome 

i'obfl.  Excellent  working  ▼isibilit^.  Honor  built.  Designed 
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■peed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch.  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  aeat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unuaually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  oar  46th  year. 
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rocky  crevices  or  under  rottinpj  logs.  They  eat  caterpillars  or 
insect  larvae  and  are  seldom  seen. 

There  is  also  the  horn  snake,  or  mud  snake,  which  has  been 
given  credit  for  powers  he  doesn’t  possess.  Although  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless,  this  reptile  of  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  said  to  sting  with  his  sharp  f>ointed  tail,  and  in  gleeful 
moments  to  take  his  tail  in  his  mouth  and  roll  downhill  like  a 
hoop,  for  he  is  the  famous  hoop  snake.  He  apparently  has  no 
desire  to  roll  downhill  like  a  hoop,  and  if  he  did,  he  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  The  mud  snake  may  reach  a  maxi¬ 
mum  length  of  five  feet.  His  skin  is  shiny  black  above  and  patchy 
red  below.  ' 

The  biggest  bluff  among  our  Midwest  snakes  is  the  puffadder,  j 
or  hog-nosed  snake,  which  has  scared  the  religion  right  out  of 
many  a  farm  lad.  When  approached,  the  hog-nosed  snake  flattens 
his  head  out  and  puts  on  a  spectacular  but  harmless  show.  His 
appearance  is  far  worse-  than  his  bite.  He  hisses,  and  even  strikes, 
apparently  with  murderous  intent,  but  the  careful  observer  will 
notice  that  he  strikes  with  his  mouth  closed.  His  ferocious  habits 
are  often  his  undoing,  for  the  frightened  person  usually  grabs 
the  nearest  club  and  depuffs  the  adder. 

If  his  puffing  and  hissing  fail  to  discourage  the  intruder, 
the  hog-nosed  snake  will  roll  over  on  his  back,  open  his  mouth, 
let  his  tongue  hang  out,  and  play  dead.  If  left  to  his  own  devices, 
he  will  soon  right  himself  and  go  about  his  business  of  hunting 
toads,  his  favorite  delicacy. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  and  graceful  members  of  the  snake 
tribe  are  the  green  snakes,  which  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
bushes  and  trees  where  they  feed  on  insects  and  insect  larvae. 
They  are  usually  less  than  two  feet  long.  Their  protective  color¬ 
ation  makes  them  difficult  to  see  when  blended  against  foliage. 

The  common  blacksnake  is  not  so  secretive.  The  blacksnakes 
are  fast  moving  snakes  that  often  grow  to  five  to  six  feet.  They 
will,  when  cornered,  bite  and  sometimes  hang  on  to  clothing  or 
flesh  until  they  pull  their  teeth  out.  The  blacksnake  or  racer,  as 
he  is  sometimes  known,  is  found  in  all  of  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  blue  racer  is  a  native  of  the  Western  ‘ 
states.  The  blacksnake  is  bluish  black  above  and  a  bluish  gray  ; 
below.  He  feeds  on  mice,  birds,  young  rats,  frogs,  other  snakes, 
and  lizzards.  Even  though  the  blacksnake  is  the  fastest  snake  in  I 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  a  man  can  walk  faster  than  a 
blacksnake  can  travel.  Few  snakes  can  move  faster  than  four  , 
miles  an  hour.  Blacksnakes  lay  cream  colored  parchment-  j 
like  eggs.  i 

The  pilot  blacksnake  may  reach  a  length  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  j 
Pilot  blacksnakes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  territory  with  i 
copperheads  and  rattlesnakes,  and  the  legend  goes  that  they  pilot 
their  poison-bearing  neighbors  to  safety.  This  is  probably  another 
snake  myth,  for  the  copperheads  and  rattlers  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

The  pilot  blacksnake  is  a  good  tree  climber,  and  often  interrupts 
the  home  life  of  nesting  birds.  Because  they  eat  rats  and  mice, 
many  farmers  like  to  have  them  around  the  bam  to  keep  the 
rodents  under  control.  Albino  pilot  blacksnakes  with  white  skins 
and  pink  eyes  are  occasionally  found. 

The  farmer’s  favorite  of  the  snake  world,  however,  if  he  has 
one,  is  the  bull  snake  found  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  surround¬ 
ing  states.  The  bull  snake  is  one  of  the  best  ratters  and  gopher 
catchers  in  Mother  Nature’s  line-up.  They  are  large,  powerful, 
constricting  snakes  with  such  a  hunger  for  rodents  that  farmers 
lucky  enough  to  have  them  around  figure  a  bull  snake  in  the 
bam  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  They  may  reach  a  length  of  seven  | 
or  eight  feet.  j 

There  is  a  group  of  common  snakes  called  king  snakes.  Because  I 
they  are  immune  to  rattlesnake  poison  they  often  kill  and  eat 
their  rattle  bearing  cousins.  The  king  snakes  are  constricting, 
brightly  colored,  egg  laying  snakes,  some  of  which  feed  on  rodents 
and  are  invaluable  to  the  farmer. 

The  most  common  king  snake  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country 
is  the  milk  snake,  the  hero  of  the  silliest  of  all  snake  yams.  Back 
in  the  early  pages  of  American  history,  some  farmer  forgot  to . 
feed  his  cows.  They  fell  off  their  milk  and  the  farmer  started 
looking  for  something  to  blame.  Because  he  had  seen  the  rather 
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MORTON’S 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


The  easy,  effective  way  to  feed  Trace  Minerals 


RDINARILY,  Nature’s  way  is  to  feed  Trace  Minerals  through 
the  grains,  grasses,  hay,  and  other  feeds  that  animals  eat.  Today 
that’s  questionable.  Erosion  and  heavy  cropping  have  depleted  our 
soils.  Not  getting  enough,  livestock  often  suffer  trace  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies  .  .  .  produce  less  meat,  milk  and  wool. 

Trace  minerals  —  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  iodine  —  are 
vital  to  the  entire  hormone,  enzyme  and  vitamin  activities  of  the 
body  —  the  basic  life  activities. 

To  keep  your  livestock  on  a  profitable  basis  .  .  .  aaually  to  in¬ 
crease  profits  .  .  .  feed  Morton’s  Free  Choice  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt.  It’s  like  a  low-cost  insurance  policy  covering  all  your  livestock, 
safeguarding  their  health  and  thrift  and  your  income. 


HOGS  do  better  with  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt.  Sows  farrow  bigger  litters  with  fewer 
losses  of  suckling  pigs.  Growing  pigs 
cost  less  to  feed  and  fanen  .  .  .  reach 
market  weight  faster  and  earlier. 


SHEEP  do  bener  with  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt.  Ewes  lamb  easier  .  .  .  drop  stur¬ 
dier,  thriftier  young.  Lambs  eat  better, 
grow  faster,  and  produce  thicker,  heavier, 
more  profitable  fleece. 


BEEF  CATTLE  do  better  with  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  There  is  less  difficulty  in 
reproduction  and  lactation.  Growing 
animals  are  sturdier,  thriftier.  They  make 
better  use  of  their  feed. 


DAIRY  COWS  do  better  with  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  Cows  are  easier,  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  breed  .  .  .  drop  more  vigorous 
calves.  They  produce  more  milk  .  .  . 
make  dairy  operations  more  profitable. 


Salt  is  the  logical  carrier 
for  Trace  Minerals... Cobalt,  Iron,  Copper, 


Manganese,  Iodine 

There  is  an  interdependence  between  salt 
and  trace  minerals.  They  work  better  as  a 
group  than  as  individual  elements,  for 
greater  health  and  thrift  and  to  prevent 
trace  mineral  deficiencies.  Moreover,  fed 
Free  Choice,  there  is  a  regular,  constant 
intake  —  never  too  much  or  too  little. 

FREE:  Write  for  free  book  and  folders  on 
salt  feeding  and  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized! 

Salt.  They  explain  the  value  of 
salt  and  trace  minerals  and  their 
importance  to  profitable  live¬ 
stock  and  dairying  operations. 

Address :  Morton  Salt  Co.,  P.O. 

Box  781,  Chicago  90,  Illmois. 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Ftr  liItTMtiw,  m  rwr  lurttt  ntaMif 
SiWlj  iMti— ir  If  >N  •riti  IS  *011, 
stm  Iki  cMity  ii  wild  m  in  ImiM. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 


Worth  more  than  a  week*s 
pay  for  the  hired  man 

Proven  from  Californio  to  Connecticut 

THE  FARMER’S 
HANDBOOK 

by  John  M.  White 

Encyclopedic  information  on  everything 
from  ants  in  the  city  garden  to  zinc  chlo¬ 
ride  for  fence  posts  on  the  ranch.  Whether 
you  farm  hundreds  of  acres  or  just  grow 
radishes  in  your  backyard,  this  quick, 
non-technical  reference  on  everyday  farm 
and  garden  problems  will  help  solve  your 
agricultural  worries.  It  includes  the  lat¬ 
est  authoritative  material  compiled  from 
many  sources— agricultural  bulletins,  col¬ 
leges,  experiment  stations,  etc.,  completely 
checked  by  experts  to  insure  the  best  and 
most  recent  information.  Most  valuable 
to  county  agents,  farmers,  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  soil  conservation.  Already  owned 
and  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  and 
students  in  vocational  and  veterans’  agri¬ 
cultural  classes. 

Table  of  Confer 
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Dairy  Cattle 
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and  other  esefef  topics. 
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doy!  Send  your  name,  address,  with  cash 
or  check,  and  get  your  copy  postpoid. 
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colorful  king  snakes  around  his  barn,  he 
decided  that  they  had  milked  his  cows. 
Thus  he  gave  the  snake  a  new  name  and 
new  set  of  habits  as  false  as  they  were 
vicious.  Actually,  as  far  as  milk  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  snake  is  a  teetotaler.  Some 
imaginative  scientist  once  figured  out  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  milk  snake  to 
drain  a  cow  because  one-third  of  a  glass 
of  milk  represents  the  entire  volume  of 
his  stomach. 

I  If  there  is  one  group  of  snakes  that 
j  even  the  most  suspicious  agree  cannot  be 
j  harmful;  it  is  the  garter  snakes.  There  are 
I  several  kinds  of  garter  snakes.  One  is 
j  called  the  ribbon  snake  and  makes  his  liv- 
1  ing  hunting  insects,  frogs,  toads,  and 
worms  in  swampy  locations.  The  common 
1  garter  snake  seldom  reaches  maturity. 
They  give  birth  to  living  young,  sometimes 
six  dozen  per  year.  The  fact  that  they  drop 
young  like  a  slot  machine  when  the  jack- 
|X)t  is  hit  probably  helps  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  numerous,  for  garter 
snakes  have  a  host  of  enemies.  They  are 
hunted  by  haw'ks,  owls,  skunks,  minks, 
foxes,  and  other  snakes.  Garter  snakes  are 
valuable  aids  to  the  farmer  in  his  constant 
fight  with  insects.  One  garter  snake  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  Cincinnati  naturalist  contained 
142  cutworms. 

Most  garter  snakes  reach  lengths  of 
only  14  to  16  inches,  although  if  lucky 
enough  to  live  that  long,  may  occasionally 
go  to  three  feet. 

Water  snakes  are  found  in  most  creeks, 
brooks,  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country  and  are  one  of  the  most 
common  snakes  in  their  territory.  They  are 
both  pioisonous  and  non-poisonous  water 
snakes,  but  those  which  live  north  of  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  are  harmless.  The  water  moccasin 
of  the  South  is  a  poisonous  pit  viper. 

The  common  banded  water  snake  of 
the  Midwest  is  a  pugnacious  creature  will¬ 
ing  to  bite  with  or  without  a  good  excuse. 
Young  ones  w'ill  pull  all  their  teeth  out  on 
whatever  they  happen  to  be  biting.  Not 
that  the  victim  cares,  but  the  snake  gets 
his  teeth  back  if  he  gets  away. 

Snakes  have  very  poor  vision  compared 
with  that  of  warm  blooded  animals,  and 
their  hearing  is  even  worse.  To  make  up 
for  their  lack  of  sight  and  hearing,  they 
have  a  tongue  covered  with  pits  filled  with 
sensitive  nerves. 

The  farmer  waging  his  constant  battle 
against  rats,  mice,  gophers,  and  other  pests, 
cannot  afford  to  turn  down  the  help  of 
the  snakes  around  his  farm.  He  should  be 
able  to  tolerate  the  snakes  easier  than  the 
rodents,  and  if  he  must  wield  a  big  stick, 
he  should  wield  it  lightly,  for  that  snake  in 
the  grass  is  his  buddy. 

THE  AUTHOR— Ralph  Dury,  a  lecturer  and  writer  on 
snakes  of  the  United  .States,  has  collected  reptiles  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  He  has  been  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Museum  of  Natural  History  for  the  past 
29  years. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 


Beautiful,  light  colored  chicks  that  grow,  live, 
and  feather  for  better  than  most — from  stock 
developed  on  one  of  New  England's  largest 
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CROP  TIPS 

For  Greater  Yields 


drop  a  card  to  SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 
LecutI  Si.,  Mechenicsburg,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW 


RUSTICRAFT  GATES 

“Won’t  Sag”  Field  Gates 

Heavy  Oak.  Double  braced,  will  not  sag  or 
twist.  Widths  4  to  12  feel. 

Self-Locking  Field  Gates 

Closes  and  locks  automatically  with  slight  push. 
Operates  in  cither  direction.  Available  in  5 
widths. 

“E-Z-Opn“  Horseback  Gate 

Operate  gate  while  still  mounted,  locks  auto¬ 
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sag.  Widths  4  to  12  feel. 
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MAKE  $1000  A  MONTH 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  GIVES  YOU 
EXTRA  CASH  IN  “OFF-SEASON” 

TAKE  roar  BELSAW  Portable  Saw 
mill  right  to  the  treea— turn  out  ealu- 
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of  building matenai—do**co8tom  saw¬ 
ing**  for  neighbors  Thousands  of  satisfied  owners.  One 
writes:  **1  make  $1000  00  a  month,  and  do  it  easy!'*  No  crew 
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rine  or  tractor.  Fast  mechanical 
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a  big'proht  bnsiness.  Send  postcard  for 
valuable  FREE  BOOK,  **How  To  Make  Lumber.** 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

$71  Field  Bldg.,  315  Weitport  Bd.,  Konsas  Gty  J,  Mo. 


!  VALUABLE  BREEDERS- PEDIGREED!  ■ 
iPROFiTABLEI  EASYI  PLEASANTtM 


I  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED  | 
"  WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FRIU  " 
I  REAL  PROFITS  1  From  Doilcloii*  Moat,  I 

IBaautiful  Furs,  Laboratorios.  ate.  ■ 

PROVIDE  PERMANENT  SECURITY  ■ 
I  rail  lUUSTRATEO  BOOKLET-WRITE  TOPAYl  | 

I  ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  SELLERSVILLE  3,  PA.  | 


World's  Largest  Breeder  of  Chlnclillla  Rabbiti 
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Bidd.y-Wise  Company  .  118 

Biltmore  Farms  133 

Bolens  Products  Co. .  134 

Boyt  Harness  Company .  106 

Bready  Tractor  Company  135 

Brillion  Iron  Works  96 

Brookville  Nurseries  115 

Brower  Mfc.  Co.  136 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp..  97 
Buckner  .MIr.  Company  96 

Burlineame.  Field.  Pierce  & 

Brown  .  118 

Burpee,  Atlee  W. .  90 

Bussey  Products  Company  88 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co . 134.  138 

J.  I.  Case  Company  19 

Celina  .MIr.  Company .  136 

Champion  Nursery .  112 

Clay  Kquipment  Corp. .  16 

Cobb’s  Chicks  133 

Conner  Prairie  Farms .  113 

Craine  Inc. .  113 

CreiRhton  .  96 

Dearborn  Motors .  6 

Deere  &  Company  13 

De  Laval  Separator  Co. . .  91 

Doane  ARricultural  Chemical  Co.  139 

Dow  Chemical  Company...* .  14 

Dubois  Fence  &  Garden  Co.  118 

The  Dunham  Company .  133 

Farly  &  Daniel  Company  134 

Flectric  Auto-Lite  Spark  PIurs  100 

The  Farm  Book  Store .  144 

Farmer  Feeder  Company,  Inc.  ..  8 

Fate-Root-Heath  Co.  .  133 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. .  3 

Flower  City  Inc .  116 

Ford  Motor  Company  .  109 

Fox  River  Tractor  93 

Garden-All  Tractor  Company  139 

Gasson’s  Poultry  Farm  .  131 

Gehl  Bros.  .MIr.  Company  133 

Golden  Arrow  Farm  .  134 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery . 139 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company..  89 

Gormann-Rupp  Company .  110 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  114 

(irayden’s  SterllnR  Hatchery  108 

Guard-It  MIr.  Company  110 

Gulf  Hamstery  .  116 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc..  130 

Hampshire  Swine  ReRister  133 

J,  Harris  Compan.y,  Inc. .  136 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company  93 
“Have-.More”  Plan  131 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  114,  134,  130 
Dr,  Hess  &  Clark.  Inc.  133 

Hobart  Bros.  133 

Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n .  91 


H,  D.  Hudson  MfR.  Company .  95  ' 

International  Harvester  Co .  1 

Iowa  Hereford  Ass’n  .  139 

I-X-L  Pump  Company .  130 

Jari  Products  .  116 

Forrest  KeelinR  Nursery .  138 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  Inc. .  106 

Kemp  MIr.  Company  .  130 

Ketchum  MfR.  Company .  133 

La.Motte  Chemical  Co .  114 

Lantz  MfR.  Co.,  Inc. .  133 

Leach  Compan.y  .  12 

Henr.y  Leuthardt .  133 

Locke  Stove  Compan.y .  134 

LodRe  &  Shipley  Co .  122 

Lord  &  Burnham  .  110 

Louden  Machinery  Co .  102 

Marlow  Pumps  117 

Martin  Steel  Prod.  Corp.  Third  Cover  I 

•Masse.v  Harris  Compan.y .  101 

Merchants  Creamer.v  136 

.Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  I 

He  Beane  .  94 

F,  K.  .Me.vers  &  Bros.  Compan.y  113 

Mid-West  Fish  Company . 123 

.Minneapolis  Moline  Power  Imp.  ' 

Co.  .  Back  Cover 

Moore  Bros.  Corporation .  136 

Morton  Salt  Compan.y  .  141  | 

•Moulton  IrriRation  Co. .  1:18 

.Musser-Forrest  Compan.y  .  119  | 

National  Band  &  TaR  Company  134 

National  Turke.v  Institute .  118  | 

Nears  Food  Compan.y .  18 

Nedlar  Farms  .  136 

New  Holland  Machinery  Co .  10  | 

New  Idea,  Inc .  15 

Nichols  Poultry  Farm .  106 

Norris  Cattle  Compan.v .  136 

Nutritional  Research  Co. .  136 

The  Oliver  Corporation .  103 

Opekasit  Farm  ManaRement  134 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener . 136,  140 

Ottawa  MfR.  Compan.v  107 

Orbaker  ARricultural  Service  .  .  18 

Papec  Machine  Compan.y .  117 

Joe  Parks  &  Sons  .  114 

Perfection  Steel  Bod.y  Co .  107 

PittsburRh  Plate  Glass  Co. .  133 

Plomb  Tool  Co .  120 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Compan.y  138 
Proto  Tools  ..  .  130 

Quick  .MfR.  Company  118 

Remlik  Hall  Turke.v  Farm  .  93 

Re.ynolds  Metals  Co .  11 

Rilco  Laminated  Products  119 

Robson  Seed  Farms  .  108 

Rock  Hill  Ranch  142 

Rusticraft  Fence  Compan.v . 127,  142 

Scottdel,  Inc . 116,  128 

Scott  Farm  Seed  Compan.v .  142 

O.  .M.  Scott  Compan.v .  90 

Jus.  K.  SeaRram  Compan.v .  7 

Seaman  .Motors  .  127 

Securit.v  MfR.  &  ContractinR  Co.  96 
Sheley  Turkey  Farm  106 

The  Shufelt  So  &  So  Seeder  126 

Skinner  IrriRation  Company  133 

Smith  ARricultiirHl  Chemical  131 

South  MichiRan  Nurser.v .  136 

Spohn  .Medical  Compan.y  .  130 

SprinR  Hill  Nurseries .  114 

F.  R.  Squibb  &  Compan.v . .  20 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  .  17 

Studebaker  Corporation .  2 

Sunbury  Laboratories  .  105 

Sunbeam  Corporation  .  126 

Sunbeam  Hatcher.v  .  135 

Tennessee  Corporation .  Ill 

Townsends,  Inc .  142 

Cniversal  MfR,  Compan.v .  134 

I’niversit.v  of  Okla.  Press .  142 

Vermont  Fvaporator  .  118 

J,  A.  VoRel  Compan.y  . 142 

Waters  Conle.v  Compan.v  138 

AVa.vne  Pump  Compan.v .  143 

Whitten  Nurseries  . 134 

WillouRhby’s,  Inc .  137 

Wilson  RefriReration  Second  Cover 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corporation  .  137 

Woodbine  Farms  110 

Wood  Products  Compan.v .  Ill 

K.  H,  WriRht  Compan.v  .  140 

K.  C,  YounR  .  138 
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Painting 

:p-r' 
'U  t  I 


filling  Tiros 


Put  AIR  to  work  on  your 
farm  .  . .  but  be  sure  to  get  an  air 
compressor  big  enough  to  really 
do  farm  work  . . .  painting,  spray¬ 
ing,  filling  tires,  cleaning, 
dusting,  lubricating  machinery. 
Wayne  offers  Packaged  Units  of 
Power  . .  .  dependable,  man-size, 
tank-mounted  compressors  like 
you  find  in  filling  stations  every¬ 
where,  not  toys.  Wheel  them  any¬ 
where  there’s  a  1 1 0  v.  outlet, 
save  labor,  time  and  money  in 
scores  of  farm  operations.  Built  to 
give  years  of  automatic,  trouble 
free  service.  Other  units  up  to 
10  H.  P.  Gasoline  models  avail¬ 
able.  Reasonably  priced.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  giving  his  name. 


THE  WAYNE  PUMP  CO., 

530  TECUMSEH  ST.  FORT  WAYNE  4  ,  IND. 


Pleas*  send  literature  describing  your  line 
of  electric  and  gasoline  powered  air  compres¬ 
sors  for  farms. 


AIR  COMPRESSORS  , 


ASK  ANY  FILLING  STATION  MAN  ABOUT  WAYNE 
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FARM  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  14) 

of  his  land  by  filling;  in  an  old  stream  bed, 
could  look  up  the  subheading  “Fann 
Drainage”  in  the  chapter  on  Farm  Land 
and  Real  Estate  and  find  what  laws  apply. 

A  90  page  appendix  is  filled  with  sam¬ 
ple  legal  forms  that  are  commonly  used 
in  agricultural  business,  leases  of  various 
sorts,  deeds,  mortgages  and  contracts. 

Though  the  book  is  written  in  clear 
understandable  style  it  is  far  from  being 
sprightly,  enjoyable  reading  matter.  With 
the  wealth  of  interesting  and  amusing 
cases  that  lawyers  can  use  16  illustrate 
their  material,  it  is  always  puzzling  why 
they  stick  to  deadly  dull  writing. 

Trees — The  Yearbook  of  .Agriculture  1949 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  $2.00 

We  never  thought  that  we  should  see  so 


large  a  book  about  a  tree,  ^'et,  upon  in¬ 
spection,  this  944  page  volume  covers  only 
forest  and  shade  trees  with  nai>’  a  word 
about  the  care  and  growing  of  cherry,  pear, 
apple  or  other  orchard  trees. 

At  first  glance  this  annual  publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  might 
seem  to  have  little  specific  value  for  the 
farmer.  He,  of  course,  is  interested  in  na¬ 
tional  rt'sources  as  is  every'  other  citizen, 
but  this  is  a  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  not  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior.  Closer  inspection  of  the  book  reveals 
the  close  tie  between  agriculture  and  the 
prescrv’ation  and  perpetuation  of  our  for¬ 
ests.  Forest  husbandry  is  the  first  step  in 
cons(‘r\ing  our  water  resources,  controlling 
floods  and  water  and  wind  erosion. 

Bringing  the  book  ev'en  closer  to  home 
are  sections  on  the  farmer’s  woodlot  and  the 
grow  ing  of  Christmas  trees.  The  section  on 
woodlots  takes  up  the  problem  of  what  to 


plant,  how  to  care  for  the  trees  and  the 
most  productive  harvesting  methods.  Other 
sections  in  the  books  can  be  referred  to  for 
information  on  disease  and  parasite  con¬ 
trol.  The  special  problems  of  growing  and 
marketing  Christmas  trees  are  handled  in 
two  chapters  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  mass  of  useful  information  in 
the  volume  such  as  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs 
best  adapted  for  shelter  belts,  lists  of  shade 
trees,  and  keys  for  identifying  the  common 
native  and  foreign  trees  with  maps  showing 
their  range.  Other  small  sections  discuss 
wood  preservatives  and  methods  of  paint¬ 
ing  wood. 

Drawings  and  handsome  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  make  this  one  of  the  best  looking 
volumes  the  USD.A  has  published.  It  can 
be  secured  by  writing  your  Congressman 
or  sending  two  dollars  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Even  if  you  pay  for  it,  it 
remains  the  book  bargain  of  the  year. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  follou  ing  to  our  readers. 


Livestock 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.)— F.  B.  Morrison . $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science — hy  W .  E.  Petersen . $5.00 

680  pages  of  the  best  modern  dairying  practices. 

Sheep  Science — by  W^.  G.  Katntnlade . S5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle— Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $5.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Poultry  Handbook — by  Rudolph  Seiden . $4.95 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  poultry  information. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full . $3.50 

A  practical  book  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production — by  W^illiam  W^.  Smith . $4.25 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

Swine  Enterprises — by  Arthur  L.  Anderson . $3.00 

A  thorough  study  of  swine  raising  for  the  beginner. 

The  ABC’c  of  Beekeeping— A.  /.  Root . $3.75 

The  standard  reference  book  on  bees  and  honey  production. 

THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE  C 

c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  E.  I2th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 


(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

Addrr«s 

City - 

State 

THE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  POSTPAID. 
Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers— Firman  E.  Bear . $3.75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils— ((»y  A.  F.  Gustafson . $2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation— ^y  FI.  H.  Bennett . $3.20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  by  an  authority. 

Production  of  Field  Crops— ^y  Hutcheson.  W^olf  &  Kipps. ...$4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Vegetable  Crops — by  Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

The  science  of  producing  and  handling  vegetable  crops. 

Weeds— ^y  W'.  C.  Muenscher . $6.00 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 

Complete  Herb  Grower’s  Kit— by  Rosella  Mathieu . $3.00 


Growing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs;  includes  seeds  and  samples. 


Farm  Management 


Modern  Farm  Management— ^>y  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  Work  Simplification— ^>y  L.  M.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Hardin.. $2.80 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Farming  for  Profit— ^y  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm— ^y  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.00 

Subject  — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook— ^y  John  M.  White . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Farm  Mechanics— ^y  Cook,  Scranton  &  McColly . $3.15 

A  needed  reference  book  on  the  mechanized  farm. 

American  Farming  (4  vols.)— ^»y  Boss.  Wilson  &  Peterson..$\5.00 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  art  of  farming. 

Front  Porch  Farmer— ^y  Channing  Cope . $2.75 

Year  round  grazing  in  the  south,  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm— ^y  H.  W.  Hannah . $4.50 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 
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YOU  NEED  THESE  MARTIN  FARM  BUILDINGS 
to  keep  apa€e  with  other  modern  tarm  methods! 


Scientific  developments  in  crop  and  stock  production  and  mechani* 
zation  of  farm  methods  have  placed  today's  farmer  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis.  He  must  compete  not  only  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  but  in  cost  of  production  as  well.  With  increased  annual  yields 
and  the  continued  conversion  of  sub-marginal  lands,  the  cost 
factor  has  become  of  greater  and  greater  importance.  As  in  any 
other  field  of  enterprise,  the  outmoded,  inefficient  plant  is  doomed 
to  extinction.  The  huge,  dark,  cavernous  barn,  makeshift  wood 
and  wire  cribs  and  other  rat  infested  firetraps  are  as  obsolete 


and  ill-adapted  to  efficient  farming  as  the  horse-drawn  plow 
Martin  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  scientifically 
designed  and  structurally  sound  farm  buildings  for  forty  years. 
Changing  methods  requiring  new  storage  and  shelter  principles 
have  been  anticipated  by  Martin  and  the  proper  structures  have 
been  developed.  Today,  the  Martin  Line  stands  for  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  in  utility  and  design  to  which  is  added  freedom  from  fire- 
hazards  and  rat  losses  as  well  as  the  long  life  and  low  upkeep 
cost  of  all-steel  construction— an  unbeatable  combination. 


PLAN  MOW  to  modernize  your  farm  with  Martin  "Steel-Bilt"  Farm  Buildings  i  Write 
today  for  free  fact-packed  folders  on  the  methods  or  buildings  applying  to  your  type  of  farm. 


Eltmtnata  labor  In 
foorling  hay — lot  tho 
cow  com#  to  tho  hay 
and  oat  cofotorta 
ttylo.  Martin  Hoy- 
mokori  oro  ovoiloblo 
with  this  lolf-food 
footuro. 


MAtTIN  "STEEl-BIlT”  lARN.  Modarii  afficiency  with  one  story, 
labor-saving  design,  long  life,  fireproof  construction.  Styled  for 
use  with  up-to-date  stanchion  and  mechonicoi  born  equipment. 


MARTIN  UTILITY  lUILDING. 

Lowest  cost  solution  to  many  form 
storage  and  shelter  problems.  Fire¬ 
proof,  all-steel  construction  for 
implement  storage,  work  room  and 
unlimited  other  uses.  Easily  en¬ 
larged  or  modified  os  future 
needs  change. 


MARTIN  "STEEL-RILT"  SILO. 

The  only  silo  specifically  designed 
to  withstand  the  high  pressures 
and  retain  oil  the  juices  of  gross 
silage.  Gross  or  corn  silage — the 
Mortin  will  produce  the  best  ot  the 
lowest  overall  cost  I 


MARTIN  HAYMAKER.  For  the 

modern  method  of  making  hoy— 
by  chopping.  No  weather  worries 
— cut  and  fill  the  some  day.  Forced 
air  curing  of  high  moisture  hoy  as¬ 
sures  the  highest  of  food  value  by 
retaining  all  of  the  leaves  intact. 


MARTIN  “NEW  METHOD" 
EAR  CORN  STORAGE.  Now 

you  con  pick  corn  early,  re¬ 
duce  the  high  moisture  with 
forced  air— heoted  or  un- 
heated— and  store  it  safety 
In  o  AAartin  High  Round  Crib. 
Designed  for  maximum  uti¬ 
lization  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  for  filling  ond  shelling 
out.  Pays  for  itself  in  elimi¬ 
nation  of  loues  from  spoil¬ 
age  and  rots  and  in  top 
grode  corn. 


SMAU  GRAIN  AND  SHELUD  CORN 
STORAGE.  Weather,  fire,  rodent  proof 
storage  for  dry  grains — odoptable  for 
use  with  heater  or  blower  to  condition 
high  moisture  grains  and  sheHed  com. 


AU-SmL  SLAT  TYRE  CRItS.  Incorporating 
scientific  natural  ventilation  principles  for  per- 
ope  of  ear  and  shelled  com  or  smoH  grains. 
Available  os  double  units  with  driveway  shed 
between  for  implement  storage  or  feed  room. 


fat-m 
Bui  Itiinqs 


Send  at  once  for  these  factual 
bulletins  to  help  you  plan  your 
1950  modernizing  program. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  103  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Please  rush  your  information  bulletins  on  the  subjects  checked: 

□  "Steel-Bilf  Silo 
O  Martin  Haymaker 
O  "Steel-tilt''  Barn 
and  Utility  Building 
Q  “New  Method"  Car 
Corn  Storage 
Q  Small  Crain  and 
Shelled  Corn  Storage 


Helpful 

FREE 

FOLDERS 


street  or  R.F.O.  No. 


Agriculture  is  the  industry  which  is  basic  to  all  industry.  It  not  only  supplies  man 
with  the  necessities  for  his  physical  wants,  but  also  provides  many  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  necessary  in  widely  diversified  industries  such  as  textiles,  drugs, 
automobiles,  and  footwear.  Hungry  nations  are  not  happy  nations  .  .  .  nor  are  they 
the  most  cooperative  in  matters  relating  to  the  continuation  of  peace.  Because  of 
this  fact.  Agriculture  is  a  key  industry  in  our  fight  for  peace  ...  in  our  endeavor 
to  provide  sufficiently  for  ourselves  and  for  other  nations  the  vital  food  stuffs  so 
essential  to  peace.  The  progress  agriculture  makes  may  well  determine  the  fate 
of  the  world. 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINN 


THE  YIELD  OF  THIS  FIELD  will  be  im 
proved  by  the  uniform  depth  of  pene 
tration  of  this  MM  Disc  Harrow  . 
famous  for  its  perfect  angling,  greate 
flexibility,  lighter  draft,  sturdy  con 
struction  and  dependable  perform¬ 
ance. 


HIGH  PRODUCTIVITY  calls  for  weed 
eradication  and  conservation  of  mois¬ 
ture  .  .  .  this  progressive  farmer  does 
both  quickly,  with  less  fatigue,  with 
.^an  MM  Visionlined  Tractor  and  Cul- 
^  tivator.  Tools  best  suited  to  his  soil 
Amount  on  rigid  frame  bar  and  are  con- 
strolled  hydraulically. 

GETTING  ALL  THE  CROP  in  time  is  im¬ 
portant!  The  53H  "  snapping  rolls  and 
more  husking  rolls  enable  the  2 -row 
MM  Huskor  to  pick,  husk  and  cleaqg 
up  to  25  acres  of  com  per  day  witn| 
less  shelling  in  the  field.  Available 
also  in  1-row  model  as  shown. 


PLANTINa,  mraiZING  and  RIDOINO  on  sloping 
land  is  done  in  one  operation  with  the  M  M  Quick- 
On  —  Quick-Off  attachment  equipped  with  a  disc 
hiller  that  throws  a  high  row  to  retain  moisture,  helps 
•  prevent  erosion  ...  a  conservation  tool  equally  use¬ 
ful  for  flat  land  and  furrow  planting. 


SOIL'S  FIRTIIITT  is  retained  and  con¬ 
served  by  proper  plowing  with  MM’s 
Hi-Klearance  Plow,  famous  for  good 
„juring  action  and  high  clearance 
for  uninterrupted  plowing.  MM’s 
T  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  power-lift  gives 
operator  “finger-tip”  control  of  im¬ 
plements. 


TIME  SAVED  by  MM's  Quick-On  — 
(juick-Off  planting  and  cultivating 
attachments  means  greater  profit, 
more  food!  Tools  become  an  integral 
part  of  MM  Visionlined  Tractor  when 
attached,  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
changed.  They’re  built  to  do  the  work 
easier,  quicker,  more  economically. 


FLOUR,  FEED,  OIL,  SYRUP  AND  CEREALS  are  derived  from  corn.  The 
MM  Model  E  Sheller  shown  below  shells  1,200  bushels  of  husked  corn 
or  1,000  bushels  of  snapped  corn  per  hour.  Out-selling  all  other  shellers 
of  comparable  size,  MM  Shellers  do  a  fast,  clean  job  without  cracking 
kernels  or  breaking  cobs  to  bits. 


